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PREFACE 


During  the  Fall  of  1971,  Immaculate  Heart  College  and  the  Regional 
Oral  History  Office  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  announced  a  joint  oral  history  project  on  Women  in  Politics. 
Plans  called  for  tape  recording  the  experiences  of  Southern  California 
women  who  were  currently  serving  in  elective  or  appointive  offices,  or 
who  had  years  of  active  association  with  their  political  parties; 
interviewing  to  be  done  by  students  at  Immaculate  Heart  College. 

Women  represent  only  a  minor  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  office 
holders  in  California;  in  party  politics  they  serve  more  frequently  in 
clerical  staff  positions  than  as  policy  makers.   The  plan  of  the  project 
called  for  interviewing  women  in  taping  sessions  lasting  from  one  to  two 
hours  in  order  to  learn,  at  first  hand,  what  factors  in  their  backgrounds 
contributed  to  their  interest  in  politics,  what  kinds  of  prejudice  they 
may  have  encountered  campaigning  and  working  in  public  office,  their 
methods  of  functioning  in  the  political  arena,  and  their  responses  to 
their  dual  roles  as  housewives  and  political  activists. 

Mrs.  Malca  Chall,  staff  interviewer  of  the  Berkeley  Regional  Oral 
History  Office,  and  Dr.  Knox  Mellon,  Director  of  the  Immaculate  Heart 
College  Oral  History  Office,  coordinated  the  project.   Interviewing 
was  done  by  students  enrolled  at  Immaculate  Heart  College  in  a  special 
class  on  Training  and  Techniques  of  Oral  History,  with  academic  emphasis 
on  state  and  local  politics.   Under  Professor  Mellon's  guidance  a 
similar  class,  in  1971,  recorded  approximately  130  research  interviews 
on  working  women  in  Southern  California. 

Letters  were  sent  to  prospective  interviewees  describing  the  nature 
of  the  project  and  asking  for  their  participation.   Favorable  respondees 
were  then  contacted  by  students  assigned  to  do  the  interviewing,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  time  and  place  of  the  taped  interviews.   Upon 
completion  of  an  interview,  tapes  were  sent  to  Berkeley  for  transcription 
and  then  returned  to  Immaculate  Heart  College  for  editing.   These 
transcripts  have  been  placed  in  The  Bancroft  Library  and  the  Immaculate 
Heart  College  Library  for  research  use. 

At  this  time  of  increasing  interest  in  the  roles  of  women  in 
American  life,  little  factual  material  is  available  on  the  experiences 
of  those  who  have  been  actively  involved  in  politics.   It  is  expected 
that  this  project  will  begin  to  fill  this  void  by  providing  needed 
resource  material  for  scholars  and  writers  who  seek  to  understand  why 
so  few  women  are  leaders  in  public  affairs. 


The  project  presented  certain  questions  in  that  students  were  being 
used  as  interviewers  instead  of  trained  professionals.   After  examining 
the  finished  interviews  both.  Mrs.  Chall  and  Dr.  Mellon  felt  that  whereas 
the  transcripts  were  not  always  of  uniform  high  quality,  they  were, 
nonetheless,  of  sufficient  quality  to  warrant  preparing  them  for  use  by 
other  researchers.   The  general  consensus  seems  to  be  that  students 
could  indeed  be  utilized  in  such  a  project  if  well  trained  in  oral 
history  techniques  and  sufficiently  motivated  to  pursue  their  projects 
through  to  completion.   The  response  of  women  interviewed  by  student 
interviewers  was  almost  universally  favorable. 


4  September  1973 


Knox  Mellon,  Director 
Oral  History  Project 
Immaculate  Heart  College 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Malca  Chall,  Director 
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Interview  with  Patricia  Anderson 
Interviewer:      Christine  Crawley 
Data:     April  6.  1972 
Transcribed  by  Pat  Raymond 


{Begin  aida  one.J 


Crawlay: 


Anderson : 
Crawley : 
Anderson : 


Crawlay: 

Anderson: 


Crawlay : 


Taia  ia  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Patricia  Anderson,  a  member  of  tha 
Santa  Barbara  Board  of  education.  Taia  interview  ia  being  conducted 
April  6,  1972,  at  Mrs.  Anderson's  horn  in  Santa  Barbara.  The  inter 
viewer  ia  Christine  Crawlay,  representing  Imaculate  Haart  College  in 
its  Joint  oral  hiatory  project  with  tha  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  Tha  project  ia  to  find  out  about  discriminations  California 
women  alectad  to  public  offices  have  experienced. 

How  many  pears  have  you  held  thia  off lea? 
I'm  going  into  ay  third  yaar  as  a  board  member. 
How  many  tana  is  that? 

It1  a  part  of  ona  term  ana1  tha  beginning  of  tha  second  term.  1  ran  for 
election  to  fill  a  vacancy  or  to  fill  tha  unexpired  portion  of  a  tern, 
and  it  waa  laaa  than  a  yaar — and  than  tha  regular  election  for  that  aaat 
cane  up  laat  year,  and  that 'a  what  I'm  holding  now. 
Do  you  have  ataggarad  terns? 

Tea,  we  do.  We  have  three  members  elected  on  tha  odd  years,  and  thraa 
aabbars  alactad  on  tha  even  years i  or — two  members  alactad  on  the  odd 
yeara  and  thraa  members  alactad  on  even  yaara. 

How  did  you  reach  tha  daclaion  to  bacoaa  a  board  member? 
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Anderson:   It  was  not  a  spur-of-the-moment  decision,  but  it  was  one  that  came 

about  about  four  years  ago.  I  had  two  children  in  school  at  the  time, 
and  I'd  been  involved  in  education  in  various  ways  for  about  ten  years, 
I  guess,  and  an  election  was  being  held  and  I  was  concerned  because 
I  didn't  feel  there  were  people  running  in  that  election  who  were 
really  dedicated  and  interested  in  the  children  in  our  own  school 
district.  Now,  this  is  an  unusual  board  becmmse  it  covers  two  school 
districts  with  .a  single  board.  So,  I  made  the  decision  at  that  time 
to  run  for  the  sake  of  seing  whether  an  uniwolved,  unpolitical  woman 
in  the  community  kind  of  person  would  have  an  opportunity  to  be  elected 
to  that  office,  and  I  came  in  in  that  election  third  out  of  a  field 
of  seven  candidates.  There  were  two  seats  open  at  the  time,  so  I 
wasn't  elected,  and  it  was  about  seven  months  later  that  this  other 
seat  was  vacated,  and  that's  when  I  ran  again,  because  the  first  time 
around,  I  felt  that  without  a  great  deal^of  political  kind  of  effort, 
I  did  better  than  I  had  expected  to.  I  felt  that  I  could  contribute 
something  to  the  board,  and  so  I  ran  again. 

Cntwley:    Is  this  the  only  office  that  you  have  ever  held? 

Anderson:   Yes,  it's  the  first  time. 

Crawley:    What  was  your  background  which  you  though  qualified  you  for  this 
position? 

Anderson:   Several  things.  First,  a  background  in  education  itself  as  a  speech 
therapist  and  working  with  handicapped  children,  I  had  worked  in  a 
program  for  pre-school  deaf  children  and  worked  with  and  around  the 
school  district.  I  can't  say  I  worked  in  the  school  district,  but  I 
had  to  work  vAoperatively  with  special  education  programs  within  the 
district.  And  I  had  a  little  opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  inside 
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Anderson:        problems  of  the  school  district  that  way.     And  than,   education  haa 

baan  my  avocation  since,   really,  bafora  collage,   I  originally  thought 
I  Bight  like  to  ba  a  taachar — a  public  school  teacher,  but  I  changed 
my  Bind,   really  at  tha  last  minute.      It  vas  tha  year  that  the 
requirements  for  a  California  Credential  changed,   and  at  tha  tit*  I 
graduated  I  had  an  opportunity  to  gat  ay  teaching  credential.     Tha 
only  thing  I  lacked  was  tha  seaester  tan  of  student  taaching,  but 
at  that  time  a  mild  protest  movement  over  in  tha  education  department 
at  the  University,   I  and  several  other  people  refused  to  take  student 
teaching,  because  we  didn't  agree  with  the  kinds  of  requirements  that 
ware  necessary  to  get  a  teaching  credential.     And  it  was  the  following 
year  that  the  requirements  were  changed,  and  now  I  lack  that  one 
additional  year  of  the  courses  that  are  required  now.     So  I  have  had 
an  interest  in  education  itself  and  studied  a  great  deal  about  it 
for  a  number  of  years.     Than,  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  be  first 
or  third,  but  the  fact  that  I  as  a  concerned  woman  and  a  mother. 
Seen  from  a  first-hand  view,   I  guess  mothers  are  probably  closer  than 
fathers  to  what  happens  at  school.     I  think  that  was  the  third  reason. 

Craw ley:         Were  you  right  in  your  analysis  of  the  qualifications  needed? 

Anderson:       After  tha  expedience  on  the  board,   I  think  that  I'm  over-qualified, 
put  it  that  way.      [laughter]        I  get  the  distinct  impression, 
particularly  from  a  lot  of  public  meetings  that  we're  Involved  in 
right  now  because  of  the  problems  notp^cullar  to  j,ut  coding  to  a 

point  at  this  time  in  our  own  district,  1  get  the  impression  that 
even  though  tha  community  says  it  wants  people  who  have  a  background 
and  are  qualified  in  various  areas ,  what  they  really  want  in  the  way 
of  a  board  member,  is  someone  who  doesn't  know  anything  at  all  about 
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Anderson:        education  and  cm  be  very  easily  manipulated,   I  guess,   depending  on 
what  tne  public  feels   they  want  at  that  particular  time.     So,  for 
that  reason  I  guess  I  gat  more  involved  in  board  activities   than 
maybe  other  people  would.      I  feel  that  the  background  la  vary 
important,  and  It 'a  helped  me  a  lot.     I'd  like  to  aaa  all  board 
members  with  a  real  background  in  education,  or  at  laaat  a  real 
intaraat  in  education  itself,  not  Just  in  tha  public  service  part 
of  it. 

Craw ley:         Are  you  tha  only  woman  on  tha  board? 

Anderson:        Mo,   1  an  not.     There  is  another  woman  on  tha  board  who  was  appointed 
to  the  position  to  fill  a  vacancy  five  and  a  half  years  ago.     At  that 
time  wa  had  six  year  tans  on  tha  board,  and  thay  wara  changed  to 
four  year  tans  during  tha  middle  of  tha  and  of  that  term,  and  aha 
ran  in  this  alaction  that  I  just  ran  for  and  waa  re-elected. 

Craw ley:          Would  you  like  it  more  if  more  women  wara  on  tha  board? 

Anderson:       Not  just  for  the  sake  of  having  more  women  on  tha  board,  but  because 
of  tha  fact  that  I  know  that  Mrs.  West,   tha  other  board  member  and 
1  spend  a  great  deal  more  tin*  than  Dost  othar  board  members  would. 
Wa  have  the  time  to  spend  because  we're  not  occupiad  in  some  othar 
position.      It  would  be  difficult  if  I  wara  employed  or  wara  responsible 
for  tha  financial  condition  of  tha  family,   than  I  wouldn't  ba  able 
to  spend  tha  tine  that  I  do  working  on  board  activities.     I  think  in 
general,  womeu  are  more  willing  and  more  able  to  spand  that  kind  of 
tine — visiting  schools  and  going  to  public  meetings  and  doing  your 
homework  takes  allot  of  tine,   and  I  think  women  giva  nore  time. 

Crawley:q       Do  you  faal  that   therefore  women  make  better  board  members — since 
theyaave  mothers,   thay  have  children  in  tha  schools,  and  thay  have 
more  time — ? 
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Anderson:   They're  closer  to  the  school  interests,  and  they  have  more  time  to 
devote  to  it. 

Crawley:    In  your  experience,  do  you  think  that  women  are  considered  qualified 
to  be  board  members? 

Anderson:   No,  they  are,  but  they're  not  considered  to  be.  In  fact,  I've  gotten 
repercussions  of  the  feeling  that  I  had  before,  but  very  strong 
indications  that  there  are  a  number  of  men  who  are  employed  in  the 
district,  and  in  particular  some  of  the  principals,  who  don't  look 
at  women  board  members  as  being  any  more  than  catty  housewives ,  I 
think  would  be  there  term.  And  they  show  very  little  respect  for 
women  on  the  board.  I  think  that's  probably  a  fairly  general 
feeling. 

Crawley:    Would  you  say  that's  going  kack  to  the  stereotype  that  women  are 
weaker  than  meal 

Anderson:   Yes. 

Crawley:    Has  the  public  at  large  accepted  you  as  a  board  member  and  disregarded 
stereotypes  add  just  accepted  you  as  a  person  who  is  willing  to  work 
hard  for  the  public  schools? 

Anderson:   I  think  in  general,  yes. 

Crawley?    Did  you  have  trouble  in  the  beginning? 

Anderson:   Yes.  It  seems  that  only  within  this  last  year  did  I  feel  that  the 
community  is  comfortable.  I  really  believe  most  of  the  community 
treats  the  board  as  an  entity  in  itself,  and  not  necessarily  a  group 
of  men  and  women  or  women  in  particular.  I  think  generally  I  get 
that  feeling  now,  but  I  didn't  at  the  very  beginning.  It  was  almost 
the  first  six  months  I  was  on  the  board  I  felt  that  X  spent  three- 
quarters  of  the  time  defending  my  right  to  be  on  the  board,  rather 
than  doing  anything  very  constructive. 
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Crawley:          In  campaigning,  was  it  difficult   for  you  in  terms  of  time,   energy 
and  money? 

Anderson:       Very  much  so.     Not  as  much  in  terms  of  money,  because,  surprisingly 

enough,  I  found  that  the  community  was  very  generous  in  contributions. 
The  first  time  that  I  ran  and  lost,  I  didn't  go  out  to  the  community 
to  ask  for  any  contributions,  and,  as  I  say,  I  wasn't  very  politically 
oriented.     I  had  $50  spending  money  that  I  had  put  aside  for  a  while, 
and  I  Just  said,   "I'll  spend  fifty  dollars  and  when  the  fifty  dollars 
runs  out,   that's  the  extent  of  my  expenditure."     And  so,   I  was  quite 

tfueaeff 

surprised,   as  I  said  before,   to  do  as  well  as  I  did  in  the  ftlnyion 
based  on  that   fifty  dollars.      I  gums  I  used  it  wisely,   and  I  used 
some  ads  in  the  paper  and  things.     And  the  first  time  was  mostly 
time  and  energy.     I  spelt  a  lot  of  time,  giving  a  lot  of  thought 
to  public  meetings  and  speeches  that  were  made  and  preparing  releases 
for  the  newspaper,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  didn't  do  much  in 
the  way  of  campaigning. 

But  the  election  that  I  won,  when  I  ran  for  the  vacancy,   I  really 
couldn't  even  estimate  the  hours.     I  spent  many,  many  hours  door-to- 
door,   in  shopping  centers,  and  just  going  around  town  talking  to 
people  personally,  and  that  was  time-consuming,  but  very  valuable. 
I  think  it  was  probably  one  of  the  best  things  that  I  did.     I  had 
a  much  better  understanding  of  what  people  in  the  community  felt. 
I  think  during  that  election  I  attended  45  coffees  in  people's  homes, 
and  $Mt  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  them  and  find  out  what  their 
ideas  were. 

In  that  election  I  did  ask  for  contributions.     I  had  a  full 
committee  of  friends  who  went  out  and  solicited  help  and  money,   and 
I  found  that  it  was  not  nearly  as  difficult  as  I  had  thought  it  would  be. 
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Crawley:         How  do  you  select  the  issues  on  which  you  wish  to  focus  your  campaign? 

Anderson:       I  tried  to  pick  a  little  bit  of  a  balance  between  some  of  the  newer 
ideas  in  education  and  some  of  the  problems  we  had  in  our  community, 
and  focused  on  a  combination  of  these — partly  to  demonstrate  my 
background  and  knowledge  in  the  field  of  education,  and  then  partly 
I  think  to  demonstrate  that  I  was  very  sympathetic  to  our  community 
as  a  community  unique  and  different   from  any  other  community.      I'm 
sure  everyone  says  that  about  their  own  community,    [laughter]  but  I 
think  I  tried  to  get  a  balance  there,  and  I  chose — I  didn't  purposely 
choose  things  that  were  not  controversial,  but  I  didn't  select  a 

controversial  topic  as  a  campaign I  guess  because  I  was  trying 

to  be  more  of  the  middle-of-the  road  campaigner. 

There  were  a^number  of  issues  and  there  are  now.     I  guess  during 
the  entire  time  I've  been  on  the  board,   I  have  been  more  outspoken 
on  controversial  issues  thtt  some  of  the  other  board  members,  and 
selected  a  few  that  I  feel  very  strongly  about  to  be  very  active 
in  those  controversial  issues,  but  I  didn't  do  this  during  the  time 
I  campaigned. 

Crawley:         Are  some  of  the  controversial  subjects  sex  education  and  bussing — ? 

Anderson:       Well,  the  bussing — the  desegregation  and  integration  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  School  District  is  probably  the  most  controversial  and,  of 
course,   the  most  emotional.     We,   at  least  during  the  time  I've  been 
involved  on  the  board,   haven't  really  gotten  into  a  controversy  on 
the  sex  education  question  because  we've  had  an  excellent  program 
'for  a  number  of  years,  and  it's  good,  it's  doing  a  good  Job — it's 
a  well-thought  out  program,  and  I  guess  the  community  really  hasn't 
gotten  too  upset  about  it.     So,  it  hasn't  proved  to  be  too  contro 
versial. 
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Anderson:  The  methods  are  controversial,  and  at  this  time  we're  running 

Into  a  lot  of  misunderstanding  from  some  people  In  the  community 
because  we  have  13  schools  and  each  one  has  a  few  unique  things  about 
It  that  make  It  different  from  the  district  as  a  whole.     We  have 
team  teaching  and  non-graded  Instruction  In  some  of  the  schools  and 
the  standard  classroom  structure       In  some  of  the  others.     Team- 
teaching  and  non-graded  Instruction  Is  an  extremely  controversial 
topic,   for  some  reason.     Those  people  who  aren't  Involved  with  It 
are  frightened  of  It,  don't  understand  it,  and  It's  becoming  quite 
an  Issue. 

Crawley:         In  your  schools,   do  you  try  to  change  the  stereotype  of  women  around 
by  getting  new  books,  Instead  of  having  a  nurse,  Nancy,  have  a  doctor, 
Nancy ? 

Anderson:       Well,  I  think  we've  done  a  fairly  good  job  along  this  line.     We're 

limited  to  some  extent  by  the  state-adopted  textbooks.     We  use  a  lot 
more  supplementary  materials  that  I  think  are  very  favorable. 

Crawley:         Getting  back  to  your  campaigning — how  did  you  handle  press  relations, 
advertising  and  bumper  stickers,  or  did  you  go  In  for  those  type  of 
things? 

Anderson:        I'd  probably  like  to  talk  about  the  most  recent  election,  which  was 

a  year  ago  this  spring,  and  I  had  a  very  good  campaign  committee,   that 
was  maM  up  of  a  number  of  people  from  the  community,  some  I  had  known 
before,  and  others  were  recruited,  I'd  Have  to  say.     And  I  set  up 
what  I  felt  was  a  fair  budget  which  was  somewhere  in  the  range  of 
1500  dollars,   and  then  solicited  contributions  from  the  community 
towards  that  goal.     I  met  the  goal,  as  far  as  the  money  was  concerned, 
and  then  I  did  all  of  the  advertising  myself.     This  is  a  field  that 
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Anderson:   Inerests  me  anyway.   So,  In  other  words,  I  wrote  my  own  ad,  then  I 
wrote  my  own  releases,  mad  answered  the  questions  that  came  from 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  things  like  that.  I  did  all  of  that 
myself.  But,  passing  out  literature — and  I  did  have  a  number  of 
pieces  of  literature  that  were  printed — postcards  that  were  mailed 
and  flyers  to  be  passed  out  in  neighborhoods  and  at  shopping  centers- 
I  had  quite  a  large  committee  that  did  most  of  that  work. 
Was  the  committee  made  up  mostly  of  friends? 
Yes. 


Crawley : 
Anderson: 
Crawley: 
Anderson : 
Crawley: 

Anderson: 


Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  League  of  Women  Vftters? 
No. 


Crawley : 


At  the  beginning  of  your  term,  how  were  you  received  by  your  fellow 
board  members? 

At  tke  beginning  of  my  first  term,  I  think — not  very  favorably,  I 
guess  would  be  the  best  way  I  could  put  it.  Partly,  because  for 
some  reason — and  maybe — monetarily  I  tend  to  be  quite  conservative — 
I  believe  In  balanced  budgets,  and  all  this  sort  of  thing.  I  had 
in  that  first  campaign  and  also  in  my  last  campaign  considerable 
support  from  a  number  of  conservative  community  leaders,  I  guess,  to 
the  point  that  most  of  the  board  members,  I  guess,  felt  that  they 
didn't  know  me  well  enough  to  know  what  I  was  going  to  do  when  I 
got  on  the  board,  and  they  were,  I'm  sure,  concerned  that  they  were 
going  to  have  someone  who  was  going  to  be  a  wild  conservative  board 
member  who  wasnot  going  to  be  very  rational  about  it.   I  t  took  just 
a  very  short  period  to  establish  a  working  relationship  with  the 
other  board  members,  when  they  realized  that  I  wasn't  some  idiot 
that  had  gotten  elected. 
Are  the  majority  of  board  members  more  conservative  or  radical  would 
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Crawley:         you  say? — in  educational  policies. 

Anderson;        I  think  we  have  a  very  balanced  board  at  this  tioe.     We  have  a 

situation  where  there  are  two  acre — who  would  tend  more  conservatively. 
We  don't  have  any  extremes  at  either  end,  but  we  have  two  more 
conservative  board  members,  and  I  would  include  myself  as  one.    -*aS 
Then  we  have  two  to  the  acre  liberal  side.     We  have  one  that's  in  the 
middle.     Could  be  either  way.     So,  it's  a  very  balanced  board.     At 
the  sioneut  I  understand  that  there  are  aoveiaents  afoot  for  a  recall 
of  the  board,  becuaae  of  ita  stand  on  desegregation.     It's  very 
interesting  because  not  too  long  ago,  there  were  attempts  to  at  least, 
stir  up  a  little  bit  of  the  coaaunity  to  recall  the  board  because  it 
was  too  conservative.     So,  we've  gone  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
I  think  we  have  a  very  balanced  board. 

Crawley:         How  were  you  accepted  in  the  beginning  of  your  first  term  by  your 
staff? 

Anderson:        I   think  with  voine  question  maybe.      It  didn't  take  me  very  long  to 

establish  the  fact  that  I  was  willing  to  spend  the  time,  and  listen, 
and  to  learn  about  their  particular  feelings,  and  why  they  felt 
certain  ways,  and  it  didn't  take  ne  very  long  to  feel  comfortable 
with  then. 

Crawley:          In  handling  homework,  do  you  feel  that  there's  a  difference  between 
the  amount  »f  work  done  by  nan  and  women? 

Anderson:       Yes.      I  think  that — I  may  be  generalising,  but  I  know  that  not  only 
the  other  woman  on  our  board,  but  I  know  thme  other  women  in  the 
area  who  serve  on  boards  of  education.     There  are  five  boards  of 
education  within  the  high  school  district,  and  I  know  that  they  spend 
considerably  more  time  than  most  of  the  men  doing  their  research, 
checking  out  things  that  maybe  they  might  have  questions  about.     I 
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Anderson: 

Crawley: 

Anderson: 

Crawley  t 
Anderson: 


would  »ay,  generally,  they're  wore  thorough. 

Is  that  because  of  a  coral  tnent--? 

No,  I  think  it's  partly  commitment  and  partly  time.  As  I  mentioned 

earlier,  for  the  most  part,  they  do  have  more  available  tine. 

Tou  said  that  there  were  five  other  boards? 

Tee,  five  boarda  within  our  high  school  district.  Our  board  governs 

two  districts—  the  elementary  district  and  the  high  school  district. 

T*frM4rt*i&asVp\A^^ 


H*p0*tfp,     ?%*99»>       arf»4ep«a£4a1dia**xd4a*rf«t.  There 
actually  are  four  other  elementary  boards  besides  our  board. 

Crawley  >    How  much  tine  do  you  put  into  the  board  par  week?  —  in  homework  and 
other  things. 

Anderson:   Oh,  I'd  say  a  minimum  of  twenty-five  hours,  and  maybe  some  weeks  — 
on  alternating  weeks,  the  week  we  have  board  meetings  (we  have  them 
twice  a  month)  —it  could  run  as  high  as  forty  hours  or  more. 

This  week  1  made  a  presentation  to  a  meeting  last  night,  a 
presentation  to  a  Meeting  on  Tuesday  night;  I've  attended  three 
luncheons  already  this  week,  two  additional  meetings,  plus  preparing 
for  the  presentations  that  I  made,  and  our  board  meeting,  which  is 
tonight,  and  we  have  a  member  of  the  State  department  of  education 
in  the  school  district  tomorrow,  and  I'll  be  all  day  tomorrow 
working  with  him.  So  that  leaves  evenings,  and  I  really  do  very 
little  else. 

Then  other  weeks  1  may  only  have  three  or  four  specific  things 
that  need  to  be  done.  That's  the  time  I'll  maybe  catch  up  on  a 
book  I've  beau  trying  to  read. 

Crawley:    What  has  been  the  topic  of  your  presentations? 

Anderson:   The  desegregation  and  integration  resolution  that  was  passed  by  the 
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Anderson: 


Crawley : 


Anderson: 


Crawley: 


Anderson: 


Crawley : 


board  In  February,  and  Mrs.  West  and  I  have  worked  for  about  six 
months  on  a  plan  that  could  be  used  in  our  community  without 
bussing  and  the  disruption  that  comes  from  cross town  bussing.     We've 
been  presenting  this  plan  to  a  large  citizens'   committee  that's 
reviewing  a  number  of  plans  to  meet  our  guidelines.     The  board 
adopted  a  guideline  that  would  suggest  that  we  will  implement  a 
desegregation  plan  in  September  of  this  year,  and  it's  due  to  be 
adopted  on  the  eighteenth  of  Mayf-some  plan — 1  don't  know  what 
plan  that  will  be,  but  we've  been  presenting  this  to  the  community. 
Does  the  board  go  along  with  your  solution  to  bussing? 
Officially  or  unofficially?     [pause]     It  hasn't  come  before  the 
board  for  a  vote,  but  1  can  say,  unofficially,   that  four  out  of 
the  five  members  on  the  beard  are  very  favorable  toward  it. 
That's  good. 

In  public  sessions,  do  you  find  that  there's  an  accepted  way 
to  act  which  one  has  to  learn? 
Yes,  but  I'm  not  really  willing  to  behave  in  the  amnnar  expected 


of  board  members — I  as  an  individual  am  not  willing  to  do  it. 
Therefore,   I  get  a  great  deal  of  "anti"  feeling  after  many  meetings. 
I  don't  get  angry  and  explode,  or  anything  like  that,  but  I'm  not 
willing  to  refuse  to  make  my  feelings  about  a  matter  known.     I 
stand  up  for  a  point  of  view  I  feel  particularly  strongly  about. 
I  think  the  accepted  image  of  a  board  "••mil  r  is  to  sit  back,  quite 
nonchalantly,   listen  to  whatever 's  going  on,  and  calmly  vote  "yes" 
or  "no"  without  voicing  any  kind  of  opinion — and  I  don't  agree 
with  that  image. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  image  of  how  to  act  duting  a  public  session  is 
different  for  a  man  than  for  a  woman? 
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Anderson:       Oh  yes.      It's  interesting — I  haven't  had  as  many  comments — of  course 
I  wouldn't  hear  all  of  the  ones  that  are  made  by  me — but  it's  only 
been  within  the  past  six  months — it's  kind  of  a  funny  thing,  but 
it  will  illustrate  a  point — that  I  had  a  pantsuit,  slacks  and  a 
top.     I  very  rarely  wore  slacks  until  skirts  got  very  short,  only 
because  I  have  large  hips  and  I  don't  think  I  look  very  good  in 
slacks.     I  like  mini-skirts,  and  they  look  a  lot  better  on  me  than 
slacks  do,  but  I've  never  had  a  pantsuit,  and  I  didn't  think  too 
much  about  it,  one  way  or  another — I  didn't  have  one  because  I 
didn't  want  one.     However,  Mrs.  West  regularly  wears  slacks  of 
some  sort — I  guess  maybe  half  the  time  is  in  a  dress.     But,  I 
was  interested — so  many  times,  particularly  when  I  first  got  on 
the  board,   to  hear  people  from  the  community  remark  about,  "well, 
Mrs.  West  isn't  a  woman  on  the  board.     She  acts  like  a  man,  dresses 
like  a  man..."     It  was  rather  distressing  to  me.     I  havent  heard 
comments  the  other  way,  but  I  ordinarily,  or  at  least  half  the 
time  will  wear  my  pantsuit,  because  it's  more  comfortable. 

But  I  think  the  image  the  public  would  like  to  see  is  the 
woman  should  be  a  woman  kind  of  an  image,  which  is  very  hard  for  me 
to  accept.     I've  never  looked  at  it  that  way.     I've  always  considered 
myself  a  woman,  but  not  a  woman  as  opposed  to  any  other  characteristic. 

Crawley:         Do  you  think  that  either  sex  understands  or  articulates  different 
issues  better  than  the  other? 

Anderson:       {pause]  Again,  it's  a  hard  generalization  to  make,  only  because,  as  I 
say,   the  women  that  I  knbw,  who  are  serving  on  boards-jtBeem  to  do  a 
better  job  than  the  men.     I  don't  know  why  that  would  be — maybe 
because  they're  more  often  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  communicate 
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Anderson : 


Crawley: 

Anderson: 
Crawley : 


Anderson : 


Crawley : 


Anderson : 


more  with  the  public.  I  think  many  of  the  men  serving  on  the  boards 
don't  get  out  into  the  community  enough,  and  the  only  image  they 
project  is  that  which  appears  during  a  meeting.  I'D  sure  there  are 
many  women  who  are  not  forward  or  outgoing,  but  I  would  tend  to 
believe  waft  women  who  are  holding  any  kind  of  a  public  office  are 
those  who  are  more  forward  and  outgoing,  whereas  many  men  in  these 


positions  are  not  necessarily  extroverts.  They're  there  for  a 

variety  of  reasons,  and  being  capable  of  portraying  an  image  to 

to  the  public  is  not  necessarily  on  of  their  reasons  for  being  there. 

Do  you  think  men  seem  to  have  more  authority  because  they  have  deeper 

voices? 

No.  [laughs] 

I  think  you  explained  that  well  in  a  frrevious  question. 

I  don't  understand  completely — there  are  five  boards  in  Santa 
Barbara — and  which  board  exactly  are  you  sitting  on? 
I  sit  on  the  board  that  governs  two  district — the  board  governs  the 
Santa  Barbara  elementary  district,  which  is  within  the  city  limits, 
and  the  same  board  governs  the  high  school  district — which  is  the 
limits  of  these  five  elementary  boards. 

1  think  there's  very  few  in  the  state  of  California  that  operate 

AtMtjR 
this  way.  Most  of  them  are  -ttXdurr  a  unified  district,  or  a  separate 

high  school  board  with  a  separate  board  for  each  one  of  the  elementary 

districts. 

In  making  decisions,  are  you  willing  to  abide  by  your  own  stand — even 

if  it's  unpopular  and  you  may  be  open  to  criticism  for  taking  it? 

Very  strongly  so.  This  is  a  very  firm  belief  of  mine. 
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Crawley:    Would  you  vote  against  your  constituency  if  you  felt  It  was  good  for 

the  general  public? 
Anderson:   Yes  I  would. 
Crawlcy:    How  do  you  respond  to  pressure  from  the  community  and  special 

Interest  groups? 
Anderson:   1  don't  ignore  them  and  I  do  respond.  For  example,  we  had  an 

answering  service  installed,  partly  to  give  me  a  little  free  time, 

because  I  found  that  when  1  first  got  on  the  board,  I  had  so  many 

PEOPLE 

calls  from  ppopte  within  the  community,  and  I  realize  now  that 
that's  partly  because  I  was  a  new  member  of  the  board,  and  partly 
because  one  of  the  other  board  members  told  me  one  time  that  the 
only  way  I  could  discourage  that  was  to  ignore  them  and  not  to 
talk  to  the  people  who  called,  which  is  what  he  said  he  did.  I 
»na  I  just  didn't  feel  that  I  could  in  any  honesty  hold  a  position 
that  I  held  without  being  willing  to  listen  to  people  in  the 
community,  regardless  of  what  their  complaint  or  viewpoint  happened 
to  be. 

So,  I've  always  felt  that  it's  very  Important  to  listen  and 
to  hear  all  kinds  of  communications,  whether  they're  complaints, 
whether  they're  pressures  for  or  against  a  particular  program. 

We  installed  the  answering  service  so  that  during  times  of  the 
day  that  1  am  busy  doing  other  things  or  studying — I  do  a  lot  of 
writing,  usually  in  the  mornings — or  when  I  had  company,  or  on 

<v^wv£Tf*ii  ifvitw 

the  weekends  when  we  were  doing  snWYimig  as  a  family,   I  didn't 
want  to  listen  to  everybody,  but  1  didn't  want  the  community  to 
feel  that  my  line  wasn't  open.      So,  we  installed  the  answering  service 
and  it  takes  messages  and  I  always  return  every  call  and  listen 
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Anderson:       very  open-mindedly  to  whatever  it  happens  to  be.     But  it  does  not 
pressure  me  or  influence  me  to  change  what  my  beliefs  would  be 
about  a  situation.     Those  are  based  on  very  careful  research  and 
very  careful  thought,  so  1  don't  feel  that  jMt  because  I  get  ten 
calls  on  a  particular  subject,  I  have  to  change  my  viewpoint  on 
that  subject. 

Crawley:         Is  there  a  difference  between  the  decision-making  processes  of 
men  and  women? 

Anderson:        [pause]     I  don't  I  could  point  out  any.     I  know  what  the  stereotype 

says,  but  I'm  not  sure  that  that's  very  accurate — the  stereotype  that 
men  are  more  rational  and  women  are  more  emotional,   and  I  don't 
think  that's  true,  but  then  I  can't  prove  otherwise. 

Crawley:         How  do  you  succeed  and/or  fail  in  persuading  fellow  members  of 
your  point  of  view? 

Anderson:        [pause]     As  long  as  I'm  not  argumentative,   and  it's  difficult  for 
me  to  be  not  argumentative,  because  I  have  a  debating  background 
that  extends  tkkoagh  almost  ten  years  of  school,  and  public  speaking 
afterwards,  and  that  kind  of  a  background  makes  me  tend  to  be^more 
argumentative.     I  find  that  you  don't  win  many  points  being  argu 
mentative,  so  a  calm  and  rational  approach  to  trying  to  work  out 
a  misunderstanding  is  more  successful. 

Crawley:         As  a  woman,  do  you  feel  that  you  have  to  marshal  more  facts  than  men 
dp  to  show  that  your  issue  is  strong? 

Anderson:       Well,   there  again,  because  of  my  debating  background,  1  do  that 

automatically,  and  I  donti  know  whether — I  really  have  nothing  to 
judge  that  particular  question  by.  Because  that's  my  reaction  to 
any  situation.  I  sit  down,  just  as  if  I  were  going  to  debate  the 
subject,  gather  all  the  facts,  make  my  assumptions  from  those  facts, 
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Anderson: 
Craw  ley: 
Anderson: 
Crawley: 

Anderson: 


Crawley: 


Anderson: 


Crawley: 


Anderson: 


Crawley: 
Anderson: 


and  proceed  from  there.      I  wouldn't  know  how  to  do  it  otherwise. 
Is  there  a  degree  of  specialization  on  the  board? 
No,  not  really. 

lluiu  in  jnu  mill  nifh  ymiT  n  tiff  —is  there  a  difference  in  the  way 
that  male  or  f«male  colleagues  work  with  their  staff,   do  you  think? 
[pause]     I  haven't  really  seen  any  evidence  of  a  difference.     It  seems 
to  be  about  the  same,   other  than  what  I  mentioned  earlier,   that  the 
women  on  our  board  spend  more  time  working  with  the  staff  than  the 

men  do,   time-wise.     But  I  don't  know  that  there's  any  difference 

APPROACH- 
in  the  Hjipr^flttn  i 

Do  you  think  that  the  staff  approacheflfyou  apprehensively  at  first 
simply  because  you  were  a  woman? 

Yes.     And  I  still  have  some  trouble  communicating  with  the  teaching 
staff.     I  think  I  have  a  better  relationship  with  the  administrative 


Do  board  members  tend  to  become  intimidated  by  the  staff,  or  do  they 
simply  accept  their  judgments? 

I  think  in  many  cases,   they  do  both  —  they  become  intimidated,  and 
for  that  reason,  mccely  accept  the  judgments  without  maybe  evaluating 
them  —  because  I  don't  always  agree  with  staff  evaluations  of  things. 
In  several  cases,  the  tentative  plan  or  viewpoint  of  the  staff  in 
some  area*  has  been  changed  because  of  questioning  it. 
how  do  you  make  independent  judgments? 

$  think  I  went  into  that  just  a  little  bit  before  —  I  take  every  issue 
that  comes  up,  gather  everything  that  I  can  find  about  it,  look  at 
the  evaluation  of  our  own  staff  and  what  others  have  thought  about  it, 
and  then  draw  my  own  conclusions  on  that  basis. 

I  guess  I  could  sum  it  by  saying  —  and  that  goes  way  back  to  my 
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Anderson:       rearing,  as  *  very  young  child,  I  never  accepted  somebody  else's 

evaluation  or  point  of  view  without  investigating  it  and  challenging 
it  if  necessary.     I  discovered  that  in  ay  own — I  don't  like  to 
take  someone  elses  word  for  the  natter.     That 'uu.es  a  lot  more 
work,  but  I  feel  better  about  it. 

Crawleyt         You  keep  in  touch  with  your  constituents  and  other  people  by  your 
telephone  line,  right? 

Anderson:       Yes,  and  then  1  do  try  to  get  around  to  as  many  different  kinds  of 
public  meting*.  PTA  Heatings,  coffee  klatches  or  whatever.     Then 
I  have  a  wide  variety  of  what  I  consider  ay — not  social  friands — 
but  friends  and  acquaintances  whose  judgment  I  respect,  and  I  try 
to  keep  in  close  contact  with  them  and  get  a  lot  of  feedback  on 
what  goes  on  in  various  areas  in  the  community.     They're  uade  up 
of  diverse  backgrounds  and  interests,  so  that  I  feel  I  have  a  fairly 
good  indication  of  what  the  general  public  feels  f ron  a  combination 
of  sources. 

Crawley:         How  do  you  keep  in  touch  with  those  who  don't  cone  forvarid  such 
as  the  poor  and  the  racial  and  ethnic  Minorities? 

Anderson:  1  do  have  to  rely  a  great  deal  on  evaluations  from  other  people  that 
I  respect,  people  that  I  know  who  are  in  closer  contact  with  soae  of 
the  groups  that  I  wouldn£t  have  an  opportunity  to  be  as  close  to. 

Crawley:         how  do  you  respond  to  special  pressure  from  groups  like  members  of 
the  radical  left  and  right  and  minorities? 

Anderson:       As  1  said  before,  I  try  to  listen  to  everybody's  viewpoint.     I 

don't  get  excited  because  there's  a  petition  circulated,  or  because 
there's  a  protest  going  on.  It  doesn't  sway  t»e  for  that  reason.  I 
Hay  find  that  that  particular  viewpoint  is  the  one  I  share,  but  not 
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Anderson:  because  of  any  demonstration  or  protest  or  particular  communication. 

Crawiey:    Have  there  been  student  demonstrations  and  protests  in  the  high 
schools—? 

Anderson:   Not  to  any  extent  here,  aside  from  what  goes  on  at  the  University, 
which  doesn't  really  affect  our  school  district.  We  have  an 
excellent  relationship  with  students,  and  I  think  part  of  that 
is  because  of  our  student  board  of  education.  We,  I  believe,  were 
the  first  in  the  nation  to  have  a  student  board  of  education,  and 
it's  made  up  of  representatives  of  all  of  the  high  schools,  and  they 
meet  weekly,  and  they  refer  items  to  the  board  of  education  they're 
particularly  concerned  about. 

We  have  a  member  of  the  student  board  that  sits  with  our 
board  as  a  non voting  member,  and  we  feel  we  have  pretty  close 
contact  with  students  for  that  reason. 

For  the  most  part,  what  ever  strong  feelings  they  have  are 
vented  before  the  student  board,  so  at  least  they're  tempered  to 
some  degree  before  they  get  to  the  board  of  education.  But  I 
think  it's  a  good  working  relationship.  We  haven't  had  anything 
that  I  would  consider  a  major  confrontation. 

Crawiey:    Do  you  feel  the  fishbowl  atmosphere,  being  a  woman  in  politics? 

Anderson:   Yes,  but  it  doesn't  bother  me. 

Crawiey:    How  do  you  react  to  criticism,  if  you  feel  it's  unfair  or  uninformed? 

Anderson:   I  generally  ignore  it.   If  its  valid,  I  look  at  it  in  a  completely 
different  manner,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  a  number  of  shortcomings 
that  certainly  are  deserving  of  criticism,  and  I  try  my  best  to 
correct  some  of  those. 

For  example,  early  in  the  first  few  months  I  was  a  member  of 
the  board  and  during  the  time  I  was  Tunning  for  election,  it  was 
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Anderson:       brought   to  my  attention  that  I  communicated  at  a  level  that  was  above 
the  level  of  the  general  public  listening  to  the  board  and  reading 
about  it  in  the  newspaper  and  for  that  reason,   I  was  misunderstood, 
because  they  weren't  following  whatever  it  was  I  was  saying.     I've 
learned  IfM  that  experience  to  simplify  a  lot  of  communication,   so 
that  it's  in  terms  that  everybody  could  understand.     For  a  while,   It 
was  hard  for  me  to  do  that,  but  I've  learned  how  to  adapt  to  it. 
But  invalid  criticisms — for  example  the  kinds  of  criticisms 
that  you  get — and  I  run  into  this  every  week.     It  one  time,   I  had 
people  sending  letters   to  the  editor  denouncing  me  as  an  ultra- 
conservative  member  of  an  ultra-conservative  organization.     Now,  I 
have  a  great  number  of  people  calling  me   (and  they  even  leave  phone 
messages)   calling  me  a  "communist  sympathizer," — the  kinds  of 
generalizations  the  community  can  get  from  one  decision  or  another. 
Thhy're  rather  amusing  to  me,  but  I  don't  pay  any  attention  to  them. 

Crawley:          In  mentioning  the  (frn  t^ryy^s  that  oc  the  Santa  Barbara  newspaper? 

Anderson:       Yes,  we  have  a  column  in  our  newspaper  called  "letters   to  the  editor." 
It's  an  interesting  column;   almost  daily  there's  something  in  there 
concerning  the  schools. 

frawley:          Do  you  think  men  and  women  react  differently  to  criticism, "hostility 
and  disagreement? 

Anderson:        [pause]     I  don't  know  that  their  outward  reactions  wouldn't  be 

different,  but  their  real  reactions  wouldn't  differ  too  much.     I 
think  women  tend  to  be  more  publicly  affected  by  whether  it's   criticism 
or  whatever,   and  men  tend  to  be  less  publicly  affected,  but  I'm  not 
sure  that  there's  really  any  difference  in  the  affect. 
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So,  do  you  think  that  the  stereotype  that  women  break  down  a   lot 
easier  and  cry  and  things   like  that  are  true? 


Crawley: 


Anderson:       f44wr't  even  think  that's  a  stereotype.     I  think  that  it's  a-- 

Well,   it's  a  stereotype  in  that  you  more  often  see  that  reaction 
in  women,   but  [pause] --It's  a  hard  question  for  me  to  answer, 
[pause]     That's  one  place  where  I  think  that's  not  necessarily 
Just  what  you'd  call  stereotype.     It  does  occur  regularly.     Women 
do  more  often  tend  to  show  whatever  that  emotional  reaction  is. 
And  men  more  often  do  not  show  that  emotional  reaction.     But  it 
goes  a  lot  farther  than  whether  it's  an  image  that's  been  projected. 
Whether  they  consider  that  a  fact,   they  tend  to  show- -for  what 
reason,   I  don't  know,   but  they  tend  to  show  an  emotional  reaction 
more  quickly  than  men  do,   in  general. 

Crawley:         What  has  been  the  effect  of  holding  the  position  on  your  family  life? 
Do  you  find  eaough  time  for  your  children  and  your  husband? 

Anderson:       Not  as  much  as  I  would   like  to.     But  I'm  not  sure  that  I  wouldn't 
be  involved  in  something  else—if  I  were  working  or  whatever,   I 
would  have  to  make  a   time  delineation--.     As   far  as  I'm  concerned, 
my  family  comes  first,  and  I  do  plan  my  schedule  around  my  family, 
around  what  would  be  suitable  for  the  family.     I  do  find  myself  away 
from  home,   sometimes  more  than  I'd  like  to  be.     But,  my  children, 
for  example,  are  well-adjusted  to  the  situation;  I  don't  think  they 
suffer  in  any  way.     I   think  that  is  a  true  fallacy,  when  people  say 
thay.  children  are  going  to  suffer  if  the  mother  goes  away  from  home 
to  work  or  to  do  whatever.     I  think  the  real  question  is  the  quality 
of  the  time  that  you  spend  and  not  the  amount  of  time.     I  give  my 
family  my  undivided  attention  when  it's  family  time,   and  they  in  turn 
respect  my  time,  when  I'm  doing  something  that  is  necessary  for  the 
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Anderson:       board  or  something  else  thafi  is  necessary  for  me  as  an  individual. 

They  respect  the  fact  that  that's  my.  time,   and  when  it's  their  time, 
they  get  my  undivided  attention. 

Craw ley:         Do  you  think  that  men  in  general  usually  feel  the  need  to  be  with 
their  children  and  help  raise  their  children  as  much  as  women? 
Do  you  think  that  they  feel  guilty  in  going  off  to  work,  whereas  if 
you  go  off  to  work,   people  look  at  you  and  say  "oh,  she  might  be 
a  horrible  mother  because  she  doesn't  stay  home  with  her  children."? 

Anderson:       I  think  that  most  fathers  enjoy  spending  time  with  their  children, 
and  probably  most  of  them  would  wish  they  could  spend  more  time 
with  their  children,   but  I  don't  think  they  would  really  look  at  it 
as  anything  they  could  weigh  in  terms  of  any  guilt.     I  think  that 
most  fathers   look  at  their  occupation  as  their  function  and  children 
as  the  benefit,   the  "icing",   and  I  don't  think  that—of  course,   I 
may  be  just  generalizing  on  some  experiences.      But  I  don't  think 
most  men  feel  guilty  about  not  spending  more  time  with  their  family, 
and  those  who  spend  more  time  with  their  family  are  doing  it  because 
they  have  a  strongERfamily  relationship  than  occupation  relationship. 

Crawley:         Does  your  husband  enjoy  the  fact  that  you're  on  the  board? 

Anderson:       He  gripes  about  it  a  lot,   but  probably  he  is. 

Crawley:         In  your  private  life,   I  think  you  mentioned  before  that  you  never 
have  ttme  really  to  read  a  boo*,  and  thinfcftlike  that—do  you  find 
that  this  occupies  a   lot  of  your  time? 

Anderson:       Yes. 

Crawley:    And  do  you  think  that  men  in  business,  and  things  like  that,  would 
place  above  the  board  any  occupation  that  they  had? 

Anderson:   Yes. 
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Crawley:          Has   this   increased  your  social   life--being  on  the  board? 

Anderson:       Not  really.     It's  changed  some  of  the  pattern.     One  of  the  things 
that  concerns  me,   and  wh've  made  many  attempts  to  change  it,   but 
I've  found  that  both  my  husband  and  I,   instead  of  spending  social 
evenings  doing  things  we  really  wanted  to  do,  we  were  doing  social 
things  that  neither  one  of  us  particularly  care  about.     So  that 
kind  of  thing--.     We  don't  have  that  many  more  social  functions  to 
attend,   but   they're  of  a  different  variety.      It's  more  of  a  community 
obligation,   than  a   fun  situation. 

Crawley:         What  are  your  sources  of  information- -are  they  magazines,   books, 
TV? 

Anderson:       Oh,   I  use  just  about  anything  I  can  find.     I  try  to  watch  things  on 
television  that  are  pertinent  to  education.     I  read  about  six  major 
education  publications  each  month.     I  probably  have  read  three-quarters 
of  all  the  books  as  they're  published.     I  try  to  read  them  as  new 
books  come  out,   on  education.     And  then  I  use  the  expertise  of  others 
in  the  field. 

Crawley:         And  does  your  staff  give  you  reading  material? 

Anderson:       Oh  yes,  we  have  lofa  of  that.     Just  about  every  report  that  comes  from 
the  staff  or  propositions  for  something  new,   reports  of  meetings  they've 
attended.     I  try  to  attend  as  many  conferences  as   it's   possible  for 
me  to  do,   because  I  think  that  conferences  and  visits  to  other  districts 
are  very  valuable  to  a  board  member.     This  I  trf  to  do. 

Crawley:         In  evaluating  the  experience  of  serving  on  the  board,  has  serving 
been  different  from  what  you  had  expected  it  to  be? 

Anderson:       [pause]     Not  really.     I  think  it's  more  confining  than  I  had  expected. 
That's  the  only  word  that  comes  to  mind.     I  anticipated  more  leeway. 
There's  a  great  deal  that's  confining  about  the  topics  that  come  up 
for  discussion,   and  many  times  I'd   like  to  be  much  more  involved 
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Anderson:       than  I  am  in  some  areas.     I  find  that  it  just  isn't  possible. 

There's  no  way  to  be  more  involved  in  some  areas --board  members 
just  aren't  expected  to  be  more  involved,  and  consequently  they 
get  strong  feeling  against  invottement  in  some  areas.     I'm  very 
interested  in  particularly  methods  and  innovations.     And  yet 
there's  really  not  a  great  deal  that  I  can  do.     And  I've  discovered 
just  working  on  this  desegregation  proposal,   I'm  very  excited  about 
it,   I  enjoy  working  on  it,  I'm  happy  to  devote  all  of  the  time  that 
I  have  to  the  proposal;  and  I  believe  it's  an  outstanding  proposal-- 
not  because  I've  worked  on  it,   but  because  I  think  it  is  unusual 
and  very  beneficial  for  the  community.     But  a  great  deal  of  the 
opposition  we've  received  toward  the  plan  in  the  last  f«w  weeks 
comes,   not  because  of  the  plan,   but  because  two  board  members  developed 
the  plan,  and  the  opposition  sit--     And  I  might  add,   all  thirteen  of 
the   principles,    in  one  way  or  another,   have  been  involved  in  some 
criticism  of  this  proposal,   and  particularly  six  of  the  men,  who 
I  would  consider  those  who  have  the   least  favorable  fiew  of  women 
on  the  board,   put  it  that  way.     They  are  very  indignant  that  we 
should  present  something  of  this  sort.     In  the  first  place,  we're 
not  educatios,   and  we're  just  women,   and  we're  just  board  members, 
and  what  business  do  we  have  getting  into  their  realm  of  education. 

I  find  that  very  confining  because  I  feel  obligated.     Now  if 
I  feel  I  can  contribute  something,  I'd   like  to  contribute  it.     And 
I  don't  want  to  feel  that  I  have  to  refrain  from  speaking  on  a 
particular  subject,   pr  preparing  what  I  feel  might  be  of  help,   jmst 
because  I  happen  to  be  on  the  board. 
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Crawley: 

Anderson: 

Cratiey: 

Anderson: 


Crawley: 


Anderson: 


Do  you  have  different  ideas  between  how  government  operates  and 
how  it  should  operate!  after  being  in  governement? 
Do  I  have  different  ideas  now? 


Yes. 


No.  I  don't  think  it's  changed  any  of  ray  feelings  about  it.     It's 
made  me  more  sympathetic  to  those  who  are  in  public  office.     I 
think  I  maybe  had  the  feeling  that  they  were  a   little  more  than 
human,   or  maybe  a   little   less   than  human--!  'm  not  sure  in  some 
cases.     But  I  feel  more  a  /apathetic  toward  the  responsibilities 
and  the  facts  that  regardless  of  whether  you  agree  with  someone's 
point  of  view,   a  person  who  is  in  a  position  of  pubftic  office  is_ 
devoting  a  great  deal  of  time  towards  a  cause  he  may  feel  strongly 
about.     It's  very  time-consuming}  'it's  a  very  large  Job,   and  I 
think  maybfc  in  that  way  iy  feelings  have  become  more  sympathetic. 
Has  your  experience  changed  you  in  any  way--are  you  supporting 
other  women,  and  are  you  supporting  other  women  entering  into 
politics? 

[pause]      Not  necessarily.     As   long  as   I  can  remember,   I've  always 
tried  to  encourage  women  to  speak  out  and  to  be  invo  Ived  .   because, 
for  some  reason,   I  have  always   been  involved  in  a  variety  of  causes 
or  whatever  you  might  call  them.      Not  with  any  sense  of  doing  it  to 
further  the  image  of  women,   or  anything  of  that  sort,   but  because 
I  had  a  personal  commitment  towards   it.     And  I've  always  tried  to 
encourage  other  women  to  be  involved  in  a  variety  of  areas. 

I  don't  think  that  it's  changed  my  feeling  one  way  or  another. 
It  hasn't  made  me  go  out  and  support  other  women  just  because  they're 
women,   because  I  still  basically  believe  that  in  any  job,  whether  it's 
paid  employment,   or  political  office,   or  community  involvement  or 
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Anderson:       the  job.     I've  always  felt  that  there  are  Just  as  many  well  qualified 
women  as  there  are  well  qualified  men,  and  would  oppose  anyone 
supporting  a  man, just  because  he  was  a  man,  when  there  was  a  *e& 
better  qualified  woman.     But  by  the  same  reason,   I  won't  go  out  and 
support  women  just  because  they're  women. 

Crawley:         Do  you  feel  that  qualified  women  are  being  kept  in  the  home  because 
of  the  image  that  women  are  weaker  than  men? 

Anderson:       No,   I  don't  really  think  so.     I  think  the  reason  they're  in  the 
home  is  because  many  women  haven't  accepted  the  challenge  to  go 
out  of  the  home,   by  their  own  volition.     There  are  a  lot  of  different 
kinds  of  discrimination  against  women,   but  that  one  in  particular 
is  just  because  many  women  haven't  accepted  that  challenge  and 
responsibility  to  go  beyond  their  home. 

Crawley:         Do  you  now  feel  discrimination  against  you  sitting  on  the  board 
because  you  are  a  woman? 

Anderson:       Oh,   I  find  many  instances  that  I  would  feel  this. 

Crawley:         Could  you  cite  some  examples? 

Anderson:       Well,   I  overhear  via  the  grapevine  a  number  of  the  kinds  of  snide 
remarks  that  men  particularly  make.     Very  few  women  oak*  remakks 
like  that—at  least  they  don't  make  them  about  the  women  on  the 
board. 

For  example, "she  ought  to  stay  home  and  take  care  of  her  kids." 
Particularly  when  I  am  involved  in  the  community  in  a  big  way,  which 
I  am  now  with  the  desegregation  proposal- -that  kind  of  a  feeling 
comes  more  often  than  I'd   like  to  admit. 

Crawley:         Do  you  think  more  women  support  you  in  your  policy  making  than  do 
men? 
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Anderson:       I  don't  know. 

Crawley:          It  would   be   impossible  to  find  out? 

Anderson:       I've  never  really  locked  at  that.     I  mean  I've  never  thought  about 
it  to  the  point  of  investigating.     lM*4ak-»hn.L  HLJL  uuuie  nay   v£-- 
I  tend  to  think  that  women  are  more  informed  on  education,   but  I 
don't  know  that  that's   trye.     I  would  just  tend  to  feel  that  way. 

Crawley:         Are  you  satisfied  that  you  are  being  effective  as  a  female  public 
servant? 

Anderson:       Well,   I'm  doing  my  best,   but  I'm  not  really  satisfied  with  it 

because  I'm  not  sure  that  I'd  do  a  real  good  job  if  I  decided  that 
I  was  satisfied  with  what  I'd  done  and  didn't  try  to  do  a  little 
more.     At  least,   I_  can  never  be  completely  satisfied.     I  think  that 
I'm  doing  the  best  that  I  can,   and  I  think  it's  a  favorable  response 
overall. 

Crawley:         Will  you  seek  an  additional  term? 

Anderson:       The  term  that  I  have  now  doesn't  expire  until  July  of  1974.     I 

haven't  really  decided.     I  probably  would.     Of  course  it  depends  on 
family  situations  and  whether  or  not  I  find  thatfl  could--.     Maybe 
I  could  answer  that  questionsby  saying  I  do  have  an  ambition  to 
continue  in  public  service,  whether  it's  on  the  board  or  in  some 
other  capacity,  I  couldn't  answer  at  this  time. 

Crawley:         Do  you  feel  you're  assisting  the  benefit  of  the  women's  movement  by 
serving  on  the  board? 

Anderson:       Yes,   I  do.     And  I  would  hope  that  I  could  do  it,   not  by — .      I'm  not 
a  protestor,   and  I'm  not  campaigning  for  women  as  such,   but  I  hope 
I'm  projecting  a  better  image,   that  women  are  capable  of  being  rational 
individuals,   and  thorough,   and  just  as  capable  as  men  in  the  capacity 
that  I  have. 


Crawley:         In  serving  then  on  the  board,  do  you  feel  that  you're  breaking 
down  many  discriminations  that  men  hold  against  women? 

Anderson:       I  hope  so. 

Crawley:         Do  you  think  that  terms  should  be  limited  by  length  of  service  or 
by  age? 

Anderson:       Not  necessarily.     I  think  that  you  get  to  a  certain  point,   and 

particularly  in  education.     Now  in  some  areas   I  would  feel  a  little 
differently,   but  in  education,   I  think  you  have  to  be  mature  enough 
to  understand  the  kinds  of  concepts  and  decisions  that  are  coming 
about.     For  that  reason,  and  for  that  reason  alone,   I  don't  feel 
that,   for  example,  an  eighteen-year-old  student  has  yet  reached 
the  kind  of  maturity  that  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  kind  of 
of  decisions   that  would  be  necessary  on  a  board  of  education. 

And  then,   at  the  other  extreme,   I  think  once  you've  passed  the 

years   that  you  have  some   involvement,  ^BHHMMlflh"wllet:^er  *t>s 
through  children  or  community  service  or  something  of  this  aort-- 
I  think  you  reach  an  age  limit,   or  at  least  an  outlook  limit  in 
the  field  of  education,  where  you're  really  of  no  value  to  education 
as  a  policy  maker.     So,   I  would  tend  to  feel  that  those  are  the  two 
extremes.     The  youngest  and  the  oldest  are  not  necessarily  good 
candidates  for  board  members.     But  within  the  other  range,   I 
don't  see  any  reason  to  limit  a  good  board  member  to  two  terms  of 
office,   just  for  the  sake  of  putting  a  limitation  on  it.     I  think 
that  there  are  many  people  who  could  easily  serve  three  or  four  terms, 
which  could   be  even,   say,    twelve  years,   and  be  effective  board 
members,   and  still  have  the  kind  of  personal   involvement  that  I 
think  is   important  on  the  board. 
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Anderson:  As   far  as   limitations  in  other  offices,   I  feel  that  in  some 

other  areas,   I  don't  think  there  should  be  any  kinds  of  limitations. 

Crawley:         Since  you  and  Mrs.  West  seem  to  be  putting  in  the  most  time  on  the 
board,  and  other  women  also,  do  you  think  that  the  best  possible 
board  would  be  made  up  of  concerned  mothers  that  would  qualify 
for  the  board?- -instead  of  having  men  on  there  too. 

Anderson:       Not  necessarily.     No,  I  think  that  you  need  a  balance  of  people. 

I/m  not  a  separatist  in  any  area,  and  I  think  that  would  be  just  as 

bad  as  all  men  on  a  board  because  they're  more  this  way  or  more  that 

w&r 
way  or  some  otherwvyy.     I  think  it's  very  important  to  have  a  balance. 

But  if  it  happens  that  there  were  five  welllqaalii^d,   interested 
women,  who  happened  to  be  elected  to  the  board,   I  think  that's  fin*. 
Not  that  there's  any  reason  that  they  should  not  be  serving  on  a 
board,   but  as   long  as  they  have  fair  and  equal  opportunity,   then 
I  think  you'd  have  balanced  boards,  a  reasonable  number  of  women 
and    men. 

Crawley:         Would  you  like  to  wee  a  majority  of  women  on  your  board --qualified 
women? 

Anderson:       I'd  be  very  pleased  to  see  another  woman  on  the  board,   yes. 

Crawley:         Thank  you  very  much;   it's  really  interesting. 

Anderson:       Thank  you. 

[End   of  tape] 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  MRS.  GEBTRUDS  BSEBB 

Annandi  This  is  a  taped  Interview  with  Mrs.  Gertrude  Beebe,  councilman  of 
Signal  Hill.   It  was  held  in  the  council  chambers  of  Signal 
Hill  on  April  13 »  1972  at  liOO,  two  days  after  her  re-election 

on  April  11,  1972.  Her  first  position  in  public  office  was  in 

. 
19^2  as  City  Treasurer.  Signal  Hill  is  a  small  industrial 

community,  mostly  blue  collar  workers.  It  was  located  near 
Long  Beach,  California.  Mrs.  Beebe  is  approximately  65  years  of 
age.  Her  present  term  will  end  when  she  is  69.  She  feels  that 
she  should  retire  then.  It  is  an  interesting  tape  with  few  dis 
turbances. 

Annandj  What  other  offices  have  you  held? 

Beebe  i   I  was  26  years  as  City  Treasurer  having  been  elected  in  19^2, 
up  til  1968.  Then,  in  1968  I  was  selected  to  run  concurrently 
with  City  Treasurer  as  City  Clerk,  which  lasted  ~  1966  to 
1968. 

Annandj  Mrs.  Beebe,  was  the  board  districted,  or  did  you  run  at  large? 

Beebe  i   /?// 

Annandi  What  competition  did  you  have? 

Beebe :   Beginning  when? 

Annandj   Your  present  term? 

Beebe »   There  were  10  candidates  for  office,  three  positions  to  be  filled. 

Annandj  Were  there  any  other  women? 

Beebe j   Yes,  there  was  one  other,  the  incumbent,  htss  Sandra  Miller. 

Annandi  Was  it  a  close  campaign,  or  —  what  type  of  campaign  was  it? 


- 
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Beebei   Well*  it  was  rather  a  difficult  campaign.  The  city  was  quite 
divided  on  the  people  who  were  contesting  for  the  positions. 
Theymain  thing  that  was  the  base  of  the  contention  was  the  fact 
that  Miss  Miller,  who  is  an  editor  of  her  own  paper,  had  a  news 
paper  associate,  a  reporter,  who  created  quite  a  bit  of  contro 
versy  here  in  the  council  chamber  during  council  meetings.  And  on 
his  criticism  of  members  of  the  council  and  of  public  activities. 

Annandi  Could  you  elaborate  further  on  this  criticism? 

Beebei   Well,  the  criticism  was,  in  a  way,  Just,  because  the  gentleman 

who  was  involved  in  this  controversy  did  come  into  the  council  and 
was  accussed  of  coming  in  with  the  idea  of  being  a  rabble  rouser. 
Actually,  I  did  not  feel  that  that  was  his  intention  in  coming  in, 
because  he  was  bringing  to  light  a  number  of  items  that  were 
occurring  in  the  cityi — Irregularities  of  the  city  clerk  and  his 
position.  Now  the  one  thing  that  created,  I  think,  the  greatest 
furor  was  the  fact  that  he  had  come  in  on  the  first  day  of  the 
filing  date  prior  to  this  recent  election,  to  get  information  on 
taking  out  nomination  papers.  The  city  clerk  had  not  appointed 
a  deputy,  and  those  papers  must  be  —  and  he  wasn't  there  him 
self  —  and  these  papers  must  be  given  out  by  an  authorized 
person.  So,  the  girl  who  was  doing  his  secretarial  work,  since 
she  had  not  been  deputized  as  a  city  clerk,  could  not  give  the 
papers  out,  and  the  man  was  not  present.  Which  actually  was 
reason,  very  valid  reason,  for  the  clerk  being  under  criticism. 
Well,  that  came  out  in  a  council  meeting,  and  the  city  clerk 
Jumped  up  and  Bailed  the  gentleman  a  liar,  and  the  gentleman 
in  turn  called  the  city  clerk  a  liar,  and  people  began  to  take 
sides  very  definitely  on  the  association. 
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BeebeZi  Now,  I  felt,  I  do  feel,  that  Miss  Miller  was  a  very  strong 

council  member.  She  was  disliked  by  two  members  of  our  council, 

very,  very  much  disliked.  And  there  was  a  graat  deal  of  hatred 

spewed  back  and  forth  over  the  council  table  at  many  meetings. 

And,  of  course,  people  in  the  chamber  were  divided  on  their 

reactions  to  the  particular  candidates. 
AnnandL  You  had  to  run  for  X  number  of  votes  throughout  the  community. 

Where  did  you  receive  most  of  your  votes? 
Beebe «  I  think  they  were  pretty  well  spread  out. 
Annandi  Is  there  any  indication  that  women  tended  to  vote  for  you  because 

you  are  a  woman? 

Beebei   I  think  that  that  has  its  bearing,  yes. 
Annandi   In  what  area  did  you  receive  the  fewest  number  of  votes? 
Beebe t   Probably  in  the  northest  part  of  —  I  didn't  bring  a  recording 

of  the  different  --  If  you  wish  me,  I  can  go  get  that  result. 
Annandi   Oh,  no,  that's  OK. 
Beebei   All  right. 

Annandi  How  did  you  raise  your  money  for  the  campaign? 
Beebei   I  furnished  it  myself.  I  had  no  contributions  at  all. 
Annandi   Do  you  find  it  difficult  for  women  to  run  for  office  moreso 

than  it  *s  for  a  man? 
Beebei   I  think  things  are  opening  up  for  women.  I  think  there's  more 

thinking  from  the  women  now,  of  going  Into  political  andpubllc 

life.  I'm  gald  to  see  that. 
Annand:  How  did  you  meet  your  constituency? 
Beebei   Just  how  do  you  mean  that? 

Annand t  Did  you  go  from  door  00  door?  Did  you  write  your  own  speeches? 
Beebe s   No,  there  was  none  of  that.  I'm  not  that  kind  of  a  campaigner. 

I  started  out  as  City  Treasurer,  and  met  my  constituents  over 

the  counter.   I  had  a  clerical  Job  along  with  beinpc  Cltv  Clerk 
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Beebet   I  clerked  In  the  water  department,  and  met  them*  I  was  also 
the  clerk  in  charge  of  the  Signal  Hill  Post  Offloet  which  was 

Instituted  in  1956.  In  meeting  those  people  personally.  I  Just 

j 
developed  a  olienteljb,  and  I  just  ran  on  my  record,  that's  all* 

I've  never  spent  very  much  money  adverslting  or  asking  support  of 

the  people t  it  just  was  automatic. 
Annandi  Did  you  write  any  speeches? 
Beebet   Ho. 

Annandi  Did  you  have  any  other  people  speak  for  you? 
Beebes   No. 

Annandi  Did  your  husband  speak  for  you? 
Beebei   I  have  been  a  divorcee  practically  all  of  the  tftfte  that  I  have 

been  In  service. 

Annandi  Was  there  a  slate  when  you  ran?  . 
Deebei   NO,  only  to  serve  the  people ,  \AJ&Q£L 
Annandi  Was  there  —  could  you  describe  the  hostility  that  you  mentioned 

between  candidates? 
Beebei   Oh,  it  is  sooun pleasant,  the  hatred  they  expressed  towards  each 

other.  They  became  very  personal*  and  I  have  never  felt  that 

talking  over  the  council  table  should  involve  personalities  at  all. 
/aanfioi:  Could  you  describe  some  of  these  hostilities? 
Beebei   Well,  they  Just  got  in  and  expressed  themselves  as  hostile  to  the 

very  thoughts  and  actions  of  people  —  of  the  other  oounollwoman . 

MOW,  they  did  not  attack  me  nearly  as  severely  as  they  did  Hiss 

;  lller.  But  they  attacked  her  because  she  brought  to  light 

activities  that  were  going  on,  Making  accusations  through 

her  paper,  that  the  council  members  were  getting  personal 

certain 
preference  on/things.  That  certain  council  members  had  had 

streets  built  in  for  them  to  suit  their  convenience  to  serve 
property  that  was  their  own.  And,  thase  things  actually  did 


5 
Beebet   happen*  We  had  a  gentleman  who  was  mayor  for  two  terms  of  our 

administration,  who  came  In  and  asked  for  streets  to  be  built  to 
serve  property  of  his*  That  particular  area  had  not  been  marked 
for  Improvement  so  soon,  and  he  got  It.  3Dtfs  true  that  there 
were  preferences  being  shown  to  the  council  members,  that  they 
were  being  given  preferential  care. 

Annandt  What  Issues  did  you  focus  your  campal:  i  01? 

Eeebei   Trying  to  be  fair  to  the  public  at  larj:e,  and  to  weigh  carefully 
and  considerately,  whether  or  not  It  wns  for  the  good  of  the 
city  at  large. 

Xncfendt  Did  you  have  a 


Annan d i  Who  worked  In  your  campaign? 

TOO  "he:   Well,  the  main  work  In  my  campaign,  In  this  last  one,  was  the 
publicity  given  me  by  the  Signal  Hill  Beacon* 

Annandt  Did  they  give  publicity  to  the  other  candidates? 

Beebei   Yes,  they  offered  freely  to  publish  a  picture  and  a  story  about 
their  work,  and  It  was  very  fair,  the  things  —  In  fact,  the 
candidate  wrote  up  their  own  story,  and  It  was  merely  copied  for 
the  public  to  have  a  cbanoa  to  see  what  they  had  to  sell. 

Annandi  Mrs.  Beebe,  do  you  feel  there  is  a  difference  between  the  way 
women  campaign  and  the  way  men  campaign? 

Beebei   Possibly  so.  I  believe  that  the  women  are  actually  more  careful 
In  their  subject  matter.  We  may  be  considered  somewhat  catty  in 
our  way  of  doing  things,  but  I  felt  that  our  campaign  was  clear. 
I  think  It  was  more  fearless  than  the  men.  We  laid  our  cards  on 
the  table,  and  did  not  have  to  go  on  the  dAfeiwive  at  any  time 
and  I  liked  that  very  much.  I  really  think  that  my  position 
on  the  ballot  was  affected  by  this  particular  reaction,  because 
I  felt  that  ttlss  Killer  was  certainly  entitled  to  come  In  and 
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Beebet        continue  her  work  as  Kiss  Miller.     I  do  not  believe,   however»   that 

the  people  who  voted  against  her  in  a  great  lot  were  voting 
against  her,   but  voting  against  the  gentleman  who  was  digging  up 
the  publicity  that  came  outt 

Annandt      How  did  you  reach  your  decision  to  run  for  office? 

Beebei        Well,    I  had  to  make  a  living.     This  started  many  years  ago. 

I  had  four  small  ohildran,   and  I  had  to  have  a  Job.     So,   about 
a  year  before  the  election  in  194-2,   I  had  a  very  good  friend  who 

came  to  me  and  she  said,    "Gertrude,   why  don't  you  run  for  the  Job 

x.  LOfljSJL^ 
of  City  Treasurer?"     And  I  said,    ^Remember  this,   I  have  never  been 

trained  in  any  business  line."  I  went  to  school  to  train  to  teach 
school,   which  I  did  for  six  years  in  Wyoming,   and  came  to 
California,   and  had  my  family  that   I  had  to  support,    so  I  had  to 
be  looking  around  for  something,   and  I  was  doing  odd  Jobs  that  I 
could  get,    had  very  little  or  no  security  at  all.     So  I  said, 
"I  Just  don't  feel  that  I'm  equal  to  a  Job  like  that."     She  said, 
"Now  listen.     That  is  not  a  hard  Job,  and  if  you've  taught 
arithmetic,   you  can  handle  the  work  that  is  entailed  with  this 
particular  Job."     So,   I  said,    "I'm  not  known.     What  am  I  going  to 
do  in  a  case  like  that?"     She  said,    "Just  let  me  do  a  little  bit 
of  thinking  on  this." 

And,   of  course,   this  being  an  oil  city,   that  was  her  first 
kind  of  thinking.     So,   she  told  me  to  go  to  an  oil  man  who, 
strangely,   had  the   same  surname  as  I  did,   Travers,   and  she 
said,    "You  go  to  Prank  Travers,   and  see  what  you  can  find  out." 
So  I  made  an  appointment  with  Mr.   Frank  Travers,   and  he  came  out 
to  see  me,    and  he  said,    "Well,   what  is  your  problem?"     And  I 
told  him  I  wanted  to  run  for  City  Treasurer,   and  I  said,    "The 
only  thing  I'm  asking  you  as  an  oil  industry  is  not  to  oppose 
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Beebe:   me,  I'll  work  on  it  myself."  I  didn't  know  how  I  was  going  to 

work  on  it,  but  I  would  do  so.  And  I  said,  "All  that  I  ask  is  that 
you  do  not  bring  someone  out  to  oppose  me  when  I  ask  for  the 
Job."  Ee  said,  "Well,  I  think  we  can  manage  that."  And  so  I 
said,  "Now  what  do  I  do?"  And  he  said,  "Get  yourself  —  keep 
yourself  Before  the  public  and  become  better  known  in  the  Hill." 

Well,  there  wasn't  very  much  for  a  woman  to  become  known  in 
the  Hill  at  the  time,  and  so  all  of  a  sudden  I  turned  out  to  be 
president  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  that  was  my  first 
step.  And,  I  got  it  through  people  who  were  interested  in  the 
oil  industry,  and  I  enjoyed  the  year's  work,  incidentally.  So, 
—  well  before  I  actually  got  into  that,  I  was  circulating 
petitions  that  the  industry  was  Interested  in  having  signed,  going 
to  the  legislature,  and  I  met  quite  a  number  of  people  through 
those  two  mediums,  and  they  knew  that  I  was  in  financial  straights, 
that  I  had  to  try  to  provide  for  my  family  and  myself,  and  I 
came  out  ahead  of  the  Incumbent  by  only  some  sixty- ttoree  votes. 
So  I  wasn't  an  easy  victory,  as  far  as  that  goes.  Of  course, 
people  say,  "One  vote  will  do  it  if  you  have  a  majority,  one  will 
do  it."  But  sixty-three  is  pretty  tight.  So  I  came  Into  the 
city  and  was  well- received  by  the  forces  —  the  staff  Jiere. 
And,  It  Just  seemed  I  worked  into  a  niche.  So,  as  I  say,  my 
clientele  that  I  served  has  actually  been  my  background  for 
running  for  office.  I  have  done  very  little  street  walking,  no 
talking. 

Annandi  What  was  your  second  office  that  you  campaigned  for? 

Beebe i   After  six  and  a  half  terms,  I  campaigned  for  City  Clerk$, combined 
with  City  Treasurer.  Our  attorney  ruled  that  It  was  perfectly 
proper  that  because  neither  Job  was  a  full-time  Job,  and  the 
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there  was  nothing  that  would  Interfere  fctazdc  with  going  in  for  a 
second  Job,  and  making  a  full-time  Job  out  of  the  two  positions. 
So,  I  lasted  there  two  years,  and  went  under  retirement  In  1968, 
the  first  of  February,  and  then,  when  it  cane  tine  to  come  up  for 
city  councilman,  I  ran  for  that. 

Incidentally,  I  would  have  been  sixty-five  in  August,  and  I 
really  was  retiring,  that  was  my  thinking  at  the  time  I  retired, 
and  I  had  some  citizens  who  said,  "Who  don't  you  —  if  you're 
-oing  for  retirement,  why  don't  you  go  out  for  council  member?" 
and  I  felt  that  I  could  be  of  value  there,  and  so  I  began  to  take 
it  quite  seriously,  and  went  for  It. 
.Jhy  did  you  feel  that  you  would  bo  of  value  there? 
Well,  we  had  had  a  woman  council  member.  She  considered  oouncll- 
woman  as  being  the  proper  name  to  use.  Hiss  Miller  and  I  both  took 
the  cognomen  of  councilman,  because  we  felt  it  was  a  position,  and 
not  a  sex  situation.  We  felt  that  we  were  completely  equal  to  the 
men,  that  the  position  should  be  considered  councilman. 
VJhen  you  ran  for  City  Treasurer,  what  year  was  that? 
From  19^2  until  1968,  six  and  a  half  terms. 

When  you  ran  for  City  treasurer  in  19^2,  did  you  feel  any  opposltlo 
because  you  were  a  woman? 
Ho,  not  in  the  least. 

Why  do  you  feel  that  you  weren't  discriminated  against  at  all  becau 
because  you  were  a  woman? 

Because  this  particular  position  had  always  been  filled  by  a  woman, 
here  on  the  Hill,  and  there  was  no  man  who  would  come  up  for  the 
position  because  it  was  such  a  low  pay.  I  started  out  at 
$110  a  month,  and  no  man  would  accept  a  job  for  that  kind  of 
money. 
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teebei   No. 

nnandi   In  what  way  do  you  feel  your  education  has  helped  you? 

teebei   Welli  I  feel  that  everybody  should  get  as  much  education  as 
possible i  regardless  of  what  field  they're  going  out  for. 

nnand«  I.'rs.  Beebe,  would  you  please  tell  me  something  about  your 
education,  where  you  went  to  school. 

Jeebei   I  took  my  entire  schooling  In  a  very  small  torn  In  Wyoming , 

Wheatlandi  I  went  from  the  first  through  the  twelve  grade  right 
in  the  one  torn.  Then,  the  summer  that  I  finished  high  school,  I 
went  over  to  the  University  of  Wyoming,  and  took  the  summer 
educational  course  to  prepare  me  for  teaching.  I  had  taken  the 
high  school  preparatory  work  in  normal  training,  so  I  went  in 
the  first  summer  after  finishing  high  school  and  started  my 
university  work.  I  did  all  of  my  education  In  the  University 
of  Wyoming  in  summers  and  taught  school  in  the  winter,  getting  my 
credential  kind  of  peace  meal.  Then  in  192?  I  came  to  California, 
and  I  worked  at  small  Jobs,  many  different  Jobs,  governess, 
worked  in  stores,  and  then  had  my  family  —  married  and  had  my 
family.  And  I  moved  up  and  dom  the  coast  for  —  well,  after  I 
V7as  married,  for  about  eight  years,  no,  six  years,  because  it 
came  time  for  my  oldest  child  to  start  to  school,  and  I  refused  to 
be  a  gypsy  from  then  on.  And  that  actually  put  me  in  a  position 
after  I  had  moved  to  the  Long  Beach  area,  to  the  point  that  I 
thought  that  I  had  to  go  to  work,  and  that  was  a  little  bit 
difficult  for  me  because  of  the  age  of  my  children. 

innandt  Urs.  Beebe,  were  you  a  member  of  any  Important  civic  groups  suoh 
ad  the  League  of  Women  Voters? 

Jeebei   We  had  committees  quite  extensive  for  a  good  many  fcears  here  in 
the  Hill,  and  I  was  interested  In  some  of  them,  but  I  have  never 
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10 
eebet       been  a  member  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters.     I  am  a  member  of  the 

Republican  Women's  Club, 
nnandi     Were  you  right  in  the  analysis  of  the  qualifications  needed  for 

your  Job. 

eebei       They  were  adequate. 
nnandi      In  your  experience,   do  you  find  that  women  are  considered 

qualifieid  for  your  position  by  the  public  at  larce? 
eebet        Yes,   I  do  think  they  feel  that  way. 

nnandt      3y  professional  people  —  were   received  well  by  them? 
eebei        Yes. 
nnandi     Why  do  you  feel  that  —  wellf   it's  a  General  statement  that  men 

are   considered  more  qualified  than  women  for  positions  such  as 

police  commisslonf   fire  commission,  why  do  you  feel  that  Iromen 

aren't  placed  on  these  boards? 
eebei       Well,   that  is  a  good  question  in  that  I  feel  that  women  could 

serve  very  adequately  on  this  boards.     I  don't  know  whether  the 

men  feel  that  there's  too  much  of  an  auro,   and  that  maybe  women 

can't  take  it,   and  hold  a  level  head  on  the  work  that  may  have  to 

be  done,   but  I  think  that  women  can  do  anything. 

nnandi     Why  do  you  feel  that  the  women  aren't  on  these  positions  right  now? 
eobei        I  feel  that  it's  prejudice.     I  feel  that  men  still  are  controlling 

that   sort  of  reaction,   by,   perhaps,  not  permitting  their  wives 

to  become  Interested  In  those  kind  of  activities. 
nnandi     At  the  beginning  of  your  term  —  let's  take  your  last  term  — 

how  were  you  received  by  the  board  members? 
eebei        I  was  accepted, 
nnand:     Has  the  feeling  changed? 
eebei        I  think  so,    yes. 
nnandi      Have  you  gained  —  have  you  become  more  friendly,   this  type  of 
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That's  rather  difficult  to  say.  I  have  gained  the  ill-feeling 
of  at  least  one  member  of  the  council ,  and  perhaps  two,  but  there 
were  three  members ,  but  there  were  three  members  from  whom  the 
men  members  actually  did  hold  back  communication  with  the 
two  women  members.  It's  been  a  hard  term. 

Why  was  there  ill-feeling? 

. 

Because  of  personal  dislike. 

Could  you  elaborate  on  that? 

Well,  as  I  was  telling  you  before  — 

I  see,  the  same  thing  as  before. 

Yes. 

I  see.  Do  you  feel  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  amount 

of  work  done  by  men  and  women  on  the  board? 

no,  I  feel  it's  very  equitable. 

Is  the  time  put  in  a  matter  of  committment  or  something  else? 

Yes.  I  think  that  all  the  members  are  equally  committed  to  their 

work.  I  feel  that  we've  all  done  our  homework  pretty  well. 

Are  the  demands  on  you  greater  than  the  demands  on  the  men  on  the 

board? 

NO. 

How  much  time  do  you  put  into  your  position  per  week? 

Oh  —  now  yousre  considering  telephone  calls,  and  all  that  —  I 

would  say  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

A  week. 

Yes. 

Exactly  what   is  the  nature  of  your  work? 

Of  course,   our  work  is  to  have  the  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 

in  the  city.     We  are  given  an  agenda  with  the  entire  layout  of 

the  city's  work  for  our  bi-monthly  meetings,   and  of  course,   we're 
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That's  rather  difficult  to  say.     I  have  gained  the  Ill-feeling 

of  at  least  one  member  of  the  council,   and  perhaps  two,   but  there 

were  three  members,   but  there  were  three  members  from  whom  the 

men  members  actually  did  hold  back  communication  with  the 

two  women  members.     It's  been  a  hard  term. 

T,Jhy  was  there  Ill-feeling? 

Because  of  personal  dislike. 

Could  you  elaborate  on  that? 

Well,   as  I  was  telling  you  before  — 

I   see,   the  same  thing  as  before. 

Yes. 

I   see.     Do  you  feel  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  amount 

of  work  done  by  men  and  women  on  the  board? 

No,    I  feel  it's  very  equitable. 

Is  the  time  put  in  a  matter  of  committment  or  something  else? 

Yes.      I  think  that  all  the  members  are  equally  committed  to  their 

work.     I  feel  that  we've  all  done  our  homework  pretty  well. 

Are  the  demands  on  you  greater  than  the  demands  on  the  men  on  the 

board? 

No. 

How  much  time  do  you  put  Into  your  position  per  week? 

Oh  —  now  youtre  considering  telephone  calls,  and  all  that  —  I 

would  say  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

A  week. 

Yes. 

Exactly  what   is  the  nature  of  your  work? 

Of  course,   our  work  is  to  have  the  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 

in  the  city.     We  are  given  an  agenda  with  the  entire  layout  of 

the  city's  work  for  our  bi-monthly  meetings,   and  of  course,   we're 
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Beebei   expected  to  study  them  and  know  what  Is  taking  place.  We  are 

expected  to  know  the  different  areas,  what  is  going  on.  We  are 
receptive  to  the  calls  of  the  public,  and  to  try  to  straighten 
out  problems  that  are  going,  either  by  contacting  the  admlnlstrato: 
or  try  to  work  out  things  in  the  council  chamber.  Then,  at 
four  o'clock  on  council  meeting  day,  which  is  the  first  and 
third  Tuesday  of  each  month,  we  come  in  and  review  our  home 
work,  so  to  speak,  and  try  to  not  reach  decisions,  but  to  be  in 
accord,  or  have  some  definite  idea  of  our  reaction  to  what  is 
taking  place.  It  helps  to  out  down  the  question  and  answer  period 
mt  that  might  ensue  in  the  open  meeting.  We  cannot  come  to  any 
decision  at  all  when  we  come  to  pre-counoil  meetings,  but  we  do 
have  some  idea  of  how  the  general  reaction  is.  You  can  say  a 
lot  and  not  commit  yourself,  you  know. 

Annand «  How  long  do  your  meetings  last? 

Beebei   Our  pre-councll  meetings  last  about  an  hour,  and  our  regular 
council  meetings  are  about  two  hours  and  a  half. 

Annand «  Do  you  side  with  any  particular  persons  on  the  board,  usually? 

Beebei   No,  no. 

Annand t      Do  you  tend  to  side  more  with  the  other  owmen  on  the  board? 

Beebei       No,    I  don't  bhinfc  so,   it's  just  about  a  fifty-fifty  proposition, 

Annand i     Do  you  communicate  between  board  meetings? 

Beebei       No,  not  well.     That  Is  one  of  our  shortcomings. 

Annand  i      On  a  typical  day,  what  kind  of  decisions  do  you  make? 

Beebet       Well,   there  are  business  licenses,   there  are  public  hearings, 
there  are  ordinances  to  be  discussed  and  resolutions.     We  have 
public  business  from  the  floor  which  is  apt  to  bring  up  any 
topic,   and  then,   the  council  is  permitted  at  one  point  in  the 
meeting,   to  bring  up  anything  whether  it  pertains  to  the  meeting 
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Beebei   Itself  or  anything  that  they  feel  is  for  the  good  of  the  city. 

Annandi  What  bills  or  resolutions  are  you  responsible  for? 

Beebei   I  think  that  the  biggest  thing  that  I  feel  strongly  about,  and 

have  been  very  emphatic  about,  has  been  our  recreational  facllltie 
that  we  have  had  in  the  Kill.  Mow,  actually,  Hiss  illller  is  the 
one  who  brought  up  recreational  facility  as  a  speaking  point  when 
she  ran  for  council  flrtt.  The  men  on  the  council  were  not  very 
favorable.  They  seemed  to  think  that  we  Just  didn't  need  anything 
That  Is  not  so.  We  deeded  it  in  the  worst  way  and  we  have 
established  equipment  in  the  park  here,  the  city  hall  area,  and 
have  brought  in  recreation  directors,  and  actually  have  come  along 
way  these  past  four  years  with  the  facility  for  thepubllo. 

We  have  a  commission  who  comes  in  and  makes  recommendations  as 
to  what  they  would  like  to  see  added  to  or  done  away  with,  and  the; 
have  been  a  great  help  to  the  council,  as  far  as  that  goes. 

Annandi  Does  your  council  work  more  in  groups,  or  do  they  work  indlvlduall; 

Beebei   We  should  work  IndependentX/Iy,  but  I.:lss  Illller  and  knot  I  both 

had  the  feeling  that  there  have  been  a  good  many  council  meetings 
of  the  three  —  the  majority  council.  How,  we're  not  supposed  to 
have  any  gatherings  of  three  under  the  Brown  Act,  and  whether  the 
men  got  together  as  twos  at  different  times,  or  what  the 
communication  has  been  —  but  their  reaction  has  been  so  closely 
allied,  that  it  just  seems  a  phyical  Impossibility  for  them  not  to 
have  communication  unbeknownst  to  the  other  members. 

Annandi  You  have  —  I  have  gained  the  impression  that  you  seem  to  side  wit] 
I  iss  Miller  quite  a  bit. 

Beebei   I  have  felt  that  she  deserved  support,  but  there  are  many  things  — 
actually  when  it  came  to  a  vote  —  that  she  got  fifty  percent  of 
my  vote  support. 
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Yes,   think  I  would  have  maintained  the  support  out  ol-faimess 

to  the  things  that  she  introduced  and  brought  up.  The  fairness 

that  she  showed  to  the  public  —  I  think  I  would  hare  to  support 

her  if  she  were  a  man  doing  the  same  things. 

Do  you  feel  the  higher  up  that  you  advance  In  your  political 

~oals,  the  easier  It  is? 

Yes. 

Do  you  side  more  with  the  women  in  your  group  because  they  are 

women  ? 

No,    I  don't  think  so. 

!!rs.   Beebe,   women  are  sometimes  accused  of  using  their  feminfene 

wiles  to  achieve  what  they  want  in  a  Job.     Do  you  find  that  that's 

really  true,   &r  is  that  Just  a  myth. 

I  think  that  women  are  pretty  level  headed,   I  don't  think  that 

women  have  to  use  feminine  wiles.     We  always  have  to  be  ladles, 

but  we  don't  have  to  be  eff eminent  about  them.     We  can  be  gentle 

and  firm,   and  I  think,   fair  and  clear-thinking. 

At  the  public  session,   do  men  seem  to  have  a  greater  authority 

than  the  women? 

Yes. 

Vfhy  is  this? 

I  think  they  are  pushing  themselves  to  maintain  superiority. 

Is  there  an  accepted  fca  way  to  act  at  public  sessions  that  one 

must  leam? 

I  didn't  understand  — 

(W^\- 
Is  there  an  accepted  way  to  act  4$  public  sessions? 

I  still  — 

Is  there  a  certain  way  that  you  should  act  at  a  public  session? 
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Beebe:        Yes,   at  all  times  we  whould  maintain  our  dignity.     I  think  that 

everyone  once  in  a  while,   was  dignity 
is  one  thing  that  we  showed  our  slip  on/here  at  the  table. 

Annandi     Is  it  different  for  men  and  women? 

Beebe:        Very  different. 

Annandi      Fowffo  i^    obuLP^AOA/ot 

Beebe:       The  men  are  much  more  cutting,   they're  crude  In  their  expression  • 
fchelr  treatment  of  many  of  the  people  coming  to  the  podium  and 
being  out  down  on  the  comments  that  the  public  has  come  in  to 
make  are  very  cruel.     We  have  had  a  mayor  who  teas  been  very, 
very  rude.     Ee  asked  me,   in  fact  —  one  time  we  were  going  to  a 
meeting  —  and  he  said,    "I'm  trying  to  be  a  good  mayor."     He 
said,    "What  is  the  natter?     Where  am  I  failing?"     I  said,    "Bill, 
the  one  thing  I  feel  that  your  greatest  shortcoming  is,   is  that 
you  are  completly  devoid  of  tact.11 

He  never  answered  me,   he  didn't  seem  to  deny  it,   but  he  asked 
me  what  my  reaction  to  his  shortcoming  was  and  I  told  him. 

Annandi     Is  either  sex  more  responsive  to  the  public? 

Beebe:        Yes.     Well,   I  won't  say  yes,   either.     We  have  had  councilmen  who 
were  very  kind  and  &entlemenly.     We've  had  some  that  were 
abrupt.     This  present  mayor  Is  not  the  only  one  who  was  abrupt 
and  curt  in  his  reaction  to  the  public,   but,  no,   I  feel  on  the 
whole,   the  responsfcv  Is  pretty  good. 

Annandi      Is  their  a  different  between  the  decision  making  proccesses  of 
men  and  women? 

Beebe «        I  believe,   actually,   that  a  women  is  more  analytic  than  a  man. 

to  CVYvG/y\_, 

Now  like  on  financial  deals,  I  think  that  the  woemn  are  actually 
more  fair  than  the  men  in  setting  up  an  opinion. 

Annandi   Could  you  give  me  an  example  of  this? 

Beebe  i   I  feel  that  women  will  consider  the  economy  more  quickly  than  the 
nan  does.   I  have  noticed  that  on  some  of  the  bids  that  come  up  — 
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Beebe  i        there  were  a  great  many  more  questions  asked  by  the  women  than  the: 
were  by  the  men,   and  the  nen  were  ready  to  put  it  through  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  administrator.     Now,   I  don't  think  that  any 
body  should  go  without  asking  questions  of  the  administration  on 
his  recommendations.     Perhaps  I'm  wrong  —  I'm  not  mistrusting ,   I 
Just  think  we  should  be  careful  of  the  rights  of  our  citizenry. 

Annandi     Women  are  supposed  to  be  highly  emotional.     If  you  feel  strongly 

about  something,   do  the  men  on  the  council  feel  that  you  are  being 
over  emotional! 

Beebe:        I  don't  think  that  we,   personlly,  were. 

Annandi      Is  there  a  degree  of  specialization  on  the  council? 

Beebe:        No. 

Annandi  Eow  do  you  keep  in  touch  with  your  constituents? 

Beebe:   By  telephone  and  conversations  —  mincljn .;  with  the  people. 

Annandi  Do  you  feel  that  community  pressures  are  needed  Bor  change? 

Beebe;   Yes* 

Annandi      Could  you  explain  this? 

Beebe:        Well,   let's  take  our  public  works  department,   for  Instance  —  the 
maintenance  of  our  streets,   highways,    equipment,    such  as  that. 
I  really  feel  that  things  that  have  come  through  because  of 
community  pressure  have  helped  to  bring  us  better  results  In 
obtaining  new  equipment,   and  bettering  conditions  than  if  it  had 
Just  been  left  to  the  council  as  a  unit. 

Annandi     Are  you  swayed  at  all  by  pressure  groups? 

Beebe i        I  think  that  they  have  their  bearing,   but  they  haven't  gone  into 
it  with  a  threatening  attitude.     Our  public  is,    I  think,   civic 
minded,   and  not  too  hard  on  the  council  as  a  group.     Of  course, 
we  are  supposed  to  be  the  policy  making  group,   but  we  listen 
carefully  to  what  is  being  intrudced  to  us? 
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Annandi  Are  you  more  responsive  to  pressure  groups? 

Beebei   _;o,  I  don't  think  so, 

Annandi  Do  you  feel  that  you  can  be  more  effective  to  the  public  because 

you  are  a  woman? 
Beebei   Well,  the  public  says,  "We  need  you,"  and  I  don't  know  whether 

the  sex  had  muhc  to  do  with  it  or  not,  but  I  have  had  a  very, 

very  good  following,  personally. 

Annandi   Do  you  ever  feel  that  the  press  is  unfair  or  misinformed? 
Beebei   1  feel  that  the  press  has  done  real  well  In  this  particular 

area* 
Annandi  Do  you  find  yourself  written  ftp  in  the  newspaper  more  often  than 

other  members  because  you  are  a  woman? 
Beebei   .-o,  I  don't  think  so.  How,  our  local  paper  is  not  too  kind,  but 

the  general  circulation  papers  I  feel  are  real  fair. 

Annandi  Do  you  think  that  women  react  differently  to  criticism  than  men? 
Beebei   Yes,  I  do. 
Annandi  Could  you  explain  that? 
Beebei   I  think  that  women  keep  their  heads  better.  I  think  that  their 

poise  is  a  better  situation.  At  times  that  we  have  been  attacked 

as  council  members,  the  reaction  has  been  of  I  think  a  very  good 

degree  of  dignity  and  trying  to  maintain  a  poise,  is  better  than 

having  become  excited  or  impudent. 
Annandi  You  have  four  children,  how  has  your  position  as  a  councllwoman 

had  an  affect  on  your  family  life. 
Beebei   I  actually  have  five  children.  I  have  four  children  by  one 

marriage,  and  one  child  by  another  marriage.  In  fact,  I  had  to 

take  30  days  off  to  have  one  while  I  was  working.  But,  I  was 

quite  fortunate.  liy  youngest  child  was  starting  to  kinder- 
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Beebei        garten  the  year  that   I  went  to  work,   and  the  time  proceeding 

my  going  to  work,  when   I  was  Just  doing  short  Jobs,   was  a  much 
harder  period  for  me  than  when  I  actually  went  onto  a  staady 
Job.     But  I  lived  Just  a  block  and  a  half  —  I  have  always  lived 
close  to  this  building  since  I  came  into  Signal  Hill.     So,    I 
have  had  no  transportation  problem.     I  was  accessible  if  needed 
for  help  from  my  children.     In  fact,   the  very  first  day  that  I 
worked  here  in  the  hall,   after  kferodaaddb*  I  had  been  installed 
as  an  officer,   my  oldest  daughter  proceeded  to  get  herself  out 
into  the  street  and  backed  into  a  moving  car.     They  got  her 
straightened  out  —  it  was  really  a  matter  of  very  small 
consequence  —  the  oldest  boy  was  able  to  stand  by  after  school 
hours,   and  I  didn't  go  to  work  until  nine  o'clock,   and  so  I  really 
had  very  little  problem  at  that  tlmet 

Annandi     Do  you  feel  that  you  have  a  higher  status  now  that  you  are  in  the 
public  life? 

Beebei        Oh  yes,   it's  beautiful. 

Annandi     How  did  your  family  and  children  react? 

Beebei        They  have  always  been  proud  of  their  mother,   and  they  have  been 
quite  cooperative  right  down  the  line. 

Annandi      How  did  they  help  you  in  your  campaign? 

Beebei       Well,    I  didn't  allow  them  to  participate  in  any  way.     I  didn't  let 
them  carry  flyers  or  anything  for  me.     Actually,    I  didn't  permit 
them  to  be  a  part  of  the  campaign.     Now,   whether  people  felt 
sorry  for  them  because  I  had  four  children  to  raise,   I  don't  know. 
There  may  have  been  some  element  there,   of  them  being  a  part  of 
my  reason  for  being  here. 

Annandi     Mrs.   Beebe,   how  did  you  budget  your  time  with  your  family  during 
your  campalng? 
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19 
Beebei   I  lived  very  closely  with  my  children.  As  I  say,  I  never  had  to 

make  any  personal  campaign,  any  person-to-person  contact  such  as 
door  to  door,  except  the  first  time  that  I  was  elected,  Just 
simply  making  myself  known.  Other  times,  there  was  no  problem. 

J&rnbBdi   Did  your  children  assume  more  responsibilities? 

Beebei   They  had  to. 

Annandt  Could  you  explain  this? 

Beebei   Hell,  the  two  older  ones  —  I  was  quite  fortunate,  my  children 
were  staggered  a  boy  and  a  girl,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  And  the 
oldest  boy  took  care  of  the  younger  brother,  and  the  girl  took 
care  of  the  smaller  girl,  and  they  knew  that  mother  would  be 
tired  when  she  came  in,  and  they  would  have  the  dishes  washed,  or 
the  potatoes  peeled,  and  they  all  felt  their  responsibility,  and  I 
was  very  proud  of  them. 

Annandt  ¥hat  are  your  hobbles? 

Beebei   I  have  been  a  coin  collector  for  several  years.  It  hasn't  been 
very  Valuable  coins,  &'EI  going  a  little  bit  into  the  higher 
priced  coins  now.  But  I  have  become  quite  a  coin  collector. 
While  I  was  with  the  city  as  clerk  in  charge  of  the  Post  Office,  I 
was  quite  interested  in  stamp  collecting,  and,  of  course,  those 
are  both  tilings  that  I  was  able  to  work  with  with  the  Job,  because 
I  was  able  to  watch  for  interesting  colncs,  I  was  watching  Cor 
Interesting  stamps.  But  the  stamps  I  have  thrown  over.  I  found 
them  the  hardest  things  to  handle,  because,  really,  it's  a 
more  expensive  hobby  even  than  coin  collecting,  and  I  Just  haven't 
kept  it  up. 

.:ou,  I  am  becoming  very  interest&d  in  goneology,  and  I'm  very 
young  in  it,  but  I'm  quite  enthusiastic,  and  I  hope  to  have  a 
family  tree  that  extends  at  least  four  generations.  I  hope  to  go 
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Beebe ;   farther  than  that,  but  I  hope  to  complete  a  geneology. 

Annand:  Eotr  has  your  position  affected  your  social  life? 

Beebei   I  am  not  a  very  social  person.  By  by  choice,  have  not  gone 

into  a  number  of  activities.  I  find  that  I  just  prefer  not  to  hav« 
a  number  of  organizations  that  will  be  drawing  on  my  time  too 
much.  1  do  not  like  being  out  at  night,  so  I  limit  myself, 
voluntarily,  in  my  social  life. 

Annand:   Do  you  associate  with  people  you  would  never  have  associated  with 
before? 

Beebei   Oh  my,  yes.  1  have  associated  with  all  kinds  of  people,  and 

it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  have  communication  with  the  bankers  and 
the  people  in  the  school  system,  my  next  door  neighbors  —  believe 
it  or  not,  there  were  aoa  many  years  that  I  didn't  even  known  my 
own  neighborhood  —  and  it's  Just  a  pleasure  to  know  that  I'm 
rubbing  elbows  with  everybody. 

Annand:   From  your  experience,  HBOC  do  you  feel  that  women  with  children 
under  the  age  of  ten  should  be  in  public  office? 

Beebei   I  see  no  harm  in  it. 

Annand:   Do  you  feel  a  women  with  young  children  should  accept  the 
responsibility  of  a  public  office? 

Beebe:   If  she  is  able  to  have  capable  care  for  the  children. 

Annand:   Mrs.  Beebe,  do  you  feel  guilty  if  you're  not  able  to  spend  as  much 
time  around  your  home  because  of  your  position? 

Beebe:   No,  actually*  I  don't. 

2nd  Side  One,  Tape  Qie 
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Beginning  Side  Two  of  Tape 

Annandi     Mrs.   3eebe,   do  you  feel  you  do  a  lot  for  your  children  because 

you're  in  the  public  eye? 
Beebe;        Yes,    I  do,    I  feel  it  doesn't  go  Just  to  my  own  children,   but  to 

my  Grandchildren.     They're  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  have 

a  not her  and  a  grandmother  who  is  capable  of  the  responsibility  of 

a  community  entity. 
Annandi     Are  you  dependent  upon  them  for  help  in  your  work  —  anything  at 

all? 

Beebe i   S o. 
Annandi  I'as  serving  in  your  public  position  been  different  from  what  you 

expected? 
Beebe t   Yes,  it  has  been  easier,  actually.  It  is  easier  because  it  is 

work  that  I  enjoy.  I  thought  it  would  be  something  of  a  task 

to  assume  responsibility  of  the  public,  and  the  financial  needs 

that  I  would  have  to  be  facing,  and  it  hasn't  proved  to  be  a  drag 

on  me  at  all. 
Annandi   Do  you  have  different  ideas  now  about  how  government  should 

operate? 
Beebe »   Ho,  I  feel  that  we  are  still  on  going  ahead,  and  I'm  quite 

satisified  with  the  way  things  are  going. 
Annandi  Have  your  experiences  changed  you  In  any  way? 
Beebe  i   I  think  that  I  am  more  considerate  of  the  other  fellow's  money 

than  I  ever  realized  I  would  be.  After  I  became  a  home  owner 

and  a  tax  payer,  I  think  that  I  can  feel  for  the  other  fellow 

a  whole  lot  more  than  I  could  a  few  years  back. 

Are  you  more  supportive  of  women  entering  politics  now? 

I  would  like  to  see  the  women  go  more  into  politics  now. 

Are  you  supporting  anybody  in  office  right  now? 
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Beebe i        'Jo,   not  now. 

Annandr     Are  you  satisfied  that  you  being  an  effective  public  servant? 

Beebe »        &  believe  sot 

Annand «     Are  you  satisfied  that  you're  being  an  effect  female  servant? 

§§§fc§l       fibffiPpoaogoe  an  additional  term  of  office? 

Annand  i     Will  you  seek  an  additional  term  of  office? 

Beebe i       No,  no,   this  will  be  it. 

Annand i     Why? 

Beebe  i   Because  I  am  almost  69  years  old  now,  and  I  do  want  to  have 
some  retirement  time. 

Annand:   How  do  you  feel  women  can  get  more  involved  in  politics? 

Beebe «   They  will  have  to  come  out  of  their  shell  and  associate  themselves 
with  things  that  are  going  on  publically.  They  should  attend 
political  meetings,  they  should  attend  council  meetings,  they 
should,  if  they  have  chances  to  go  before  their  board  of  super 
visors,  listen  to  frhe  television  and  associate  themselves  with 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  and  get  out  of  the  four  walls  of 

their  home. 

especially 
Annand i  Are  there  any  professions  that  you  feel/prepare  a  woman  for  public 

office? 

Beebe  i   I,'o,  I  think  a  woman  can  handle  anything. 
Annand:   Do  you  resent  the  militancy  of  Women's  Lib? 
Beebe i   Perhaps  it's  necessary.  You  know,  sometimes  we  want  peace,  but 

wo  have  to  have  war  to  get  peace,  so  If  they  are  effective,  why 

fine,  and  I  believe  that  it  has  Its  place. 
Annand  i   Will  It  ever  be  a  common  thine  for  a  woman  to  be  in  a  top  job 

in  government,  and  her  husband  to  be  at  home  actually  raising 

the  children? 
Beebe:   Yes,  well  I  just  feel  that  women  are  going  to  be  qualified  for  it, 
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Eeebe:       and  I  think  the  trend  is  for  women  to  qualify  themselves  very 

definitely  in  that.     Now,    I  will  go  into  the  industrial  phase  of 
that. 

I  have  a  niece  who  is  28  or  30  years  old,   who  is  a  very 
brilliant  student.     She  has  gone  into  a  man's  line,   very  definitel; 
—  she  is  a  senior  engineer  for  Pacific  Telephone.     She  is  working 
on  the  drawing  board  for  something  that  will  not  be  introduced 
for  ten  years  or  some,   and  I  feel  that  she  is  one  of  many  who 
are  capable  of  going  into  what  has  always  been  considered    a 
man's  world.     So,    I  think  a  woman  can  do  anything. 

Annandi      Do  you  think  a  woman  will  ever  be  president  of  the  United  States? 

Beebet        I  hope  so. 

Annandi      Mrs.   Beebe,   do  you  have  anything  you  would  like  to  say,   or  any 
thing  you'd  like  to  mention  that  I  have  left  out? 

Beebe i       No,    I  think  you've  covered  things  very,  very  well,   and  I'm  very 
happy  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  you. 

Annandi      I've  enjoyed  speaking  to  you. 

Beebej        Thank  you. 

Annand*      As  an  afterthought,   you  mentioned  that  when  I  spoke  to  you  on  the 
telephone,    you  mentioned  that  you  felt  that  your  telephone  was 
tapped.     Could  you  explain  this,    please? 

Beebe:        Yes,    for  the  last,    oh,    three  or  four  months,   there  has  been  a 
sound  after  my  receiver  has  come  off  the  hook  and  I  am  in 
conversation  $Q  oh,   about  a  half  minute  after  conversation 
starts,    there  is  a  sound,    sort  of  a  snapping  sound  that  occurs, 
and  I  called  the  operator  and  told  her  about  it.     She  didn't  say 
that   she  would  look  into  this,    but  she  said  that  it  was  possibly 
a  switch  dlficiency,   but  it  seems  strange  that   Just  about  the 
same  timing  each  time  this  has  occurred  on   incoming  calls,     ijow, 
rti-i4-r*^v,rr.   rtoilc   ^  1 A   n oh    sAAiTi   to   have  that    ef f set .    but   it   has  not 


Beebei   been  unusual  for  phones  to  be  tapped  in  this  area,  and  I  think 
that  there  was  definitely  something  tampered  with  my  line,  In 
order  that  there  would  bereoeptlon  on  what  they  gave*  I  was 
very  careful  in  my  conversation  of  being  very  general  in  my 
speech  after  I  becag  to  notice  that  particular  situation. 

Annand:  Why  do  you  feel  your  phone  might  be  tapped? 

Beebet   That  goes  with  people  being  curious  about  what  conversation  I 
might  be  having  with  other  people.  Mow,  Kiss  Killer  felt  that 
her  phone  also  --  she  was  getting  the  same  reactions  on  her 
telephone  that  I  was  getting  on  mine. 

amend:   There  is  nothing  In  city  council  meetings  that  you  might  feel  — 

Beebei   They  never  —  I'm  sure  that  whoever  —  if  there  was  a  tapping  and 
a  recording  being  made,  I  don't  feel  there  was  anything  of  any 
value  that  ever  was  divulged.  Because  If  we  had  anything  to  talk, 
we  talked  in  person,  and  that  wasn't  too  frequent. 
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IMT3RVISW  KITE  THE  HONORABLE  ROBaHIA  3UTZBACE 

erianiOn  May  18,  1972,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  Interview  the  Honorable 

Roberta  Butzbach,  a  member  of  the  Los  Cerritos  municipal  court  system. 
This  three  member  bench,  with  jurisdiction  over  traffic,  small  claims, 
all  the  way  up  to  felonies  is  composed  of  four  cities,  Bellf lower, 
Los  Gerritos,  Artioia  and  Lakewood.  Judge  Butzbaoh  has  served  on  this 
bench  for  over  twenty  years.  She's  assisted  by  two  men.  At  one  point 
of  the  tape,  around  number  708,  the  Judge  is  called  into  the  court, 
and  so  there's  an  interruption.  Otherwise  it's  a  pretty  smooth  tape. 


Butzbaoh i 


Derderiant   Gould  you  please  give  me  some  Information  about  your  past 
background ?bef ore  entering  into  public  office? 
Well,  I  was  a  student  at  UCLA  where  I  received  my  A.B. 
degree.  I  thereafter  went  to  the  University  of  California, 
at  Boalt  Kail,  and  received  my  law  degree  there.  There 
after  I  took  graduate  work.  I  was  working  toward  my  Ph.Dt 
in  the  field  of  Public  Administration  with  an  emphasis 
upon  the  administration  of  criminal  Justice.  And  then  I 
went  to  the  War  Department,  and  I  was  an  attorney  for  the 
War  Department  during  the  war,  and  then  I  was  married  and 
came  down  to  Los  Angeles,  and  to  the  Long  Beach-Lakewood 
area,  started  a  law  office  in  Lakewood,  and  I'tte  been 
there  a  year  or  so,  and  a  Judge  who  wished  to  retire  came 
to  me  one  day  and  asked  if  I  would  run  for  the  office  that 
he  was  vacating.  So,  after  due  consideration  I  decided  to 
do  it,  for  which  I  have  been  eternally  grateful  ever  since. 
I  did  frun  for  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Signal  Hill 

I  was  elected  by  70  percent  of  the  vote  against 


. 
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Butzbaohi   the  then  incumbent  police  court  Judge.  So  I  served  four 

years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  the  —  some  of  the 
attorneys  decided  to  run  against  me,  and  three  of  them  did 
and  I  was  elected  In  the  primaries  by  70  percent  of  the 
vote  as  against  the  other  three.  Thereafter  there  was  a 
reorganization  of  what  were  termed  the  Inferior  courts  of 
this  state,  and  my  district  was  changed,  and  It  became  the 
Los  Cerritos  judicial  district  and  no  longer  the  Signal 
ill  toMiship.  I  acquired  a  great  deal  of  new  area  and 
lost  some  of  my  old  area,  and,  at  my  last  election,  one 
attorney  decided  to  run  against  me  and  I,  again,  won  by 
69  percent  of  the  vote,  and  I've  cried  about  the  other 
one  percent  ever  since. 

Derderlant   [Laughter]  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  particular 
office  —  or,  I  should  say,  how  long  have  you  held  the 
position  of  Judge? 

Butzbacht    I  was  elected  in  19^-6  to  the  Signal  Kill  toraiship.   I 

took  office  In  January  of  *^7.  This  court  was  established 
in  1950,  and  I  became  Its  first  and  only  Judge  at  that  time- 
and  I  have  oontlnusouly  occupied  the  position  of  ijudge  in 
the  Municipal  Court  in  this  district  ever  since.  I  have 
been  assigned  In  the  past  from  time  to  time  to  various 
other  courts. 

Derderlan:  How,  going  back  in  your  history,  you  said  that  the  Judge 
at  that  time  came  to  you  and  asked  you  if  you'd  be 
interested  for  an  election.  Number  one,  why  were  you  not 
appointed  at  this  time? 
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Because  there  was  no  vacancy  to  which  to  appoint  anybody. 
His  term  had  not  expired,  and  no  one  could  appoint  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  if  he  occupied  the  office  until  the 
time  of  the  next  election,  then  whoever  won  the  election 
would  become,  then,  the  Judge. 

You  were  a  practicing  attorney  for  how  many  years  before 
you  became  — 

It  was  approximately  four  years. 

Did  you  feel  that  you  were  qualified  at  this  time  to  run, 
and  to  hold  a  Judge ship? 
I  felt  that  I  was  very  qualified,  yes. 
What  type  of  a  practice  did  you  have  at  this  time? 
I  had  mainly  civil  with  Just  a  few  criminal  cases. 
Do  you  think  that  political  connect ions  or  important 
friends  have  anything  to  do  with  being  appointed  to  a 
position? 

Undoubtedly  they  do,  perhaps  that's  why  I  have  never  been 
appointed. 

Today  In  Los  Angeles  County,  there  are  62  Municipal 
Court  positions,  eight  of  which  are  held  by  women.  From 
your  experience,  do  you  think  that  women  make  better  Judges 
than  men? 

I  would  have  no  way  in  the  world  of  Judging  that,  and  I 
really  don't  know  upon  what  criteria  one  could  make  such 
an  evaluation. 
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Butzbach: 


Do  you  have  more  to  do  to  prove  yourself  as  a  woman  today 
serving  on  the  bench  than  your  male  counterparts? 
I  would  say  that  Initially  I  did,  a  great  deal  more. 
.Tow  it's  easier,  after  having  occupied  It  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

You  mentioned  before  the  law  school  you  attended.  How 
many  women  were  there  xfith  you  at  the  time? 
lie  started  with  nine  and  ended  with  five. 
Why  do  you  think  the  four  women  dropped  out? 
I  never  asked  them.  One  of  them,  I  believe,  transferred 
back  east  to  another  law  school. 

Do  you  think  law  school  is  more  difficult  for  a  married 
woman  than  for  a  married  man  because  as  a  woman  she'd  have 
other  household  obligations  and  chores  to  fulfill 
I  have  no  Idea.   I  wasn't  married  at  the  time,  and  there  was 
only  one  girl  in  our  class  who  was  married,  and  she  seemed 
to  experience  no  difficulty. 

Did  you  receive  any  discrimination  while  you  were  in  law 
school? 

I  didn't  feel  any  discrimination  from  the  men.  I  think 
we  were  Just  treated  as  one  of  the  boys,  which  was  the 
right  thing.  When  I  started  law  school  this  was  amusing. 
I  walked  up  to  the  counter  and  I  asked  the  secretary  for 
an  application.  And  she  said,  "Well,  now,  why  does  a  girl 
like  you  want  to  go  to  law  school?  So  many  girls  start 
law  school,  and  they  think  they're  going  to  meet  the  boys 
that  way."  Well,"  she  said,  "our  boys  are  much  too  busy  to 
be  taking  girls  out."  -And  I  said,  "Well,  if  I  wanted  to 
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meet  boys,  I  could  thikk  of  much  better  places  to  go 
than  to  a  law  school,11  and  If  I  had  wanted  to  go  to  meet 
boys  that  wasn*t  the  place,  because  we  were  Just  all  too 
busy. 

You  did  ret  the  application,  though? 

Oh  yes!  When  I  told  her  that  I  said.,  "::ow,  may  I  have  my 
application?"  [Laughter] 

Did  you  find  that  you  had  to  work  harder  to  compete  with  the 
men  counterparts  in  law  school? 
"ot  at  all,  not  at  all. 

Do  you  feel  that  if  you  scored  better,  or  you  got  more 
recognition  tha*  they  did  during  the  period  that  they 
reseated  you  as  a  female? 

I  don't  think  there  was  any  particular  resentment.  We  were 
all  just  struggling  along  to  try  to  get  through  law  school. 
OK.  Now  you've  graduated  from  law  school  and  you've 
established  a  practice.  Were  your  business  partners,  your 
law  partners  —  were  they  male  or  female? 
The  only  law  partner  I  haver  had  was  a  man. 
And  you  went  into  that  practice  immediately  after 
graduation? 

~:o.  First  I  was  an  attorney  for  the  War  Department  in 
San  Francisco.  Then  I  was  with  a  private  firm  in  San 
Francisco,  but  I  was  not  a  partner  in  the  law  firm.  I 
worked  for  the  firm.  And  then  when  I  did  have  a  law 
partnership,  which  didn't  last  very  long,  why  it  was  Just 
one  man  who  was  a  partner. 
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Was  It  difficult  for  you  to  start  a  practice  as  a  lawyer 
and  as  a  woman? 

:TO,    I  don't  think  it  was  particularly  difficult.     It's 
difficult  for  anyboyd  starting  out,   but   I  don't  think  it  was 
any  more  difficult  for  me. 

As  your  function  as  a  judge,   do  you  feel  you're  Influenced 
by  your  femininity  at  all? 
I  don't  think  so. 

VJhy  don't  you  think  there's  ever  been  a  woman  appointed  to 
the  Supreme  Court? 

Well,    it's  very,   very  difficult  for  women  to  convince  other 
people  in  their  profession  who  may  also  be  competing  with 
them,    that  they're  adequate  to  do  the   Job.     After  all, 
there  haven't  been  a  great  number  of  women  in  the  profes 
sion,   and  a  relatively  few  number  of  men  have  ever  been 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court,   and  I  suppose,   a  woman, 
to  achieve  the  statute,   and  to  have,   also,   the  political 
connections,   and  all  of  those  things  to  come  together  at 
the  right  time  —  the  ability,   the  political  connections, 
the  stature,   —  it   just  hasn't  happened. 
Do  you  foresee  it  happening  in  the  future? 
I  think  undoubtedly  as  the  Women's  Liberation  Movement 

grows  that  there's  going  to  be  more  and  more  of  a  demand 
that  women  be  recognized  In  all  areas,   but  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  wrong  thing  to,    say,   appoint  a  woman 

because  she's  a  woman.     Unfortunately,   men  are  appointed 
because  itoqc  of  considerations  other  than  ability,   and 
I  think  that's  unfortunate  for  the  country,   and  I  wouldn't 
like  to  see  women  demanding  that  a  woman  be  appointed 
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simply  because  someone  In  public  office  Is  being  pressured. 

YJhy  do  you  think  today  there  are  so  few  women  who  go  Into 

law? 

I  think  that  women  are  still  bound  up  by  the  Idea  that 

they  belong  with  children  In  hones,   and  obligations  of 

marriage,   and  I  think  that  there  aren't  certainly  the 

percentage  of  women  who  want  to  achieve  something  in  any 

field  that  there  are  men.     I  think  It's   just  partly  a 

psychological  thing. 

ITith  so  feir  women  lawyers,   what  made  you  decide  to  become 

a  lawyer? 

I^or  a  very  silly  reason.  When  I  vras  twelve  years  old  I 

saw  a  movie  with  Norma  Shearer  and  she  was  a  lawyer,  and 

I  thought  it  was  Just  a  great,  great  way  of  life.  And 

then  when  I  was  in  college,  I  took  aptitude  tests  and 

they  found  out  that  I  went  way  over  the  top  in  both  medicine 

and  law,  and  I  toyed  with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  doctor, 

with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  psychiatrist,  but  I  found  that 

I  Just  wasn't  the  kind  who  liked  to  go  into  a  lab  and  cut 

up  pickled  worms  and  smell  the  orders  that  are  necessary 

for  that  sort  of  thing,  so  I  decided  to  be  a  lawyer. 

When  you  went  to  UCLA,  what  did  you  get  your  A.B.  in? 

Psychology. 

Do  you  feel  with  a  background  In  Psych  it's  helped  you? 

AS  a  Judge  today? 

I  think  It  has  helped  tremendously,  but  I'm  not  one  of 
those  who  think  that  all  the  problems  relating  to  our 

criminal  law  can  be  solved  by  beens  of  psychologists  or 
psychiatrists.  In  their  place,  they're  helpful,  but 
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there  Is  a  tendency  for  them  to  want  to  step  beyond  the 
areas  of  their  competence. 

T"ow  did  your  friends  accept  you,  going  Into  the  position 
or  a  role  that's  usually  assumed  by  men  —  both  coins  to 
law  school  and  persuing  a  law  career,  and  then  being 
elected  by  an  overwhelming;  majority  Into  a  judgeshlp? 
I  think  they've  all  been  delighted. 

How  do  strangers  feel  when  they  meet  you*  Are  they  surprised 
to  find  out  you're  a  woman  Judge? 
Astounded. 

And  how  do  you  react  to  their  astonishment? 
Oh,  I  think  it's  threat!   I  enjoy  it,  really. 
Do  you  feel  that  it's  easier  now  for  a  woman  to  go  into  law, 
to  a  law  school  than  it  was,  say,  perhaps  before  —  twenty- 
five  years  ago? 
Oh,  a  great  deal  easier! 
T7hy,  —  why  or  why  not? 

Wei,,  when  you  get  out,  you  find  that  if  you  can  get  some 
kind  of  a  public  position  (I'm  tllking  now  &>out  years 
ago  when  I  started  out)  it's  fine,  but  there  was  a  tendency 
when  I  got  out  of  law  school  for  them  to  want  a  woman  to 
learn  typing  and  shorthand,  and  then  they  would  tell  you, 
"You  can  start  out  as  a  secretary! M  or  "You  can  start 
out  as  a  research  assistant  to  an  appelate  court  c judge •" 
And  I  looked  about  me,  and  I  saw  wonderful  women,  women 
who  had  gone  to  very  fine  law  schools,  and  had  a  very  fine 
education  starting  out  that  way,  and  twenty  years  later  they 
were  still  there,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  not 


Butzbachs   learn  typing  and  shorthand.   I'd  rather  starve  first  — 
and  I  darned  near  did.  [Laughter] 

Derde riant  When  you  first  graduated  from  law  school,  did  you  have  any 
idea  or  any  aspiration  to  become  a  judge? 

Butzbach:   Hone  at  all.  IJhat  I  thought  was  my  goal  was  the  court 

room i  and  of  course,  as  all  young  people  do,  they  see  things 
in  movies  and  they  read  books  and  things  like  that,  and  I 
thought  a  court  room  was  a  very  dramatic  thing,  and  I  could 
Just  see  myself  standing  in  front  of  a  Jury  and  pleading 
for  ny  client  and  all  that  kind  of  nonesense.  And  I  had  no 
desire  to  become  a  Judge.  But  if  I  had  it  to  do  over  again, 
I  certainly  wouldn't  change  what  I  became . 

Derderianj   '.ow,  I  know  in  your  career  as  a  Judge,  you've  had  quite  a 
few  campaigns  that  you've  been  Involved  in,  and  the  first 
one  was  very  interesting.  Would  you  tell  a  little  bit  about 
that,  please? 

Butzbach:   Well,  I  told  you  about  the  Judge  who  came  to  me  and  asked  ma 
to  run.   The  man  whom  I  was  to  oppose  was  the  police  Judge 
of  the  city  of  Signal  Ellflt,  and,  of  course,  everyone  assumed 
naturally,  having  that  position,  that  he  had  the  edge  on  the 
campaign,  so  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  campaign  every  day. 
I'd  start  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  didn't  finish  until 
suppertime.  And  I  saw  every  group  that  I  could  see.  f  called 
on  everybody  I  could  call  on.  I  went  to  meetings,  I  gave 
speeches,  I  did  everything  that  anybody  can  do  in  a  campaign. 
And  I  campaigned  until  six  o'clock  before  the  polls  closed  at 
seven.   So  I  would  say  I  really  worked  for  it. 

Derderiani  What  type  of  groups  did  you  go  to?  Women's  groups?  Just 
various  civic  organizations? 
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Civic  groups  —  if  it  was  a  P.T.A.  and  they  would  listen 
to  me,  I  would  go  and  talk  to  them.  If  it  were  the 
African  violet  society  and  they  were  willing  to  listen 
I  would  go  and  talk  to  them.  I  would  talk  to  anybody.  I 
would  talk  to  political  groups.  I  would  galk  to  union 
groups.   I  would  talk  to  anybody  who  would  permit  me  to  come 
and  talk  to  them. 

What  did  you  talk  about?  Your  qualifications,  your 
experiences,  what  you  hoped  to  accomplish  as  a  judge? 
That,  if  i*  were  appropriate,  i£  they  wanted  me  to  give  a 
speech  on  anything  else  I'd  give  a  speech.  If  they  wanted 
me  to  tell  them  something  about  the  field  of  law  I'd  tell 
them  that.  If  they  wanted  me  to  talk  about  political 
history,  I'd  talk  about  that,  because  it  was  my  aim  to 
please . 

And  you  certainly  did,  because  you  came  out  with  what 
percent  of  the  vote  this  first  election? 
Seventy. 

Seventy  percent. 
I  took  every  p»eclnot. 

And  there  was  a  voting  population  of  how  many? 
What  the  voting  population  was  then  I  don't  recall.  It  was 
approximately  twelve  thousand,  probably  about  thirty 
thousand  population,  so  the  voters  wouldn't  be  more  than 
about  twelve  at  the  most. 
How  long  was  this  first  Judgeship? 
That  was  four  years,  a  four  year  term. 
Now,  your  second  election. 
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The  second  election  was  two  years  from  the  find  of  the 

first  term  because  there  was  a  reorganization  of  the  courts  a1: 

that  time.      Three  attorneys  filed  against  me,    and,   as  I 

say,    I  came  in  again  with  seventy  percent  of  the  vote*      One 

of  my  opponents  did  quite  a  bit  of  campaigning.     He  had 

sound  trucks,   and  he  had  literature,   and  he  had  a  tffcw  thlngs( 

and  another  one  decided  to  do  a  personalized  kind  of  a 

campaign  from  door  to  door.     And  the  only  precinct  he  dam 

near  won  was  his  own,   but  that  was  because  his  wife 

campaigned  that  precinct,   and  she  was  a  perfectly  charming, 

lovely  lady,   and  he  dfeserved  to  get  the  precinct,   and  I 

i:as   sorry  for  her  sake  that  he  didn't.      [Laughter] 

And  the  thir  man  who  was  running,    how  was  his  campaign 

based? 

Mainly  he  thought  that  the  newspapers  were   just  suddenly 

to  say,    "Here  is  what  we've  been  xraiting  for,   and 
just  all  set  behind  him."     And,    it   Just  didn't  happen  that 
t-ray.     That's  how  it  was. 

The   second  campaign,   was  It  the  same  way  your  first 
campaign  was  —  you  went  to  as  many  activities  as  you  could? 
Basically  it  was  the  same  type  of  campaigning. 
But  being  the  incumbent,   you  had  the  recognition  of  already 
serving  in   the  position  for  a  number  of  years,    so  it  was 
eafeier  for  you  the  second  time  around,   wasn't  It? 
Of  course,    I  didn't  know  it  was  easier  until  the  results 
came  in. 

In  this  election,   what  percentage  of  the  vote  did  you  win? 
On  the  second  seventy  percent. 
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..ow,   the  third  election  was  another  one  that  was  kind  of 
interesting.     Would  you  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  that 
please? 

Oh,   yes,   that  was  lots  of  fun.     My  opponent  was  about  to 
raise  we  think  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.     And  he 
had  full-page  ads  in  the  newspapers,   and  he  had  a  campaign 
office  which  was  a  full  second  story  floor,   he  had  I  think 
they  told  me  five  telephones  up  there.     One  of  my  supporters 
walked  into  the  campaign  headquarters  Just  to  find  out  what 
TC;S  coing  on.     Ee  had  all  kinds  of  people  working  there. 
He  had  a  campaign  manager  I  was  told  that  he  was  paying 
fourteen  hundred  dollars  a  month  to.     And  he  went  to  one  of 
our  newspaper  editors  and  he  said,    "You  aren't  going  to 
support  a  woman  for  that   job,   are  you?"     And  the  newspaper 
editor  sajrd,    "Well,   I'll  tell  you.     If  a  woman's  the  best 
man  for  the  Job,  we're  going  to  support  her."     [Laughter] 
And  they  did.     Sverytime  they  had  an  opportunity  to,   they'd 
put  my  name  in  headlines. 

How'd  he  feel  about  this?     Did  he  ever  come  back  and  say, 
"Hey,   what's  going  on?     What  kind  of  connections  do  you  have 
with  the  editor?"     Did  you  have  any  contact  with  him? 
Oh,  no, 
No  contact. 

Ho,  when  I  beat  them  I'm  just  as  happy  with  them  as  I  can 
be.      I  hold  no  grudges. 

Have  any  of  your  opponents  in  any  of  your  campaigns  ever 
had  cases  brought  before  you? 
Oh,   yes,    certainly. 
All  the  time? 
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Certainly. 

Do  they  look  at  you  with  a  little  glee  in  their  eyes? 

Oh,   at  first i     I  suppose  they  were  a  little  bit  apprehensive, 

but  I  try  to  treat  them  just  with  as  much  consideration 

and  as  much  fairness  as  I  would  any  other  attorney. 

Perhaps  Just  a  little  more  so  just  to  calm  them  down  and 

keep  them  from  being  apprehensive. 

That's  marvelous,    just  marvelous. 

Do  you  feel  that  by  entering  law  and  now  by  being  a 
judge,  you're  striking  a  blow  for  ./omen's  Lib,  or,  if  you 
loke ,  women ' s  emanoipatl  on  ? 

I  didn't  do  it  for  that  purpose,   but  if  it  has  that  affect, 
I'm  very  happy  about  it. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  Women's  Lib  kovement  has  a  case  and  that 
there  is  discrimination  toward  women? 

Certainly,   certainly  I  do.     But  I  think  that  it's  like  any 
other  group  that  may  feel  discrimination.     The  average 
citizen  doesn't  discriminate,   but  when  you  are  in  competition 
with  somebody,   or  they  feel  you  may  be  In  competition  with 
them,   then  of  course  their  self-interest  dictates  that  they 
want  a  kind  of  a  put     down.     And  further,   there's  —  I 
found  this  to  be  true  of  attorneys.      The  very  competent 
ones,      i'he   ones  who  are  outstanding  in  their  field  —  they 
don't  care  whether  the  person  who  is  occupying  the  bench 
is  man,   woman,   child,   black,   white,   g>reen  or  gray.     They're 
interested  in  whether  or  not  that  judge  is  a  competent 
judge,   and  a  ffc&r  judge,   an  impartial   Judge,  and  that's 
their  sole   interest,   and  if  you  are,   they're  happy  as  larks 
with  you.     But  the  man  who  Is  unsure  of  himself,  who  is 


f 
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Butzbach:       not  very  competent,   he  looks  at  a  woman  on  the  bench  and 
he  says  to  himself,    "Ifm  a  man,   and  by  reason  of  that 
fact,    I  should  be  occupying  a  position  superior  to  her.11 
Then  he  Is  very  resentful,   and  you1!!  find  trouble  from  them. 
But  the  competent,   good  fine  attorney  is  no  problem. 

Derderianj      row  do  you  deal  with  this  other  type  of  atttomey  when  he 
brings  a  case  before  you? 

Butzbach:        Oh,   you  Just  deal  as  best  you  can.     You  try  to  keep  him 
calm  and  keep  him  on  the  right  track.      If  he  shows  his 
resentment,   why  ignore  It,   that's  all  you  can  do.     You 
can't  put  him  Jail  because  he  lias  a  a  problem  himself. 

Derderiani      Why  do  you  think  that  seventy  percent  of  women  in  either 
professional  or  technical  occupations  are  either  nurses  or 
teachers? 

Butzbach:        I  suppose  that  psychologically  women  are  brought  up  to 

think  that  they  have  to  care  for  somebody  who's  incapable 
of  caring  for  themselves,  whether  it  happens  to  be  a  child 
or  a  sick  person,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  so,  women 
have  been  more  or  less  shunted  into  those  occupations. 

Derderian  i     Ttfhy  di  you  think  that  when  you  compare  female  lawyers  with 
approximately  ten  years  of  experience  to  male  lawyers  with 
the  same  atoount  of  practice  time,   the  male  lawyers  always 
seem  to  be  making  quite  a  bit  more  money  and  —  well, 
quite  a  bit  more  money,   let's  but  it  that  way.     Statistics 
say  that  they  make  approximately  two  hundred  percent  more 
annually  than  female  lawyers  with  the  same  amount  of 
practice  behind  them. 

Butzbaohi        I  suppose  it's  —  again  —  what  women  have  always  faced, 
and  that  Is  the  thought  that  they  aren't  as  competent  as 


. 
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Butzbach: 


Butzbach:       men.     They  may  actually  be,   but  they're  Just  not  thought 

to  be.     And,  women  themselves  have  had  a  hard  time 
convincing  themselves  that  they  are  as  competent.     And,    I 
suppose  the  man  with  a  great  deal  of  money  is  more  likely 
to  go  to  a  man  in  the  profession  who  his  friends  have  said, 
"He's  a  terrific  lawyer,   and  he's  done  thus  and  such  for 
me."     And  where  a  great  deal  of  money  is  Involved,   they're 
just  not  talcing  chances.     There  may  be  a  nunber  of  other 
reasons.     Maybe  women  don't  charge  as  much  as  they  ought  to 
charge • 

Derderlan:      Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  in  the  court  room  because  you 
are  a  woman? 

^ever,    just  absolutely  never.     As  a  matter  of  fact,   attor 
neys  often  comment  on  the  fact  that  my  court  is  always  so 
orderly.     They  say,    "Judge,   you  run  a  very  tight  ship,"  but 
I  think  that  the  reason  for  it  is  that  they  know  the 
ground  rules  for  it  at  the  beginning,   and  there  are  little 
psychological  things.     Like,  we  don't  permit  the  chewing 
of  gum.     We  don't  permit  people  to  lounge  with  their  feet 
up  on  the  chairs.     We  don't  permit  a  lot  of  things,    so  that 
people  know  when  they're  there,   that  they  must  conduct 
themselves  in  a  lady-like  and  a  gentlemanly  manner.     When  you 
set  the  stage  that  way,   you  Just  don't  have  problems. 
Do  many  female  attorneys  appear  before  you? 
Oh,   yes.     I  would  say  there  aren't  many  female  attorneys,   but 
of  those  that  there  are,   a  great  number  of  them  do  appear  in 
this  court. 

Derderlan  t      Gould  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  your  family?     Do  you  have 
any  children? 
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Does  being  a  Judge  affect  your  family  at  all? 

I  suppose  that  anybody's  occupation  or  profession  in  some 

manner  would  affect  their  family.  If  I  were  an  actress  it 
would  undoubtedly  affect  my  family.  If  I  were  a  housewife 

it  uould  affect  my  family,  no  matter  what  you  are,  it's 
going  to  affect  it  in  one  manner  or  another. 

j.o;;  much  time  does  being  a  judge  take  away  from  your  family 

and  social  life? 

Well,   I  suppose  it  takes  the  majority  of  my  time.     But,    I 
don't  know  what  I'd  be  doing  with  my  tine  otherwise,   other 

than  staying  home  and  cooking  and  cleaning  and  laundering,   an 

and  going  out  like  other  women  do  and  playing  bridge  and 

shopping  and  doing  things  that  really  don't  interest  me. 

I'm  home  about  as  much  as  my  family  is. 

you  social  life,   do  you  find  that  people  come  up  to  you 

constantly  and  ask  you  legal  questions  and  legal  advice? 

;ot  only  In  my  social  life,   but  if  they  catch  me  in  a  store 
or  on  the   street  or  anyplace  else,   they  want  to  ask. 

j  ow  to  the  male  judges,   especially  in  this  court,   accept  you? 

I  have  the  uniqutee  position  here  of  having  been  the  first 

one,    so  it  wasn't  a  question  of  them  accepting  me,   but  I 

had  to  accept  them.     'Je  get  along  beauthlfully.     I  can't 

say  enough  nice  things  about  both  of  them. 

ere   is  a  total  of  three  judges  serving  in  this  court. 

_iiree,   yes. 

I  notice  that  you  have  a  femal  clerk  and  a  male  baliff . 

Yes. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  female  baliff? 
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-o,  so  far  we  haven't  had. 

Do  you  appoint  the  court  clerk,  or  was  she  assigned  here? 

!T  appointed  her. 

Did  you  appoint  this  particular  woman  because  of  her  sex 

or  was  it  because  of  her  competency.- 

Before  I  had  her,    I  had  a  man,   and  he  had  an  opportunity  to 

GO  to  a  much,  much  better  position,   and  I  urged  him  to  go. 

But  before  he  left,   we  conversed  with  each  other  about  who 

in  the  clerk's  office  could  best  come  in  here.     And,   he  said 

that   she  was  the  smartest  one  In  the  office*     And  I  said, 

"Jell,   if  you  say  she's  the  smartest  one,   and  the  most 
capable  one,   then  she's  the  one  that   1  ought  to  have."     So 
I  asked  for  her,   and  she  came  in.     1  heard  later  that  she 
told  the   clerk  of  the  court,    the  one  who's  in  charge  of  the 
clerk's  office,    "But  I  don't  know  Judo;e  Butzbach.     Why  does 
she  ask  for  me?"     And  she  was  the  only  one  who  didn't  want 

to  becone  a  court  room  clerk.     So  she  came  in,   and  she  turned 
out  to  be   Just  as  smart  and  competent  and  charming  as  she 
could  be.      I'm  Just  absolutely  delighted  with  her,   and  now 

she  wouldn't  go  back  into  the  clerk's  office  for  anything. 
dhe  had  an  opportunity  to  become  a  chief  deputy  which  pays 
a  hundred  dollars  a  month  more  than  being  in  the  court  room, 
but  she  prefers  to  stay  right  here  with  me,   and  I'm  delighted. 
:.  .ow  long  1ms  she  been  working  with  you? 
I  think  it's  about  five  or  six  years. 

.low  are  you  accepted  by  the  general  ataff ,   the  clerks  or 
the  baliffs? 
Ue  have  a  wonderful  relationship,    Just  marvelous. 
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Has  serving  In  this  position  been  any  different  from  what 
you  expected  It  would  be? 

Well,  I  didn't  really  know  what  to  expect.  [Laughter] 
Do  you  feel  because  you  are  a  member  of  an  oppressed 
group  you  have  to  do  better  than  your  male  counterparts? 
I  would  say  generally,  yes 

Will  you  be  seeking  an  additional  term  In  office? 
I  haven't  decided. 
When  Is  this  particular  term  up? 
Let  me  see  —  It'll  be  '?4. 

So  that's  still  two  years  hence  to  make  a  decision. 
Do  you  think  terms  of  office  should  be  limited? 
Oh  yes.  I  think  people  should  have  a  shot  at  you.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  they  should  have  a  shot  at  the 
Supreme  Court.  If  they  approve,  great.  If  they  don't 
approve,  throw  the  rascals  out. 
Do  you  think  it  should  be  up  to  the  people? 
I  certainly  do.  I'm  one  of  the  very  few  members  of  the  Bar 
or  bench  who  think  so,  but  I  hastily  do.  I  have  absolute 
confidence  in  the  people. 

Do  you  have  any  plans  to  go  on  to  a  higher  court,  perhaps 
the  Supreme  Court? 

"oil,  of  course,  it's  something  that  one  would  desire , 
but  one  has  to  be  realistic,  and  once  you  get  on  the  bench 
you  can't  play  politics  —  at  least  ethically  you  should 
not  do  so,  so  therefore,  you  don't  have  the  political 
springboard  in  order  to  obtain  an  appointment.  And  those 
who  are  appointed  by  a  particular  governor  generally  have 
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Butzbachs   acquired  that  springboard  beflore  they  were  on  the  municipal 
court,  and  then  maybe  two  years  or  three  years  later*  then 
the  governor  again  advances  them.  -3ut  it's  something  that 
they've  acquired  before  they  got  on  the  bench. 

Derderian:   But  if  the  opportunity  arises,  you  would  consider  going 
on  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Butzbach:   Oh,  if  the  governor  were  to  call  me  tomorrow  and  offer  me 
the  opportunity  I  would  think  about  half  a  second  before 
1  screamed,  "Yes,  indeed,  thank  you." 

Derde  ianj   [Laughter]  Do  you  feel  that  men  judges  show  more  compassion 
la  cases  involving  women  than  a  woman  Judge  would  do? 

Butzbach i    I  don't  think  that  one  can  generalize.  There  are  men  who 
are  so  utterly  compassionate  as  to  be  almost  sob  sisters, 
and  I  don't  think  they're  helping  the  defendant,  and  I  don't 
think  they're  helping  society.  And  I  suppose  it's  possible 
for  women  to  be  the  same  way,  but  I  think  it  all,  depends 
upon  the  Individual,  and  I  don't  think  it's  dictated  by 
whether  you're  a  man  or  a  woman. 

Derderia-i »   In  your  experience,  have  you  found  that  women  laywers 

who  appear  before  you  Aome  in  more  or  less  prepared  than 
nale  lawyers  who  come  in? 

Butzbach!   There  again,  I  don't  think  you  can  Generalize.  There  are 

some  women  who  are  just  so  absolutely  prepared  and  competent 
in  what  they  are  doing,  and  there  are  others  who  aren't,  and 
it's  just  like  men.  Some  are  terrific,  and  some  are  Just  — 
well,  you  think  their  licence  should  be  taken  away  from 
then. 

Jerderia  ;   ...ow  do  you  feel  about  the  psosible  ratlsification  of  the 
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Derderiani   twenty-seventh  amendment?  Do  you  feel  that  it  will  affect 
women  —  It's  going  to  affect  women,  I  realize  that,  that 
but  how  do  you  think  it  will  affect  women,  let  me  put 
it  that  way? 

I  don't  know,  but  I  think  it  should  have  a  very  saluXtory 
affect  because  it  is  a  statement  in  the  most  solemn  temrs 
of  what  should  be,  and  people  can  certainly  say,  "some  of 
my  best  friends  are  women i"  and  treat  them  horribly.   But, 
when  you  have  a  standard  that's  set  forth,  then  it  becomes 
almost  a  crime  to  deviate  from  it. 

.  ou  do  you  feel  about  the  possibility  of  women  being  drafted? 
Certainly  the  Israelis  have  had  a  good  experience  with 
drafting  women.   I've  never  met  one  personally,  but  the 
oneS  I've  seen  on  television  —  some  of  them  are  certainly 
beauties  who  could  certainly  be  in  competition  with  any 
iiOllywood  star.   It  doesn't  seem  to  have  adversely  affected 
them,  and  they  seem  to  take  a  great  personal  pride  in  having 
served  their  country  in  such  a  manner. 

Derderiani  Recently  in  the  California  Supreme  Court  a  decision  was  let 
down  regarding  capital  punishment.  How  did  this  affect 
you  and  how  do  you  think  it  will  affect  the  populice? 
It's  often  said  that  they  interview  people  on  death  row, 
and  none  of  them  happened  to  think  about  the  possible 
punishment  for  their  crime,  and  then  that  is  used  as  a 
reason  why  capital  punishment  should  be  abolished.  But 
nobody  comes  out  with  any  statistics  or  any  study  on  how 
many  people  have  been  detered  from  committing  a  murder 
because  of  the  fact  that  their  life  may  be  taken •  And  we 
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Butzbach:        certainly  do  know,   and  this  is  a  fact,   that  many  burglars 

will  simply  not  carry  guns  by  reason  of  the  possibility 
that  they  night  use  it,   and  they  might  kill  somebody. an 
We  know  that  often  times  a  robbery  will  take  place  with 
simulated  weapons  because  the  punishment  is  greater  if  it 
actually  is  an  armed  robbery.     And  there  are  many  instances 
in  which  somebody  committing  a  crime  that  they  will  do  it 
in   such  a  manner  that  if  they  are  apprehended  will  suffer 
a  lesser  punishment.     So  I  think  it  reasonable  to  assume 
that  people  have  been  detered  from  connittlng  murder  because 

at   some  time  they  might  have  to  face  a  gas  chamber. 
Derderian :      i:ow  do  you  think  that  the  walls  can  be  broken  down,    and 

more  women   can  be  pushed  into  male  professions? 

Butzbaclu  don't  think  any  woman  can  be  pushed  into  male  professions, 

I  don't  think  that  men  are  pushed  into  professions.      If  it 
is  a  profession  and  a  desireable  profession,   you've  got  to 
fight  your  way  in.      I  think  the  questions  if  how  the  odds 
against  the  woman  can  be  lessened,   and  I  really  don't  know 
the  answer. 

Derderian:  Do  you  think  the  typical  stereotype  of  a  woman  trhat  we've 
been  conditioned  with  all  through  our  sohoolingi  like  with 
books,  and  on  teletision  —  if  these  were  altered,  then 

rhaps  more  women  would  feel  that  they  could  go  into  a 
professional  situation? 

Butzbach5        I  think  that  that  is  the  real  crux  of  the  matter,   is  to 
change  the  woman's  own   self-image.      To  convince  her  that 
she  is,    in  fact,   an  equal  insofar  as  human  beings  are 
equal  to  each  other,   and  to  convince  her  that  she  can  push 
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Butzbach:to  the  limit  of  her  own  personal  ability,  and  that  ability 
is  not  determined  by  her  sex.  I  think,  perhaps,  if  there 
were  more  articles  and  more  publicity  given  to  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  many  woman  in  history  long  before  our  own 
time  who  accomplished  a  great  deal.  There  are  women  in 
ancient  uiHW*  there's  Quenn  [10083 
in  ancient  Egypt,  who  was  a  terriffic  queen.  She  was  a 
terrific  ruler.  There  was  Quenn  [1009] 
of  ,  who  —  well,  she 

defeated  Harous  .  At  that  time  he  was* 

a  general,  I  guess  he  didn't  become  an  emporer.  But  anyway, 
he  wrote  back  to  Home  and  he  said, that  many  people  were 
laughing  at  him  because  he  was  defeated  by  a  woman,  and  he 
said,  "You  donnot  know  the  power  and  the  intelligence  of 

or  people  wouldn't  laugh."  She  even 

had  devised  catapults,  which  at  that  time  were  practically 
unknown,  to  be  hurled  over  the  walls  at  the  invading  armies. 

There  was  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  I  think 
we  all  know  her  history,  and  I  think  it's  very,  very  inter 
esting,  that  if  a  woman  has  been  an  emperess,  a  queen,  a 
ruler,  male  historians  are  far  more  interested  in  her  sex 
life  than  they  are  in  her  accomplishments.  You  can  read 
of  the  accomplishments  of  Julius  Caesar,  but  fcardly  anybojtfc 
talks  about  his  sex  life.  You  Bad  of  the  accomplishments  of 
Louis  XV,  but  it's  Just  an  aside  as  to  what  his  sex  life  was 
like. 

Derderiant   But  you  read  of  Cleopatra  — 
Butzbachi    And  Cleopatra,  and  Cleopatra,  from  what  I  read  was  actually, 
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Butzbachj    a  fairly  competent  person  ,  and  she  inherited  a  throne  and 
she  had  an  obligation  to  that  throne,  and  If  she  chose  to 
get  herself  rolled  up  in  a  rug  and  brought  before  Julius 
Caesar,  I  don't  think  it  was  primarily  because  she  was 
Interested  in  a  man  twice  her  age,  but  because  she  was  the 
Queen  of  Egypt,  and  she  was  determined  to  do  the  best  she 
could  for  her  throne  and  her  crown. 

Derderiani   I  don't  have  anymore  questions  except  two,  really. 

Number  one,  recently,  this  past  week,  Governor  Walloe  in  a 
campaign  speech  was  shot.  Do  you  feel  that  more  service  or 
more  secret  police  should  be  given  to  our  political  contender^? 
In  their  bid  for  the  nomination?  How  do  you  feel  about  this? 

Butzbaohi    There's  no  way  I  can  assess  that  question.  I  know  no  more 
about  it  than  the  average  person,  and  certainly  what  we 
read  is  that  there  le  no  snrafe  number  of  such  bodyguards  who 
could  prevent  an  assassination  as  long  as  a  candidate  has 
to  go  among  the  people  to  campaign,  and  under  our  system  they 
have  to  do  that.  They  couldn't  Just  have  a  complete  wall 
around  him.  The  only  way  they  could  protect  him  probably  won 
would  be  to  put  him  in  a  bullet  proof  dome,  which  would  be 
better  than  bodyguards,  which  would  be  simply  a  human  shield. 

Derderian:   How  do  you  feel  about  Shirley  Chlsolm  contending  for  the 

presidency?  Do  you  fell  a  woman,  number  one,  could  hold  the 
presidency  adequately? 

Well,  I  suppose  that  there  are  auite  a  numberof  women  In  the 
country  who  could  hold  it  as  well  as  many  of  our  presidents 
have  held  it.  As  for  Shirley  Chlsolm,  I  don't  enough  about 
her  background.  She  seems  to  be  a  charming  lady  to  listen 
to  on  television.  I  wouldn't  think  that  she  in  particular 
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Butzbaohi         had  the  background.!  and  I  can't  name  any  woman  right  now 
on  the  current  state  whome  I  think  would  have.     But  I  don't 
think  It's  from  lack  of  ability  they  don't  have  such  a 
background,  but  from  the  fact  that  women  Just  haven't  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  acquire  it.     Those  are  my  senti 
ments  i   Janet. 
Derderianj       I  think  you  very  much.     Do  you  have  any  comments  or  responses 

you'd  like  to  make? 
Butzbachi         The  only  thing  I  have  to  say  is  that  you  have  Just  been  a 

perfect  delight ,  and  I  have  Just  enjoyed  this  afternoon  with 

you. 
Derderianj       Thank  you  very  much. 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  HONORABLE  JUDGE  JOAN  M.  CARNEY 

Annandi  This  IB  an  interview  with  the  Honorable  Judge  Carney,  held 
In  her  home  May  15i  1972,  at  seven  thirty  In  the  evening. 
Judge  Carney  Is  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Los 
Angeles.  She  was  not  appointed  by  the  governor,  but  was 
appointed  by  the  Judges  of  the  superior  court.  It  Is  an 
Interesting  tape  with  few  Interruptions. 
• 

Annandi  Mrs.  Carney,  would  you  please  describe  the  public  office  you 
now  hold? 

Carney i  I  am  a  superior  court  commissioner,  which  means  that  I  sit 
everyday  as  a  Judge  pro  tern  in  the  superior  court.  It  is 
a  —  well,  I  guess  you'd  call  it  a  quasi- Judicial  position. 
It  Is  not  a  Judicial  position  except  that  Ifm  not  appointed  by 
the  governor.  I'm  appointed  by  the  Judges  of  the  superior 
court  by  a  competitive  examination  and  vote.  I  guess  the 
way  to  describe  it  best  is  to  say  that  I'm  a  permanent 
temporary  Judge  of  the  superior  court,  if  that  makes  sense. 
It's  permanent  in  the  sense  that  this  can  be  a  lifetime 
occupation,  although,  by  the  same  token,  for  certain  reasons 
one  could  be  dismissed  forthwith,  but  it's  very  difficult 
short  of  an  act  of  God  for  a  commissioner  to  be  dismissed. 
Does  that  make  sense?   OK,  that's  what  it  Is,  then. 

Annandi   Can  you  give  me  some  information  about  your  past  background? 
before  going  Into  public  office? 

Carney  i   I  really  don't  know  what  kind  of  information  you  need,  my 
educational  background? 

Annandi  Yes. 
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Carney i  All  right.  College  —  Immaculate  Heart  College  —  then 

graduate  work  In  law  school,  law  degree,  passed  the  bar,  I 
wrote  law  for  a  year,  then  I  practiced,  active  practice  four 
years  —  almost  five  —  then  I  retired  for  two  years,  then  I 
took  the  examination  to  become  a  commissioner. 

Annandt  How  long  have  you  been  In  office? 

Cameyi  Three  and  a  half  years. 

Annandi  How  did  you  reach  the  decision  to  accept  the  appointment  of  this 
office? 

Cameyi  I  retired  from  practice  for  two  years.  It  was  a  general 

civil-criminal  practice,  and  then  I  decided  Ifd  like  to  go 
back  into  practice  —  I  was  taking  care  of  the  children  at 
home.  During  that  time  my  husband  was  working  in  Juvenile 
court,  and  he  had  a  case  where  he  needed  some  medical 
testimony  taken.  Well,  during  the  time  that  I  was  not  praotioln 
I  was  studying  medicine,  so  he  said,  come  down  and  give  me  a 
hand  on  this  case  and  do  the  examination.  So  I  came  down  and 
did  the  examination  and  I  sat  around  and  watched  Juvenile  court 
a  little  bit,  and  it  looked  pretty  good  to  me.  So  what  I  did 
was,  I  went  down  and  I  watched  the  Juvenile  court  procedures 
for  a  while,  and  I  kind  of  thought,  "Well,  that  looks  interestin 
I  think  I1 11  try  to  be  what  was  called  a  referee  in  those  days." 
In  other  words,  if  you  have  the  years  of  practice  behind  you, 
and  you're  willing  to  be  ton  call,  when  they  didn't  have  enough 
people  to  cover  the  Juvenile  court,  to  act  as  the  Judges  in 
Juvenile  court,  they  would  call  you. 

So,  I  took  an  examination^  and  I  got  qualified  for  it. 
And  then  I  sat  for  three  months  as  a  referee  in  the  Juvenile 
court,  and  they  would  call  you  whenever  they  needed  you.  And 
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Carney i  after  three  months  they  asked  me  if  I'd  like  a  permanent 

position  In  juvenile  court,  and  I  took  it.  Then  a  year  after 
that  we  were  referees  (which,  again,  is  an  undeflneable  term, 
set  up  by  the  statutes),  and  after  this  about  year  period, 
then  they  decided  they  would  have  more  flexibility  in  Jnwenile 
court  of  all  the  people  who  sat  as  referees  after  this 
Judge  pro  tern.  Because  we  were  going  to  have  to  go  through 
certain  appelate  and  review  procedures  if  we  sat  with  this 
higher  office.  So,  they  appointed  us  as  commissioners  to  act 
as  Judge  pro  tern.  So  I  spent  another  approximately  three 
years  In  Juvenile  court,  and  then  last  year  they  transferred  me 
me  to  one  of  the  two  psyohlatriot  courts  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
I  presided  over  that  as  a  Judge  protem,  that  particular  court. 

Annandi  What  was  your  background  thatyou  thought  qualified  you  for  this 
position? 

Carney »  Well,  my  experience  in  law.  It  isn't  really  Just  experience  In 
the  law,  from  my  own  personal  point  of  view,  now  others  might 
not  agree  with  that,  but  I  was  a  good  trail  lawyer,  but  I 
had  problems,  because  I  could  always  the  other  guy's  point  of 
view.  The  best  type  of  personality  to  be  a  Teally  good 
trial  attorney  is  someone  who  has  monomania.  Becuase,  you  see, 
he  sees  only  his  side  of  it,  and  he  Just  fights  to  the  death 
for  the  whole  thing.  Well,  I  was  stuck  betwist  and  between, 
because  wfcejbhef  I  believed  my  client  or  not,  I  could  always 
see  the  other  guy's  point  too.  So  I  Just  felt  I  might  enjoy 
it  a  little  bit  more  In  the  middle,  and  that  proved  to  be  true. 
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Carney i      It's  much  more  interesting  now.     When  you  can  see  both  sides, 
and  you  don't  have  to  take  one  side  or  the  other.     It  makes 
It  a  very  enjoyable  experience,   and  that's  Just  what  you  do 
when  you're  on  the  bench. 

Annandi     Do  you  thlnkthat  political  connections  or  Important  friends 
has  anything  to  do  with  being  appointed  to  this  position? 

Carney  i     Not  being  a  full  Judge,  and  never  having  had  to  go  through 
the  process  of  getting  myself  appointed  by  the  governor,   I 
don't  really  know.     I  suspect,   from  what  I  heard  from  others 
because  we  know  a  number  of  Judges,  and  some  of  them  are 
good  friends  of  ours,   that  this  may  have  a  considerable  amount 
to  do  with  It.     By  the  same  toke$»   I  know  some  people  who  are 
Judges  —  there  is  no  question  about  it,   political  influence 
got  them  their  Job.     I  know  others,   where  I  don't  think  politic! 
Influence  had  anything  to  do  with  it.     So,  you  know,  when  you 
get  right  down  to  it,   I  don't  know,   for  sure.     I  suppose  it 
does.     Want  some  coffee? 

Annandi      Oh,   I'd  love  some,   thanks.     Do  you  think  that  being  a  woman 
had  any  difference  in  your  appoint. 

Carney  i      Sure,   they  took  a  chance  with  me  when  they  appointed  me. 

I  was  appointed  by  the  man  who  next  year  will  be  the  presiding 
Judge  In  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court,  probably  «ne  of  the 
most  powerful  positions  around.     And  this  Judge  —  I  was  the 
second  woman  I  appointed,   and  he  knew,   you  know,    especially  in 
the  Juvenile  field  ~  women  know  certain  things  that  men 
don't  know,   and  he  was  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  us,   and 
he's  backed  us  up  to  this  day. 

Annandi      On  what  type  of  things? 

Carneyi      I  think  that  pemen  know  people  far  better  than  men  ever 
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Carney i     dreamed  of  It.     If  you  say  it,   you  come  on  as  a  klutz, 

because  for  so  long  they've  said,    "you've  got  sixth  sense 
or  intuition,  nonesense,"       I  once  read  a  book  on  psychology 
that  defined  intuition  or  sixth  sense,   or  whatever  you  want, 
as  the  sum  total  of  a  person's  knowledge  of  human  nature,   which 
is  really  what  it  is.     But,   you  know,   any  male  and  many 
females  will  laugh.     They  said,    "sith  sense,   that's  nonsense. " 
It's  simply  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  acquired  from  the 
life  experience.     Most  men  lack  it,  and  I  don't  know  why 
they  lack  it.     Maybe  it's  bred  out  of  them  one  way  or  another. 
Women  surpress  it,  because  it  is  considered  a  feminine  and 
illogical  primitive  kind  of  thing,   which  is  absolute  nonsense. 
It's  easy  to  know  people.     There's  nothing  to  do  it  you  Just 
open  your  eyes  and  your  ears  and  Just  use  your  head  a  little 
ibt,  ntthlng  to  it.     And,   In  that  sense,   women  are  better  on 
the  bench.     They  have  defects  and  other  problems,   but  I 
imagine 

(It  sounds  as  if  you've  got  it,   but  I  drop  my  words  at  the 
end  somethings.) 

Annandt     What  law  school  did  you  attend? 

Carney i     My  husband  and  I  went  to  Loyola  law  School.     We  went  together. 
We  were  engaged  before  we  went  to  law  school.     We  were  engaged 
when  I  was  at  Immaculate  Heart  and  he  was  at  the  Loyola 
University.     We  both  knew  when  we  met  that  we  wanted  to  be 
lawyers.     We  were  engaged  for  two  years,   the  last  year  of 
college  and  the  first  year  of  law  school,  and  we  got  married 
after  that.      I  think,   although  I'm  not  sure,   that  we're 
probably  the  first  husband  and  wife  who  ever  went  through  that 
law  school  and  graduated  together,   at  that  particular  point  in 
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Carney i  time.  It  sav*d  money  —  only  one  set  of  books.  [Laughter] 

Annandi  How  many  women  were  there  at  that  time? 

Carney  i  Do  you  mean  In  the  school  or  In  my  class? 

Annandi   In  law  school. 

Carney »  It's  a  small  law  school.  We  started  out  with  about  a  class 

of  a  hundred  and  twenty- five.  I  think  we  graduated  forty- five 
out  of  that  class.  There  was  one  other  woman  and  myself  in  thai 
class.  I  don't  know  how  many  they  had  at  night.  We  went  in 
the  daytime.   I  would  suspect  that  out  of  the  total  enrollment 
tfi  possible  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred,  thejre 
may  have  been  four  or  five  women  during  the  day. 

Annandi   Did  you  feel  that  because  you  were  a  woman  you  received  any 
special  treatment  in  the  law  class? 

Carney:   Oh,  of  course  I  did*  We  had  some  sadistic  professors  whose 
primary  joy  in  life  was  Just  making  our  lives  miserable,  the 
two  ofl  us  —  Joanne  and  !•  There  was  one  man  who  subsequently 
ended  up  in  a  mental  institution,  which  he  rightly  deserved. 
He  was  a  good  professor,  but  he  just  couldn't  refrain  from  a 
snide  or  a  dirty  remark  where  it  could  possibly  be  seen  in  the 
context  of  a  case  or  adjwcusslon.  He  would  just  lie  in  wait 
for  Joanne  and  I,  Just  lie  in  wait  forus,  and  then  Just  let 
us  have  it.  Joanne  was  in  a  worse  position  than  I  was  because 
incredibly  naive  when  I  was  in  law  school.  And  most  of  this 
stuff  just  went  right  over  my  head.  But  Joanne  was  really  a 

very  sophisticated  woman,  and  far  more  mature  in  many  ways 
than  I,  and  sometimes  I  would  see  her  blush  in  class,  so  I 
knew  how  bad  it  must  be. 
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Carney i      And  the  men  In  class,  too,  they  were  a  little  protective 
when  they  realized  how  naive  I  was,  and  of  course,  I  had  Ed 
there  all  the  tlmet  But,  you  know,  In  the  great  and  large 
sense,  of  course,  there  was  never  any  problem  because 
all  exams  were  —  there  was  to  name  on  them  or  anything,  you 
know.  So  as  for  grades,  there  was  no  way  they  could  do  anything 
about  that.  But  everyonoe  In  a  while  you'd  get  this  absolutely 
sadistic  sort  of  a  character  who  Just 

These  were  the  exceptions  and  not  the  rule,  but  women  were  not 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  welcome  In  that  law  school. 
They  were  accepted,  they  were  tolerated,  but  it's  nothing  like 
what  it  Is  now  today.  Very,  very  different. 

Annandi   It  has  improved  since  then? 

Carney i   Yes,  I  can  see  that,  because  many  young  women  attorneys  appear 
in  my  court,  and  I  get  to  know  them  fairly  well,  and  I  can  Just 
see  from  their  attitude,  from  their  basic  security  that  they 
didn't  go  through  what  I  did  in  law  school. 

Annan dt   Do  you  fell  that  you've  benefited  from  going  through  it? 

Carney  i   You  mean  this  discrimination? 

Annandi   Yes* 

Carney t  No,  it  was  a  waste  of  time.  I  was,  you  know,  wasting  time  and 
Intellectual  energies  putting  defenses  that  I  shouldn't  have 
had  to.  It's  ridiculous.  Why  should  I  have  worred  about 
being  a  woman  when  I  had  so  many  other  things  that  needed  doing 
like  my  studies,  my  relationship  with  my  peer  group.  I 
needed  that  like  I  needed  a  hole  in  the  head.  It  was  ridiculous 
nonsense!  A  waste  of  time! 

Annandi  Was  it  easy  for  you  to  start  your  practice  as  a  lawyer,  being  a 
woman? 
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Carney i     No,   incredibly  difficult!     I  had  a  terrible  time  finding  a 

job,  and  I  was  a  good  lawyer.     The  only  Job  I  could  get  after 
I  got  out  was  writing  law.     No  one  else  would  have  me. 
I  remember  one  thing  specifically.     I  went  to  --  oh,   I  went 
from  one  office  to  another,  and  they'd  give  you  the  most 
specious  excuses  about  they  they  didn't  want  you.     I  remember 

I  went  to  the  city  attorney's  offioedf  which  is,   to  put 
it  crudely,   half-assed  law  office  now,   and  always  has  been. 
They  prosecute  nothing  but  misdemeanors,   which  anyone  could 
do  standing  on  his  head  sidewlse  without  the  least  big  of 
trouble,  and  I  taamBmber  there  was  a  very  pompous  gentleman 
there  and  he  said,    "Oh,  my  dear" (and  I  don't     think  they  had 
any  women  on  their  staff  there  at  the  time,   I'm  not  sure) 
"my  dea,   you  know  we've  had  oases  involving  sex,   and  we 
certainly  couldn't  have     a  sweet  young  think  like  you  handling 
fchese  sexual  matters.     Why,   it  would  be  so  embarrassing  for 
you."     And  I  laugh  now.     It's  sort  of  like  Llberaoe  saying 
"I  laugh  all  the  way  to  the  bank,"  because  now  I  have  a  court 
where  I  handle  psychiatric  matters. 

One  of  the  matters  that  I  handle  was  —  I  have  to  do  the 
jury  trials  for  mentally  disordered  sex  offenders. 
[Laughter]     Well,   what  you  hear  In  a  case  on  mentally  disordere 
sex  of fenders I     All  kinds  of  aberations.     I've  had  cases  where 
the  guy  hasn't  got  any  clothes  on  because  he's  crazy  as  a 
loon  a*d  the  baliffiss  can't  make  him  keep  his  clothes  on, 

and  that  type  of  thing.     I  think  back  on  my  interview  with  that 
idiot,   and  I  think,    "Oh,  stick  to  your  little  misdemeanors 
you  ding  don,    that's  just  what  you  deserve." 
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Annandi     Bhy  do  you  think  that  there  hasn't  been  a  woman  appointed  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Carney t      It's  easy.     Men  In  the  law  fear  women,   and  because  of  their 
fear  they  can't  see  their  Intellectuality.     The  Supreme 
Court  Is  a  political  position!   and  women  have  not  exerted 
their  political  rights  to  any  degree.     And  women  are  afraid 
of  intellectual  women.     Uneducated  women  fear  educated  women, 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten,   In  my  opinion,   they'll  go  along 

with  the  man  because  of  the  threat  to  their  own  position. 

-dr 

They  haven't  developed  their  potential,   feo  they'll  Jump  on  the 
bandwagon  right  along  with  the  men.     And  this  nonsense  about 
women  being  emotional  ~  it's  going  to  take  us  a  hundred  years 
to  overcome  that.     It's  inbred.     People  believe  that.     Your 
generation  still  believe  it.      I  think  It's  with  the  generation 
of  my  daughters,   that  age  group,   that  we're  going  to  finally 
begin  to  convince  woami  they're  not  these  fcfasxa  emotional, 
Illogical  creatures  that  men  have  been  telling  us  for  the  last 
thousands  of  millenla  of  years. 

Annandi      As  you  function  as  a  Judge,   do  you  feel  that  you  are  influenced 
by  £our  feminity? 

Carney i     Now,   that's  an  ambiguous  question.     I  really  don't  know  how  to 
answer  that.      I'm  always  a  woman.     I  don't  have  to  be  a  man. 

Annandt     Do  you  feel  that  you  see  Ideas  differently  because  you  are  a 
woman  than  a  man  would? 

Carney  t     No.     Logic  is  logic,   you  know,  whether  you've  got  the  primary 
sexual  characteristics  of  a  man  or  a  woman.     And  the  last  thing 
I'm  going  to  do  is  supress  my  femininity.     I  loke  prettty 
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Carney i     pretty  clothes,   I  like  nice  perfume.     Why  not?     What  does  that 
have  to  do  with  iny  ability  to  be  logical? 

Armanadi   With  so  few  women  lawyers,  what  made  you  decide  to  become  a 
lawyer. 

Carney:      That's  one   I  can't  answer,     I  always  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer, 
and  I  don't  know  why.     There's  no  answer  to  it. 

Annand:     How  did  your  friends  accept  you  going  Into  a  position  or  a 
role  which  Is  usually  thought  of  as  a  man's  profession? 

Carney i      Well,   that  comes  in  two  states.     The  first  stage,   of  course, 
when  I  went  to  law  school  was  sort  of  a  twitter-twitter,   ha- 
ha,  well,   as  soon  as  she  has  her  first  baby  she'll  drop  out,   am 
look  at  all  that  money  wasted.     We  went  through  that.     I  think 
our  friends  were  gracious  In  that  respect.     There  was  nothing 
overt,   you  know,   but  it  was  theret     But  then,  when  you've  made 
it  and  you've  made  it  big,   ho-ho-ho,   gee,   I  wish  my  wife  had 
gone  to  law  school  type  of  thing.     You  know,   then  they  see 
where  fct's  all  gone  to,   and  they  begin  to  realize.     Some  of  the 
males  have  a  little  trouble  accepting  it,   of  course.     But  that'* 
that  particular  man's  Inherent  problem.     That's  Just  something 
he  has  to  work  out. 

Annandi     Do  you  feel  that  your  friends  —  men  or  women —  react  to  you 
differently  because  you  are  a  lawyer? 

Carney:      Oh,  very  differently,  oh,   yes.     I  could  walk  Into  a  group  of 
men  here  In  this  horrible  thing  about  parties  where  the  men 
go  to  one  seption  and  the  women  go  In  another.     I  can  walk 
into  that  group  of  men  and  be  instantly  accepted,   whereas  a 
woman  who  doesn't  have  a  background  that  I  do  would  probably 
find  it  a  little  difficult  and  a  little  aukward.     But  they 
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Carney*  1m ow  what  I  am  and  I  know  what  I  am,  and  It's  a  very  equal 
type  of  thing, 

Annandi  Do  you  feel  it's  easier  now  for  women  to  go  into  law? 

Carney i  Much  easier.  The  young  lawyers  I  see  are  much  more  relaxed. 

And  they  seem  to  have  much  more  opportunity  opened  to  them  than 
we  had  when  we  first  started. 

Annandi   So  the  reason  for  this  would  be  that  the  opportunities  are 
there  now. 

Carney i   Yes,  they're  opening  up  far  and  far  more. 

Annandi  Why  are  more  open  now  than  when  you  attended? 

Carney  i  I  don't  know.  Maybe  because  there  are  more.  I  think  the 

attitude  of  people  toward  women  inolmjktogiii&e  men's  attitudes 
has  helped  that.  Not  being  there,  not  being  on  the  scene, 
it's  very  hard  for  me  to  tell.  I  suppose  if  I  were  to  go 
back  to  Loyola  law  School  class  I  could  see  why  that  is  the 
case,  but  I'm  talking  about  a  generation  that  is  behind  me, 
so  1  really  don't  know.  I  Just  know  that  it  is  there. 

Annandi  Can  you  tell  me  something  about  your  family  life  and  how  they 
reacted  to  your  being  a  Judge? 

Carney  i  Now,  who  do  you  mean,  specifically? 

Annandi   Your  children,  your  responsibllties  that  you  had  to  them. 

Carney  i   It's  no  different  than  when  I  was  an  attorney. 

I  worked  harder  in  private  practice  than  I  do  on  the  bench, 
in  terms  of  man-hours  that  are  devoted  to  this.  Let's  see, 
my  eldest  daughter  is  ten,  and  then  we  have  a  seven  year 
old  and  a  six  year  old.  I've  been  on  the  bench  for  three  and 
a  half  years,  so  let's  count  bkao.  The  eldest  would  have  been 
approximately  six  and  a  half  when  I  went  to  the  bench.  The 
seven  year  old  would  have  been  three  and  a  half,  and  two 
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Carney i     and  ahlf .     For  them  this  Is  a  life  style.     Mother  has  always 
brough  her  robe  home  periodically  to  have  It  cleaned,   they 
go  to  court  with  me.      It's  no  big  deal,   In  fact  one  day  I 
walked  In  there  and  Lisa  had  been  on  the  bench  and  I  didn't 
know  It,   and  the  court  was  Just  packed  with  people.     To  them 
It's  Just  —  they  go  to  court  with  their  father,  they  go  to 
court  with  me,  and  what's  odd  about  It? 

The  only  strange  thing  that's  ever  happened  we  moved 
to  —  less  than  a  year,  and  I 

remember  Deldre  coming  home  one  day,  and  she  say,   "Lommy,   I 
Just  had  a  real  argument  with  a  boy  In  my  class  because  he 
I  said  you  were  a  Judge  and  he  doesn't  believe  me.     Have  you 
got  a  card  I  can  take  down  and  give  to  him?"     That's  the  sum 
substance  I've  ever  had  from  the  children.     It's  Just  a  way  of 
life  for  them.     They've  never  known  It  any  differently. 

Annandi      Do  you  fe^l  that  by  entering  law,  and  now  being  a  Judge,   you 
are  striking  a  blow  for  Women's  Lib  or  women's  emancipation? 

Carney  i      I  sure  do.     It's  a  very  conscious  part  of  me.     I  dotfc   I  feel 

very  strongly  that  I  have  a  duty  to  do  a  good  Job,   so  that  those 
who  come  after  me  will  have  It  a  little  bit  easier. 

Annandi     So  you  feel  that  you're  trying  to  break  the  ground  for  every 
one  else? 

Carney:     That's  right.     I'm  one  of  the  forerunners.     Because  there  are 
so  few  of  us,   by  necessity,   I  must  do  a  good  job,  because 
It's  very  Important  to  those  who  are  going  to  come  after  me. 

Annandi     Do  you  feel  that  the  Women's  Lib  movement  has  a  case,   that 
there  Is  discrimination  against  or  towards  women? 

Cameyi      Oh,   you  bet  they've  got  a  case.     There's  been  discrimination  foi 
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Carney i     the  last  two  thousand  years*  one  just  wonders  where  It  began. 
There's  no  question  about  It  at  all. 

Annandj  Why  do  you  think  that  It's  a  known  fact  that  seventy  percent 
of  the  women  in  either  professional  or  technical  occupations 
are  either  nurses  or  teachers. 

Carney «      Easy.     That's  a  cop-out. 

Annandi     Why  is  it  a  cop-out? 

Carney  i     Curses  are  the  biggest  cop-outs  in  the  world.     I'll  be  you 

ten  to  one  that  one-third  of  the  women  who  are  nurses  have  the 
Intelllgente  and  the  ability  to  be  medical  doctors.     Uh-uh. 
If  you're  a  nurse  you're  no  threat ,   and  mommy  says,   when 
they're  growing  up  —  the  mommy  and  daddy  say,    "Oh,   you're 
going  to  be  a  doctor,   Junior?"     They  say  to  the  girl,    "Arent1 
you  a  sweet  little  girl.     Here's  a  dolly,   and  stick  a 
thermometer  in  it's  mouth."     All  right.     Nursing  is  a  taxing 
profession,   physically  and  to  a  certain  extent,   intellectually) 
but  it  does  not  stretch  the  Intellect  anywhere  near  where  it 
can  be  stretched  to. 

Now,   teaching  is  another  profession.     That's  a  bad 
analogy  on  that  question.     Teaching  takes  a  heck  of  a  lot 
more  brains,    I  think,   than  being  a  nurse,   because  teaching 
has  an  ultimate  responsiblity  fcf  the  teachers  are  half-way 
honest  with  themselves.     But  nursing  is  a  coj>-out.     A  first 
class  —  why  do  women  become  legal  secretaries  instead  of 
attorneys?     In  any  good  probate  office  they  have 
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Carney i      secretaries  there  who  know  more  about  probabe  processes  than 
the  attorneys  do,  but  they  aren't  practicing.     You  know,   if 
you're  brainy  you're  never  going  to  get  married,   and  all  this 
nonsense,      If  you  have  kids  you  can't  have  a  profession. 
Nonsense!     And  this  is  bred  into  girls.     My  girls  have  very 
few  dolls. 

Annandi     Why  is  that? 

Cameyi     For  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  another  function  besides 
being  a  mother  in  this  life  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,   if  they 
wish  to  exercise  that  function.     Bringing  little  girls  up  to 
think  that  thejrr  primary  function  —  you  give  them  their 
little  mops  and  their  little  brooms  and  their  little  dustpans, 
and  their  little  ironing  boards.     I/hat's  creative  about  that? 
A  stove  I  can   see,   because  they  can  cook  something,  which 
takes  talent,   and  I  love  to  cook,  myself,   and  I  want  tea  my 
daughters  to  cook.      I  think  that  it's  a  disgrace  for  a  girl 
to  go  into  a  married  situation  and  not  know  how  to  clean 
house,   and  not  to  be  a  creative  cook,    Just  as  I  think  it's 
a  crime  for  a  boy  to  go  into  a  marriage  situation  and  not 
know  how  to  fix  a  oar,  and  how  to  do  the  gardening  if  necessary 
and  to  patch  the  house  up  if  it  has  to  be  done. 

But,   by  the  same  token,   if  there  are  young  people  who 
want  to  reverse  that  role,   and  that  girl  feels  more  at  home 
fixing  the  car,   well,   fine,   let  her  fix  the  car,   but  have  some 
skills  when  you  enter  a  marriage  situation.     Now,   there's 
one  thing  I  disagree  with  the  Women's  Lib,   although  I'm  not 
sure  that  I'm  that  in  disagreement,   because  it  may  be  that  they 
feel  this  way i    too.     There  are  certain   skills  that  we  should 
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Carnejryi  all  have,   that's  basic  knowledge,   and  It's  stupid  to   Just 
ignore  those  as  some  sort  of  a  protest,   because  it  creates 
nothing  but  physical  discomfort  for  yourself  and  everybody 
else  you  might  litfe  around  yout     Even  I  get  down  on  my  hands 
and  knees  and  wash  a  floor  if  my  hous  ekeeper  does  a  miserable 
Job.     What's  wrong  with  that? 

Tfy  husband's  an  attorney  and  he  goes  out  and  pulls  the 
weeds  if  it  has  to  be  done.     Big  deal.      It  doesn't  take  away 
from  a  person, 

Annandi     Why  do  you  think  that  when  you  compare  female  lawyers  with 
ten  years  experience  to  male  lawyers  with  the  same  length 
of  practice,   the  men  lawyers  make  two  hundred  percent  more? 

Carn$ryi      You  mean  right  here  and  now  and  at  this  point  in  time? 

Annandi      Yes* 

Carneyl     OK,   that  one   Ithink  I  know  why.     Now,   I've  had  eleven 

years  practice,   and  I  am  ~  would  be  in  a  fairly  modem  group 
of  lawyers,   but  there  are  other  lawyers  before  me,   ten  or 
fifteen  years  before  me.     They  fought  so  hard  to  get  where 
they  were  that  they're  nothing  but  bitter,   dry,   hulks  of 
women,   if  you  can  call  them  women,   their  femininity  has  Just 
completely  gone.     My  group  tas  fought  —  and  I  don't  have  a 
great  deal  of  contact  with  my  age  level  —  but  when  you 
consider  that   Just  to  get  into  a  law  office  you  had  to  be 
twice  as  good  as  a  mam,   and  then  perform  twice  as  well,   by 
that  time,   you've  got  no  spirit,   you've  got  no  fight,   you've 
got  no  spunk  left.     And  when  you  take  people,   and  —  well, 
the  Chicanos  are  an  example  of  this  p-  you  walk  on  them 
long  enough,   and  they're  going  to  start  belieJttAggthhenonsense 
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Carney:      that  others  say.     The  women  are  tired,    Just  plain  tired,   with 

no  recognition .     Now,   the  human  spirit  is  such  that  you  can 
"beat  on  it   just  so  long,   and  it  isn't  going  to  try  anymore. 
The  gals  now,   that  I  see,   ten  years  from  now,   or  eight 
or  nine  or  seven,   depending  how  long  they're  in  practice  —  you 
won't  see  that  two  hundred  percent  difference.      You'll  see 
about  a  hundred  percent.     And  then,   the  generation  after  that 
it's  going  to  go  down, and  down,   and  down. 

The  time  is  going  to  come,   and  I  don't  think  I'll  ever 
see  it,  when  major  law  offices  will  be  headed  by  women. 
Bight  now,   you  wear  a  person  out  and  they  can't  fight  anymore, 
and  that's  what  it  is.     Pine  brains,    Just  down  the  drain, 
because  of  fighting  this  nonsense. 

When  I  went  to  look  for  Jobs,   there  were  people  gross 
enough  to  say,    "Well,   we're  hire  you  as  a  secretary,"  and  this 
is  after  admin isfcton  to  the  Bar,   please,  with  the  good  grades 
behind  you  in  law  school. 

Annandi     How  much  time  does  your  being  a  Judge  take  away  from  your 
family  and  social  life? 

Carney i     rlone.     And  this  is  one  thing  I've  been  very  careful  about, 

I've  never  started  my  private  practice.     When  I  was  in  private 
practice  I  always  worked  for  somebody  else,   and  I  set  my 
hours,   and  in  the   Judiciary  I  can  do  that,   too,   to  a  certain 
extent  because  unappointed,   I  have  no  political  committments, 
I  don't  have  to  answer  to  anybody,   and  I  have  my  hours,   and  my 
court  hours  are  such  that  I  can  do  my  sutdying  in  between,    so 
I've  never  really  had  this  problem.     And  when  I  was  inpprivate 
practice,    I  was  good  enough  that  I  could  say,    "I'll  work 
these  hours  and  don't  bug  me  with  others."     It  happened  to 
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Carney i     work  out.     I  don't  know  what   some  of  the  others  do,   but  that's 

been  my  situation. 
Annandi     Eave  you  ever  had  any  trouble  In  the  court  room  because  you  arc 

a  woman? 

Garneyt  As  a  lawyer,  or  as  a  Judge? 
Annandi  Both. 
Carney i   Yes,  I've  had  people  try  to  take  advantage  of  me,  and  I'm 

small,  as  you  oan  see,  which  creates  certain  other  problems* 
Occasionally  I've  had  people  when  I've  been  on  the  bench 
perhaps  not  be  as  curtious  as  they  could  be,  but  that's  easily 
enough  handled.  It  isn't  only  a  man  you  can  give  an  abrupt  or 

a  very  short  reply.  It  works. 
Annandi  Can  you  give  me  any  specific  example? 

Carney t   I  can't  t&Iiink  of  —  let  me  tell  you  afunny  story,  but  it's 
perhaps  indicative  of  my  position.  For  a  while  I  was  being 
sent  from  court  to  court.  It  was  to  the  point  where  I  had  to 
keep  my  robe  in  my  car,  because  I  never  knew  what  court  I  was 
going  to  or  what  kind  of  cases  I  was  going  to  hear.  They 
sent  me  out  to  Pomona  for  a  three  weeks  stint  out  there,  and 
I  remember  very  well,  because  it  was  a  brand  new  court  house 
with  a  magnificent  court  room  —  I  mean  It  was  beautiful!   It 
was  huge  with  new  and  shinny,  and  marble,  and  all  that  non 
sense.  But  it  did  have  certain  defects. 

One  was  that  when  the  clerk  buzzed  me  to  come  out  I 
have  to  travel  about  twenty  feet  between  the  door  and  the 
bench  to  get  up  there.  Well,  I  didn't  want  them  to  realize 
how  little  I  am,  so  whenever  they  buzzed  me,  I'd  get  to  the 
door  and  I'd  make  a  running  leap  for  that  bench,  you  know, 
about  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  I'd  get  up  there  and  sit 
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Carney i     down*     Because     once  you're  up  there,   they  can't  tell  how 

little  you  are,   and  when  youaare  up  there,   you  are  up  there. 
Well,   dne  day,   as  luck  would  have  It,    I  made  my  running 
leap,   everything  was  fine,   I  got  up  to  the  bench,   and 
I  got  to  the  chair,   which  weighs  a  hundred  pounds.     It's  a 
feig  chair  with  a  high  back.     TfaGwasu^ammed"ugder .IfatoeBen^hmean , 
Itmwaa,  JiimwAs  Jammed.     And  here  I  am,   five  feet  tall.     The 
top  of  thft  chair  Is  the  top  of  my  head  when  I'm  standing 
up,    so  I  pulled  and  struggled,   and  fought,   and  I  finally  pulled 
the  darned  thing  out,   and  I  ghought,    "Oh,   boy,   they're  going 
to  realize  how  little  I  am,  now,   what  am  I  going  to  do." 
So  a  pulled  the  cbair  out  and  I  popped  Into  It,   and  what  xras 
It   I  said?     I  realized  I  had  to  do  something  really  mean  at 
that  point  In  time  to  save  face.      "All  right,"  I  said, 
[In  a  "big  growling  voice]]  "let's  hear  the  first  case!"     And  they 
all  poppsed  up  like  this,   you  know.      [Laughter}     It  really  worked! 
I  was  as  surprised  as  they  were.     They  completely  forgot  how 
little  I  was.      [-Maughter]     We  used  little  tricks  like  that 
periodically.     You  know,   after  you've  been  in  practice  for  a 
while  you  realize  that  they  can't  step  on  you  if  you  pop  up  and 
make  your  objection  and  it's  a  good  objection.     I  used  to  have 
Just  one  hell  of  a  time  during  a  trial.     I  could  never  really 
sit  back  in  counsel  chair,  because  they're  great  big  huge 
heavy  chairs,   and  to  make  an  objection,   you  must  rise  In  court, 
and  my  feet  didn't  touch  the  ground,   so  I  had  to  sit  on  the 
edgge  of  the     chair  Just  in  case  the  other  guy  did  something 
objectionable  so  I  could  be  right  there  and  push  back  and 
get  that  objection  out.     But,   those  were  only  minor  inconven 
iences. 
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Cameyi  Some  judges  obviously  have  a  distaste  for  women,  but  I  can't 
say  specifically  that  anyone  every  ruled  against  me  for  that 
reason.  Other  attorneys  were,  perhaps,  a  little  more  difficult 
to  negotiate  with. When  they  had  a  woman  they  thought,  well, 
no  problem  here,  you  know.  Eventually  they  would  learn  — 
the  hard  way,  sometimes,  perhaps.  Do  you  want  some  more 
coffee? 

Addandi   Yes,  please. 

Cameyi   You  know,  the  biggest  Job  is  finding  the  Job  In  the  law. 

Once  you've  found  a  Job,  if  you're  worth  your  salt,  you're 

if 
willing  to  work  at  It,  and/you're  twice  as  good  as  a  man,  you'll 

make  it. 

Annandt      But  you  have  to  be  twice  as  good? 

Cameyt     Well,   when  I  iras  starting,   that  was  the  feeling  I  had. 
Annandi      Kow  do  the  male  Judges  accept  you? 
Carney:     As  a  Judge? 
Annandi      Yes. 
Carney »      That's  hard  to  say,   you  see,   because  I'm  a  commissioner. 

Let's  put  it  on  the  level  of  the  other  commissioners,   the 

other  people  who  see  me  as   Judge  pro  tern  as  I  do.     Mo 

problem. 
Annandj      When  you  were  a  lawyer  defending  your  case  against  a  Judge 

how  were  you  accepted  then? 
Carney j      It  would  vary.     There  were  some  Judges  I  felt  were  highly 

prejudiced  against  attorneys.     I  didn't  respect  them.     But 

there  were  other  Judges  I  felt,   you  let  me  get  by  with 
murder,    simply  because  I  was  a  woman.     I  didn't  respect  them, 

either.     And,   there  were  other  Judges  who  could  walk  In,   and 
it  didn't  matter  whether  you  were  in  a  skirt  or  pants.     You 
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Camjryi     know,    "I/hat  kind  of  a  case  have  you  cot?"     You  know,  those 
were  the  best. 

Annandj     How  were  you  accepted  by  the  general  staff? 

Carney  »      In  my  office? 

Annandj      Yes. 

Carney:      Well,   there  was  no  question  there,   if  you're  an  attorney 

whether  you're  male  or  female,   they*fs  no  problem  with  the 
secretaries.      I  wasn't  in  a  really  large  or  fancy  office, 
I   suspect  there  might  be  problems  in  a  situation  like  that. 
However,    I  did  have  one  advantage.     See,   I'd  been  a  legal 
secretary  during  the  summers,    so  I  waai't  about  to  take  any 
nonsense  from  them.     3y  the  same  token,   once  they  realized 
I  knew  what  I  was  talking  about  there  were  no  problems. 

Annandi      lias  serving  in  this  position  been  different  from  what  you 
expected  it  would  be? 
Jk>. 

Annandj      Do  you  feel  that  because  you  are  a  member  of  an  oppressed 
group  you  have  to  be  better  than  your  male  counterparts? 

Carney  s      Yes. 

Annandt      San  you  give  me  examples? 

Carney  j      Well,   because  I  believe  in  the  Women's     Lib,   and  because 

what  I'm  doing  is  so  relatively  new  to  women,   especially  in 
the  specialized  courts  that  I  work  in.     I  think  it's  Important 
to  make  a  good  record,   especially  to  get  rid  of  this  nonsense 
about  the  emotionalism.     That's       Tkacfctaa  something  the 
women  will  have  to  carry  for  a  long,   long  time,   and  the  law 
of  coursd,   is  a  perfect  place  to  dispel  it,   because,  what's 
law  supposed  to  ibe2?  Logic. 
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Nov,   If  I  could  convince  people  that  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  human  beings  has  Its  "basis  in  logic,  and  is  not 

some  sort  of  a  feminine  wile  that  one  practices  on  others, 

I  think  we'd  become  free.     You  know,   so  often  people  will  say, 

how  did  you  know  that?     And  how  can  I  sit  down  and  tell  them,  • 

you  can't  say  it's  A,   3,   C,  D,  makes,   3,   you  know.     They 
aren't  going  to  understand  that  anyway,   eorclnilfyyau  had  the  time 

to  go  through  that  type  of  a  discussion. 

Do  you  feel  because  of  your  profession,   your  children  have  not 

come  up  with  the  idea  they  have  to  go  into  the  acceptable  or 

the  normal  roles  of  professions  that  children  are  taught  to  go 

Into? 

I  don't  know  yet.     liine  are  too  young  to  really  tell. 

Are  you  satisfied  that  you  are  being  effective? 

In  what  position? 

As  a  judge? 

I  think  so. 

As  a  lawyer  ,   x-rere  you  satislfed? 

,/ot  as  much  as  I  am  on  the  bench.       In  the  context  of  the 

law,  well,   it's  like  other  professions,   you  become  speoifilized. 

certain 
There  are/things  that  one  is  good  at,   and  I'm  really 


Annandi 
Carney: 


more  effective  where  I  am  now  than  I  was  as  an  attorney. 
Why  do  you  feel  that  you're  more  effective  now? 

^Because  I've  found  my  niche.  One  side  of  business  has  never 
pleased  me,  and  when  you're  in  the  middle  and  can  hear  both 
sides,  and  then  make  up  your  mind,  albeit  that  many  times 
your  not  satisfied  with  the  story  from  one  side  or  another, 

but  you  still  have  the  ball  like  I  do.  That  is  really  what 
I  find  most  interesting,  and  I  think  I'm  good  at  it,  and  I 
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Annandi     Will  you  seek  an  additional  term? 

Carneyi      There  Is  no  such  thing  for  a  commissioner.     I/ell, 

assuming,    let's  say,   that  all  of  a  sudden  all  of  the  cases 
In  California,    d££yfl>8fcsFent  of  them  are  settled.     They  vrould 
no  longer  need  commissioners,    so  they  would  dismiss  us. 
That's  not  very  likely.      Other  than  that,    I  would  certainly 
want  to  stay  on  as  a  commissioner  unless  I 'got  an  appointment. 

Annandi     Are  you  considering  seeking  a  higher  office? 

Cameyi      Sure,    I'd.  like  to  be  a  full  Judge.        I'm  tired  of  this 

nonsense  of  —  you  see,    in  order  to  be  a  commissioner  is 
more  difficult  than  being  a  Judge,    because  you  can  only 
hear  a  case  if  both  sides  stipulate,   agree,   that  you  can 
hear  a  case.     A  Judge     doesn't  have  to  do  that.     Can  you 
imagine  what  it  takes  —  how  fair  you  have  to  be  In  order  to 
get  both  sides  to  agree  to  have  you  for  their  case,    cpnsidering 
that  you  work  with  trhem  day  In  and  day  out,   and  you're  bound 
to  rule  against  one  or  the  other.   TTo  way  short  of  hell  that 
you  can't.      It's  a  very  touchy  position.     It  would  be  much 
more  comfortable  being  a  Judge. 

Annandi      Do  you  think  that  a  term  should  be  limited? 

Carney i      ?To,   but   I  think  that  they  shouldn't  be   Judges,   generally 
speaking,   after  the  age  of  seventy. 

Annandi      Why  is  that? 

Cameyi      It's  too  demanding f  with  very  few  exceptions,   expeicially 

working  in  a  psychiatric  court     whr»     I  deal  with  older 
persons  that  I  commit  to  Institutions  that  can  care  for  them. 
I've  seen  the  physical  degeneration  that  occurs,   and  it  really 
is  the  exception  where  the  person  can  keep  their  full 
intellectual  powers  and  their  emotional  stability.     As  we 
grow  older,   you  know,   one  becomes  more  set  in  their  ways. 
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Carney t      The  flexibility  goes.     Flexibility  Is  very  necessary  on  the 

bench.     As  I  say,    you  have  to  be  able  to  see  both  sides  of  the 
question,   and  not  have  a  closed  mind.      I  think  that  age  — 
regardless  of  good  intentions  —  does  preclude  tfe&fe  largely. 
and  besides,   after  seventy,   who  wants  to  work,    anyway. 
It  they're  that  hot  to  work  let  them  get  off  the  bench  and 
back  into  law,   and  pick  and  choose  the  cases  they  might 
like,    or  sit   In  as  a  pro  tern  periodically  on  specllized  cases. 

Annandt^  Do  you  feel  that  laws  In  this  country  favor  men  over  women? 

Cameyi       ~o,  not  in  the  way  they're  wtltten.      In  the  way  they're  used. 

Annandi     Can  you  give  me  any  examples? 

Cameyi       Tow,   let  me  think.      I  think  our  hiring  laws.     Wasn't  It  World 
War  II  that   set  out  certain  —   I'm  not   sure,   but  about 

right  to  work.   I  think 

that  discrimination  laws  — -  anti-discrimination  laws  have 
been  on  the  books  for  a  long  time.     And,   with  any  law,    It's 
only  as  effective  as  it's  used.      It's  generally  ignored.     And 
look  at  this  cetual  rights  bill.     This  idiot  Kerrellsnnow  wants 
to  put  it  down,  and  the  women  aren't  strong  enough  —  they're 
so  darned  Insecure.     The  women  are  their  ov?n  worst  enemies,   and 
especially  these  middle  class  gals  who  are  married  and  have 
a  couple  of  children,   whose  children  are  still  In  the  home. 
Lord,   you'd  think  tyour  talcing  an  arm  and  a  leg  away  from  them. 
And  what  they  don't  realize,   and   I've   seen  It  so  much  in  the 
domestic  relations  court,   those  children  are  going  to  be  grown 
in  a  few  years,   and  all  of  a  sudden  they're  going  to  have 
nothing  to  do.     Do  you  realize  that  with  the  life  expectancy 
of  women  nowadays,    that  their  child  bearing  years  —  let's 
figure  it  out. 
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Carney »      They  have  an  age  seventy  life  expectancy  on  women,   approximately. 
Prom  ages  one  to  twenty,    you  can  assume  thats  growlngf   and  the 
physical  development  period.     Prom  ages  twenty  to  forty,   to 
forty-one,   forty- two,   is  approximately  the  child  bearing  and 
rearing  years.      There's  thirty  years  left  after  that.     Thirty 
years!      "./hat  the  hell  are  they  going  to  do?     Thejrr  husbands 
caste  them  off,    or  they  oast  the  husband  fitffeeirewea  and  greener 
pastures  or  differences  of  opinion,   or  whatever.     They've  not 
completed  their  educations,   they've  never  worked,  now  Just  what 
are  they  going  to  do? 

In  the  Middle  Ages  thirty  years  was  a  lifetime  --it  was 
the  life  expectancy!      I  mean,   this     verges  on  idiocy.     There's 
more  to  life  than  bringing  children   into  the  world  and  rearing 
them i    if  you're  going  to  do  It  with  any  degree  of  dignity. 

Annandi      Do  you  think  that  men  show  more  compassion  in  cases  Involving 
women  than  women   judges  do? 

Carney t      One  can't  say  that,    because  all   Judges  are  too  variable. 

Your  dealing  in  a  highly  specialized  group,   and  we're  becoming 
a  very  different  group.     Now  we're  at  the  age  where  3~  it 
was  unheard  of  years  ago  for  a  person  in  their  thirties  to  be 
on  the  bench.     Jot   so,  now.     We're  in  a  period  of  transition 
in  the   Judiciary.     Some  young  people  on  the  bench  are  very 
harsh,    some  old  people  are  very  harsh,   and  you  have  the  middle 
group,   and  ever  a  lenient  group.      It's  impossible  to 

generalize  on   that.      Oh,   if  fche's  young  and  pretty,   well,    of 

and 
course,    the  male  ego  is  going  to  rise  to  the  forefront/is 
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Carneyi  going  to  be  real  gallant  about  the  whole  thing.  But  very 

few  women  In  court  as  defendants  and  plaintiffs,  you  know, 

who  are 
Annandi  TIave  £ou  found  that  the  women  lawyers  before  you  are  more  or 

less  prepared  than  their  male  counterparts? 
Carneyt   I'd  say  It's  about  the  same. 
Annand:   "ow  do  you  think  that  walls  can  be  broken  down  and  more  women 

can  be  pushed  Into  male  professions? 
Carneyi   That's  easy,  It  starts  In  the  cradle. 
Annandi   It  has  to  start  there? 

Cameyi   It  has  to  start  there,  yes.  Let  me  ask  you,  how  old  are  you? 
Annandi  Twenty-one  tomncrow. 
Carney i   Oh,  how  about  that!  All  right.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 

your  life? 

Annandi      Well,    I  plan  to  teach.      I  hope  to  teach. 
Carney:      At  what  level. 
Annandi      At  the  high  school  level. 
Camey:      OK,   why? 
Annandi      The  high  school  level  because   I  like  to  tails:  to  the  students 

and  exchange  ideas,   and  they're  more  nature  at  that  level. 

Secondary  —  elementary  level  to  me,   I'd  feel  that  I'm  wasting 

my  time  because  I  wouldn't  play  games  with  them  —  I  like  to 

talk  aboit  Ideas,    this  type  of  thing. 
Camey i      T.rhat  do  you  want  to  teach  in  high  school? 
Annandi     Li  story. 

Camey:      OK,   now,    you've  choosen  a  profession,   why  a  profession? 
Annand:      I  didn't  want  to  be  a  secretary. 
Camey j      iJhy  not. 


Annandi     I  don't  like  the  hours,   I  don't  like  sitting  dot-in  at  a  type 
writer.      I  don't  like  having  to  be  told  what  to  do,   when  to 
do  it,. 

Cameyi      So  what  is  your  parents  attiftude?     \fhen  you  were  growing  up, 
what  was  Jrheir  attitude  toward  what  you  want  to  do  when  you 
row  up? 

Annandi      They  never  said  anything.     It's  been  more  or  less  my  om  — 

Carney  i      That's  the   same  as  wfcfch  mine.     They  never  said  anything,   but 
they  let  you  pursue  your  education  as  long  as  you  wished. 
OK,   that's  one  way  of  doing  it.     And  also,   you're  in  a  very 
liberal  college,  which  is  another  way.       Where  did  you  go  to 
high  school? 

John  1-arshall,    it's  by  Griffith  Park. 
Is  that  kind  of  liberal,   too? 


Annand: 
Carney » 
Annandi 
Carney: 


.,   it  cones  from  the  home.     If  you  Trent,    I  think  a  woman 
should  really  30  deeper  into  the  professions  — •  graduate 
school  and  on   if  they  have  the  capacity.     They'd  probably 
have  to  start  very  young.     And  I  think  you  do  it  by  indirection. 
You  don't  say,    "You've  got  to  do  this,   or  you've  got  to  do  that." 
That's  nonsense.     The  kid  has  to  pick  what  appeals  to  them, 
but  by  the  same  token  you  say,    "Now,   this  ifl  a  good  thing, V 
and  if  a  child  comes  up  to  you  and  ays   MI  want  to  be  a  nurse," 
you  say,    "Uell,    there's  nothing  wrong  with  being  a  doctor 
if  you  really  want  to  take  care  of  people  all  the  way,   then 
you  have  to  be  in  a  position  where  you  make  decisions  about 
them.     If  you're  a  doctor,    you  can  make  the  decisions. 
If  you're  a  nurse,   you  Just  have  to  do  what  the  doctor  tells 
you."     It's  subtle,   but  I  don't  know,    I  think  it  works. 
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child 
Carney:      Our  eldest  is  a  gifted/With     an  extremely  high  IQ,   and  It 

will  be  interesting  to  see  how  shoe  —  may  be  a  ditchdigger 
for  all  I  know,     jjot  that  1  care.      If  that's  what  pleases  her, 
more  power  to  her.     But,   this  other  nonsense  has  got  to  go. 
This  idea  that,   you  know,   you  play  foJfrth  your  stupid 
dollies  and  burp  and  pat  them.     That's  fine,      :?ut,   as  I  say, 
that's  twentjr  years  at  maximum.     Really,   you  set  right  down  to 
it.     jo  you  know  how  long  it  is  before  the  kids  start  to 
leave  you?     rive  years  until  they  start   school,   and  then  they 
don't  need  that  mommy  that  much.     These  women  stay  home  and 
twiddle  their  thumbs  and  become  alcoholics  and  play  bridge  and 
bouls  their  stugld  heads  off  — 

ETD  TAPS,    Side   One 
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Xnnandi     l"rs.  Carney,  would  you  describe  some  of  the  marital  problems 
that  women  judges  night  run  intov 

Carney  i     :;ot  Just  women  JOd^es,   let's  talk  about  women  in  the 

professions.     ;.ow,   this  Is  whore  tho  real  problem  arises  ,  as 

I  'a  concerned.     The  raisir:';  of  children,   1  don't  think 
Is  really  the  bis  problem,     I  raay  bo  prezaaturo.wlth  this 
attitude,   you  see,  because  nine  are  very  yoitis,  but  by  the 
co/ie  tolcea,   I  have  spent  throe  years  in  Juvenile  court,  ami 
a  lot  of  tine  in  donestlo  relations  court.     I've  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  educated  UOCG-.I  aid  their  children,  and  I 
think  that  this  is  a  problem  that  can  be  worked  abt,  and  it's 

ot  as  difficult  as  one  would  —  what's  tho  idiot  magazine, 
Cosmopolitan  or  something? 

Annaad:      :.r.vc  you  soo  that 


Carney:        *  /o  heard  about  it,  but  I  haven't  rca-1  it»     Some  of  these 

dsines  would  lead  one  to  believe  —  I'n  no  expert  on  that, 
I've  done  say  tine  around,  and  I  kind  of  thini:  I'n  right 
on  this.     I'll  tell  you  nore  ten  years  fron  now  0.1  that  one. 
The  bluest  problem  is  a  woman's  relationship  with  a  man 
whan  she's  a  professional,  and  that  takes  some  pretty  careful 
choosir.   .       ow,   I've  sot  a  situation  uhcre  ^y  husband  has 
backed  ne  all  the  imy  throu^he  way  from  the  beginning.     Ln 
fact,  if  it  wasn't  for  him*   I  would  probably  never  have  finished 
that  last  year  of  law  school. 

:j?here  are  nen  around  and  there  should  be  nore  —  It's 
Idea  that  should  be  fostered  in  the  nalo  cocjnunity,  because 
think  it's  a  true  ldoa»  and  that  is  this*     that  a  man  is 
enhanced  by  the  type  of  a  woman  he  chooses  to  be  with. 
Instead  of  fichtiac  this  one-upsnanship,   In  a  cood  relatlonship» 
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Carney:  As  the  other  crows,  they  grow,  Sucesses  of  one  are  successes 
of  the  other,  and  that's  the  type  of  a  relationship  that  a 
professional  woman  needs.  Competition  is  out,  that's  a 
noano.   It's  very  difficult  to  be  in  the  same  profession  and 

to  live  together  successfully,   I  think  it's  a  little  less 
difficult  to  be  in  the  different  professions  and  to  live 
successfully.   It  bugs  me  a  lot  when  I  see  real  successful 
nen  who  also  happen  to  be  real  nice  persons,  and  do  what  I 
consider  marry  beneath  them.  They  take  a  little  sal,  profcably 

is  very  attractive,  but  is  an  intellegtual  featherweight  — 
lightweight.  And  I  wonder  what  the  hell  have  they  got  going? 
If  the  nan  is  as  good  as  lie  seems  to  be  in  his  profession, 
and  as  a  person,  he  deserves  something  better  than  that,  and 
that  means  a  woman  his  intellectual  equal.  I  wish  that  the 
young  people  would  come  to  understand  this. 

ffiddngf  the  young  male  lawyers  I  see,  generally  speaking 
there  seems  to  be  this  fear  of  intelligent  women,  and  that's 
really  too  bad,  because  there's  so  much  to  be  gained  in  a 
"ood  relationship  with  a  woman  like  that.  Prom  a  man's  point 
of  view,  and  certainly  from  a  woman's  point  of  view,  this 
idea  of  a  professional  woman  being  an  Immasculatlng  female 
is  an  action  and  reaction  type  of  thing.  The  men  expect  It 
and  produce  the  corresponding  result  In  a  woman,  or  the 
woman  has  gotten  to  the  point  where  she  expects  ttP"of  a  male, 
so  every  male  she  approaches,  dhe  automatically  tries  to 
bite  his  head  off,  and  he  reacts  accordingly.  You  know,  it's 
a  ridiculous  situation,  and  they  should  just  sit  back  and  say, 
"Eey,  wait  a  minute.  This  is  a  man  and  this  is  a  woman,  and 
we  both  happen  to  be  Intelligent,  and  we  both  happen  to  be  good 


' 
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Carney  i     at  what  we  do.     r>ocs  this  automatically  nreclude  UB  from 
havlnn  a  good  relationship,  and  a  lor.-  torn  relationship?" 
I  thijak  If  they  would  stop  back  outside  of  thoriselves  a 
little  bit  they  trould  see  tMs«     Itfs  "bean  a  marvelous 

for  "both  of  us,   you  !mr--,  fr^  In  the 

profess! on  I     Aid  ire  don't  -  about  the  law.     We've 

-Vbout  the  law  since  we  were  1:  law  school,   "but  It 
100      '     natter.     *,Te  oac!:  know  how  ~oor'  other  Is,   and  that's 

t  tht     .      I  only  irish  that  norc  of  the  professional 
jople  would  be  able  to  do  this  type  of  thin~,   because  ht 
would  produce,   you  toicntt   really  rood  "          ,   ~ood  fanilies,  and 

I  ly  n.    -ood  relationship  between  thenselvee  and  re-enforoe 
^ach  other.          *s  Just  nonsense  the  my  some  of  these  people 
'rill  riaoh  other,   the  men  narryl?-!  th  themselves,   and 

7  of  the  wonen  ~et  into  devastatln.-,  relationships  that  are 
totally  impossible  of  any  lonctern  sort  of  thlnr.     They  don't 
t  to  4ook  for,  which  is  stupid.     You  can  have  a 

,   you  can  liare  a  husband,  you  can  have  a  fanily,  and 
it  cavi  all  work  out  pivlnE  &>o£.  health  and  "brains  and  common 

lae,  and  that's  all  it  tK:es.     ""XDCS  that  ansrrer  your  question? 
Annand i         ^ . 

Caneyi        ery  esoteric,  but  it  :?orkrt          *ve  been  doinp:  it  for  thirteen 
yearn,   no  why  can't  others*     An"    C*d    »    ^t  the  same  thing  for 

daughters  if  they  should  decide  to  ~o  into  professions,   to 
re  all  three,   to  have  the  husband  and  the  family  and  the 
rofesslon,   aid  why  not?     And  "         "V.  at  all  three.     There's 
roason  thot  they  can't,  unless  they're  roins  to  let  their 
Tang  ups  bloclr  then.     You  know,   eve  rone  these  days  has  the 
.   and  this  is  the  problem  in  our  Juvenile  courts,  so  often, 
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Carney i   everybody  seems  to  feel  live  should  be  a  bed  of  roses. 

Well,  who  says  everything  has  got  to  be  good  and  everyday 
has  ^ot  to  be  good,  and  there  can't  be  bad  ones.  If  there 
weren't  bad  days,  the  good  days  wouldn't  have  any  meaning  at 
all,  and  to  try  and  get  this  through  young  people's  heads,  and 
adults,  too  --  "Why's  everybody  picking  on,  fi*ve  had  a 
miserable  day."  Well,  OK,  that's  the  lot  of  humanity  —  of 
human  beings.   Why  not  accept  life  as  it  is  and  live  it  as 
it  is  in, -stead  of  worrying  about  the  things  that  don't  matter, 
and  feeling  sorry  for  themselves  for  a  condition  that  is 

perfectly  natural,  i.e.,  to  have  miserable  days  and  to  have 

/ 

good  days,    and  to  have,   you  know,    fights  and  misunderstandings 
and  setbacks  in  their  profession,    or  whatever,   and  come  home 
and  have  the  children  scream  at  you  or  vice  versa,   that's  just 
the  way  it  is   sometimes. 

Annand:      OK,   thank  you  very  much. 

Carney:      You're  welcome. 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  MRS.  BLANCE  CARTER 


MoEntirei   This  is  a  taped  interview  by  Michale  McEntire  with  hrs. 
Blanomh  Carter,  a  school  board  member  in  Santa  Monica 
on  February  29,  1972,  in  Santa  ^onica.   This  interview 
was  held  in  Mrs.  Carter's  home. 

Mrs.  Carter,  how  many  public  offices  have  you  held, 
and  how  many  terms  have  you  served? 

Garten    This  is  my  first  public  office,  HP.  McEntire.   I  have  been 
in  public  service  as  a  volunteer  for  many,  many  years,  but 
this  is  really  the  first  time  i  have  been  elected  to  a 
public  office.  I  was  elected  by  the  Board  of  Education 
in  1968,  October,  because  of  the  retirement  of  one  of  the 
board  members.  And  then  in  1969,  April,  I  was  elected  by 
a  city-wide  election  to  the  Board  for  a  four  year  term, 
so  I  have  until  Aprift  of  1973  to  serve* 

McEntire t   How  did  you  reach  your  decision  to  run  for  the  office? 

Carters    I  think  I  was  not  exactly  flattered  —  but  maybe  I  was 

flattered  --  because  people  came  and  asked  me  if  I  would. 
"For  Heaven's  sake,  we  want  someone  on  the  Board  — " 
especially  this  had  to  do  with  the  fact  that  I  am  jtfegro, 
am  black,  and  people  thought  this  was  a  time  when  we 
should  have  a  person  of  a  minority  group  on  the 
Board.   We  had  not  had  before.  We  had  tried  several 
times  and  Just  didn't  make  it,  so"1 1  was  rather  flattered 
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Garten    when  they  came  and  asked  If  I  would  serve  because  it  didn't 
enter  my  mind,  and  I  really  didn't  think  about  It.  I 
thought  it  would  be  nice,  yea,  and  I  was  interested 

In  the  district  School  board  work  and  all  that,  but 

,n-vk«  <?vr*tA^*^y 
just  as  a  voluntaer,  but  not  necessarily  to  be  a  member 

of  the  Board. 
NoEntlrei  You  said  that  when  you  first  got  on  the  Board  —  were 

you  the  only  woman  at  the  time? 
Carter i    Oh,  yes.  There  was  just  one  woman  before,  the  person  I 

followed  was  a  woman  and  they  only  have  one  woman  now 

on  the  Board.  We  hare  a  seven  person  Board,  and  that 

includes  six  men  and  one  woman. 
MoEntlrei   Being  a  woman  and  being  black,  did  both  of  these  together 

give  you  a  shook,  a  feeling  that  they  kind  of  looked  for 

you  to  be  on  the  Board  Instead  of  maybe  a  black  man  or 

something  like  this? 
Garten    It  had  its  effect  on  my  beingg  a  member  there.  In  the  first 

on? 

placey- somebody  asked  me  in  a  pervious  interview  if  it 
made  a  lot  of  difference  because  I  was  black  —  to  be  the 
only  black  on  the  board.  Veil,  that  didn't  disturb  me 
much  because  I  had  been  the  only  black  in  many  situations 
In  my  community,  so  I  was  comfortable  in  that  situation. 
But  to  be  the  only  woman  --  it  made  a  little  difference. 
Because,  after  all,  even  being  the  only  woman  with  an  all 
black  group  would  have  been  a  little  uncomfortable  for  me. 
But,  then  to  be  a  woman  in  an  all  white  group  —  I  don't 
think  it  made  a  lot  of  difference  just  because  I  was  a 
woman.  I  think  at  first  people  expected  me,  because  I 
was  black,  to  be  especially  concerned  with  blacks  only,  but 
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Garten    that  wasn't  my  purpose,  and  I  was  pleased  that  I  had 

worked  with  people  long  enough  to  know  that  people  are 
people,  and  I  was  concerned  with  people.  Of  course  with 
my  own  black  people  because  of  perhaps  the  limitations  that 
they  had  had  entering  into  politics,  so  I'd  be  concerned 
especially  about  them.  But  over  all  of  that  was  the  fact 
that  I  was  concerned  with  people. 

McEntlrei  When  you  decided  to  run  for  re-election  after  you'd  been 
appointed  fen  October  of  the  following  year,  what  did  you 
feel  were  your  qualifications  to  run  for  the  office? 

Carter i    Well,  I  think  maybe  the  most  outstanding  thing  that  I  had, 
because  I  actually  didn't  think  there  was  anything  so 
important  about  me,  that  qualified  me  for  the  position  — 
I  thought  that  you  needed  to  be  a  top  educator  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board*  but  I  was  very  soon  told  that  it 
wasn't  the  educator  that  must  be  a  Board  member,  it  must 
be  a  concerned  citizen  with  enough  education  to  recognize 
people  who  are  educated,  and  then  to  help  pull  together  for 
the  community  the  kind  of  school  system  —  educational 
system—  that  was  needed.  I  layed  that  back  right  away, 
I  didn't  have  to  hang  on  to  it. 

Maybe  my  strongest  qualification  was  that  I  had 
enough  education,  yes,  and  that  I  was  a  community  person. 
My  husband  was  a  minister.  I  had  lived  in  the  community  for 

over  25  years.  I  had  been  active  in  so  many  concerns*  I 

Board  of  the  YWCA 
had  been  on  the  ftuxtixBfxxdhKKKiJcBx  on  and  off  for  18  years. 

I  had  been  on  the  Board  of  the  Coordinating  Council  for 
many  years,  with  the  Conference  of  Christian  and  Jews, 
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Carters    the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Girl  Scouts  ~  you  name  It, 
any  volunteer  organization,  somehow,  I  had  found  myself 
Involved  in  as  a  member  of  the  board.  Of  oourse  I  was 
an  active  member  of  my  church,  I  am  a  national  worker  in 
my  church  denomination,  the  floe  president  of  the  woman's 
auxilliary,  our  national  Baptist  convention.  And  so 
these  things  were,  perhaps  the  most  Important  things  that 
made  me  feel  that  I  was  qualified  for  the  position,  and 
because  people  said  so.  [Laughter] 

MoEntiret   But  you  found  that  the  qualifications  that  you  had  were 
sufficient  enough  that  the  people  would  support  you,  and 
you  felt  like  you  would  be  able  to  do  the  Job? 

Carters    Oh  yes,  yes  I  did. 

MoEntlrei   In  your  experience,  do  you  think  that  women  are  qualified  for 
this  position  that  you  hold? 

Carter:    By  all  means  I  I'm  not  a  member  of  Women's  Lib,  yet,  but 
I  do  think  that  they  are  emminently  qualified  for  this 
position.  I  find,  however,  that  there  are  special  --not 
responsibilities,  but  special  Interest  that  each  person  on 
the  Board  holds.  For  instance,  we  have  on  the  Board  a 
building  oontrator,  we  have  a  Boy  Schot  executive,  we  have 
a  medical  doctor,  we  have  a  telephone  executive,  we  have 
a  merchants  In  the  city  here,  and  then  here  you  have  this 
woman  with  community  and  religious  outreach  —  that's  my, 
perhaps,  great  Interest  —  community  and  religious  outreach. 
So  that  when  it  comes  to  things  that  have  to  do  with  —  while 
I'm  not  as  strong,  perhaps  as  somebody  who  has  budgeting 
experience  in  these  big  corporations,  I  am  experienced  in 
the  morality  of  people  and  the  concern  for  people  as  we 
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Cart  en  talk  about,  say,  we  have  to  get  rid  of  — ,  we  have  to  do 
this,  we  hare  to  do  that,  after  all,  there  10  a  kind  of 
concerned  feeling  for  people  that  they  look  to  me  for* 
They'll  say,  "What  do  you  think  about  that,  Blanche?" 
So  I  think  that  a  woman  has  her  special  responsibilities. 

Now,  there  would  be  other  phases  that  other  women  would 
meet  differently  from  the  way  I  do.  And  yet,  you  have  to 
know  something  about  all  of  it,  yes,  and  you  do  learn.  It's 
a  real  course  —  a  university  course  ~  to  be  a  member  of 
anybody's  school  board,  because  there's  material  and 
material.  I  have  a  little  room  here  that  I  call  my  den, 
back  in  here,  it's  all  books  on  the  work  there,  [laughter] 
with  all  my  papers  even  stacked  on  the  floor  and  everywhere. 
We  have  all  kinds  of  material,  and  we  must  know  what  it's  all 
about.  I  think  that  women  are  emmlnently  qualified  for  it 
if  they  have  the  educational  basis  for  it,  she* 11  make  it. 

McEntlrei  Do  you  think  that  the  public  at  large  feels  that  a 

woman  is  qualified  to  maybe  not  Just  serve  on  the  school 
board  but  serve  in  other  offices,  like,  maybe  on  the  city 
council  or  in  the  legislature  or  maybe  on  up  to  the  governor 
ship  and  things  like  that? 

Garten  Yes,  I  think  people  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  women  have  as  much  to  offer  as  men  in  any  position. 
Of  course  we  have  quite  a  number  of  women  who  have  been 
elected  to  the  legislature,  and  we  have  a  number  in  our 
own  United  States  and  federal  government,  and  all,  and  of 
course  on  city  councils  we  have  a  lot  of  women  on  city  councils- 
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even  have  one  In  Santa  Monica.  And  of  course  we  hear  that 
we  do  not  have  enough  women  In  administrative  positions 
In  education  —  not  enough. 

V 

You  feel  we  don't  have  enough? 

Oh  yes,  definitely I  We  need  more  women  principals.  I 

think  they  understand  children  a  little  bit  better  than 

men,  they  have  a  little  more  patience  with  them.  So  we 

need  more  women  principals  in  schools* 

Do  you  find  that  more  women  are  principals  at  the 

elementary  level  than  at  high  schools  or  junior  high 

schools? 

Oh  yes,  yes  indeed. 

Why  do  you  hlmnk  that  happens? 

I  think  this  is  still  a  man's  world,  and  I  think  he  thinks 

these  are  top  positions  and  men  should  have  them.  I  think 

the  society  is  run  by  men.  I  think  we  have  been  submissive 

to  men  all  these  years  and  generations,  but  we  feel  — 

we're  just  beginning  to  emerge  into  the  area  of  equality, 

where  knowledge  and  education  and  all  that  it  concerned. 

So  that  because  of  that,  we  have  a  growing  number  coming 

in  to  positions,  but  I  think  we  still  have  to  deal  with  this 

fact  that  men  are  tops. 

Have  you  ever  been  considered  by  your  fiends  as  being  a 

and 
woman/not  qualified  to  serve  in  a  quote  man's  world  unquote? 


Oh,  I  think  I  have  been.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  has 
happened. 

McEntlrei  ^CaTr~yorrtell  ne  exactly  where— some  — 
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Carters    Zldon't  know  that  I  could  give  an  example.  One  does  not 
come  to  me  now,  but  I  think  there  are  times  when  we  must 
have  decision  where  there  are  groups  of  people,  and  if  I 
**  the  woman  who  is  there  —  occasionally  my  opinion,  if 
It's  a  very,  very  important  decision  might  be  accepted, 
but  for  the  most  part,  they  kind  of  pick  it  to  pieces 
at  first,  as  ff  to  say,  "She's  Just  a  woman."  So,  maybe  ~ 
it  isn't  wsfce  to  take  that  —  I  felt  that  way  a  lot  of  times, 
and  had  to  push  my  points  to  get  my  point  over. 

McEntlrei   Do  you  feel  as  a  woman  you  have  to  push  twice  as  hard  as 
a  man  does  to  get  the  things  you  want,  or  to  make  it  a 
point  that  you're  just  as  good  as  a  man? 

Carters    I  think  so. 

McEntlrei   Have  you  ever  met  the  same  Mink  of  not  being  considered 

qualified  by  your  close  family  —  relatives  or  anything  — 
where  they've  said  something  like  "What  are  you  running 
for  school  board  for?" 

Carters    [Laughter]  I  think  that  it  somehow  true  ~  those  families  — 
we're  so  close  to  each  other  that  we  think,  "Oh,  no,  not 
her I"  I  had  a  lady  who  was  a  very,  very  close  friend  of 
mine  (this  wasn't  family,  but  she  was  a  very  close  friend  of 
mine),  and  she  said,  "Oh,  Blanche,  I'm  so  pleased  about  it, 
but  why  you?"  [Laughter]  "Well,"  I  said,  "why  not  me?" 
I  think  that  they  feel  that  here's  someone  who  —  you  know, 
the  people  very  close  to  you,  you  don't  always  see  their 
worth  like  somebody  from  a  distance  who  can  take  a  good 
look  at  you. 

McEntlrei   Do  you  feel  that  any  of  your  close  friend's  opinions  have 
changed  of  you  since  you  became  a  woman  in  politicks  and 
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HcSntlrei   in  terms,  an  "aggressive  woman 7  which  most  people  don't 
like? 

Garten    Yea,  Indeed.   Yes,  indeed.   People  have  said  I'm  too 
pushy.  I  don't  think  I  am  at  all,  I  have  been  in  a 
position  all  my  life  as  a  minister's  wife,  that  kept  me 
very  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  had  to  move  kind  of 
carefully  into  things.  And  yet,  I  have  always  been  in 
some  kind  of  leadership  place  —  with  our  state  convention 
in  our  own  church,  and  all  the  way  up  to  national  —  but 
it  keeps  me  always  aware  that  there  are  those  that  might 
think  I  am  pushy.  Because,  if  you're  courageous  and 
really  facing  up  to  problems  in  life  or  facing  up  to 
situations,  somebody  will  say  that  you  have  too  much 
initiative,  and  you  are  too  pushy.  But  it  doesn't  disturb 
me  to  much  because  after  all,  the  lack  of  courage  keeps 
us  in  a  lot  of  trouble  —  somebody  has  to  have  oourgge  to 
speak  against  it.  I'm  pleased  that  at  times  I  do,  among 
a  group,  have  that  kind  of  courage,  that  speak  up  on 
what's  right. 

MoBntlrei  If  you  feel  that  the  women  are  considered  qualified  by 
people,  why  don't  you  think  more  women  are  in  poltlcaa 
offices? 

Garten    Oh,  I  suppose  I'll  Just  have  to  repeat  what  I've  said,  and 
what  the  Women's  Liberation  people  say  today,  that  men 
have  Just  not  accepted  it  as  so,  yet  —  that's  the  only 
reason  they're  not  in  politics. 
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McEntirei   What  about  women? 

Carter i    I  must  admit  there  are  women.  The  stage  Is  set  for  men, 
there's  no  question  about  it,  and  a  lot  of  women  don't 
like  women  in  politics  or  in  high  places  —  in  positions 
of  management  or  any  other  kind,  Women  who  would  much 
rather  have  a  man  then  women. 

McEntirei   Why  do  you  think  so?  / 

f    \>ti*)  +**."***' 

Cart  en    Oh,  because  of  the  background*  men,  a-irrt  of  things. 

Bell ere  it  or  not,  I  believe  that  men  should  be  In  the 
lead,  but  I  don't  believe  that  women  should  be  eliminated 
from  some  of  these  positions  right  along  with  them.  As 
I  say,  I'm  not  a  Women's  Lib  advocate  as  such. 

MoEntirei.  Do  you  think  Instead  of  the  man  —  well,  you  wouldn't  want 
a  half  and  half  leadership!  You  would  want  the  man,  rather, 
dominating,  is  that  right? 

Carters    No,  I  think  the  fact  that  we  are  people,  and  God  made  man 
and  he  made  woman,  which  means  that  He  wants  us  to  be 
together  and  to  share  the  responsibility  of  really  making 
the  world  go,  and  I  don't  think  that  you  can  do  a  good  Job 
without  the  woman.  Sometimes,  women  must  take  the  leadership 
place  rather  than  the  man  taking  it,  because  sometimes  the 
women  are  more  qualified.  There  are  many  wives  who  are 
much  more  qualified  to  be  the  head  of  the  house  than  the 
man.  He  might  be  a  good  provider.  He  might  be  good  in 
certain  things,  but  the  woman  mas  the  expertise  —  maybe 
she's  had  more  training,  maybe  she's  had  a  lot  of  things 
more  —  so  that  I  think  they  go  together.  That's  my  firm 
confiotlon  about  people  —  they  were  meant  for  each  other* 
They  compliment  each  other. 
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10 
MoEntirei  Getting  back  to  when  you  were  running  for  office  in 

April  of  69 t  did  you  find  that  the  campaign  was  difficult 
for  you  in  terms  of  time,  energy,  the  fatigue,  voice, 
money?  Being  a  woman,  did  you  find  it  was  more  difficult 
than  for  a  man  to  campaign? 

Garten    I'm  not  too  sure  that  I  did.  It  seemed  that  the  men  who 
were  running  at  the  time  were  much  more  at  eased —  that 
is,  running  for  the  Board  of  Education.  But  I  took  it 
that  they  were  that  way  because  they  were  running  for  the 
seoond  term  —  I  was  running  for  the  first  time.  So, 
I  kept  thinking,  "That's  why  I'm  a  little  skakey,  is 
because  this  is  my  first  time.  Next  time  I  won't  feel  the 
least  bit  nervous  about  anything."  It  was  not  difficult 
too  much  with  time  —  I  gave  up  a  lot  of  the  things  I 
was  doing.   Of  course,  I  was  retired  anyway,  so  I  had 
time  on  my  hands  to  give,  other  than  some  small  Jobs  that 
I  could  give  over  very  easily. 

Then,  of  course,  the  friends.  They  just  took  over. 
I  suppose  I  didn't  know  that  much  about  campaigning  — 
didn't  know  anything  about  it,  for  that  matter.  I  had 
some  very  strong  backers  from  the  city,  from  the  city 
government,  from  the  field  of  education,  from  all  of  these 
departments  that  I  had  worked  in  —  they  came  to  my  rescue 
and  they  said,  "Don't  worry,  we  are  really  going  to  take 
hold,"  and  they  did.  They  set  up  a  campaign  for  me,  all 
the  leaders  and  the  workers  and  everything.  They  raised 
the  money  —  I  didn't  have  to  raise  the  money  —  so,  it 
was  done. 

The  victory  was  really  one  abounding  for  me,  because 
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Carter t    as  a  first  time  runner  for  a  public  office,  and  as  a 
first  time  black  —  beglng  black,  too  —  I  ran  one, 
two,  three.  I  came  out  third  (there  were  five  of  us  In 
the  race),  I  came  out  third  —  loose  third  and  fourth  — 
they  elected  three,  I  think  that  would  be  It.  The  top 
man  was  a  man  who  had  been  on  the  Board  for  years  and  was 
a  stoong  man.  The  second  man  was  right  next  to  him.  I 
think  the  highest  vote  was  around  eleven  thousand, two 
hundred  for  the  first  man.  Eleven  thousand  for  the  second 
man.  Ten  thousand,  six  hundred  for  me. 

No,  that  wasn't  It,  the  next  one  was  six  thousand  and 
something,  then  four  thousand,  something  like  that.  I 
think  there  were  five  "of  us.  Anyway,  I  counted  that  as 
quite  a  victory,  because  we  were  very,  very  close  together  • 
those  who  really  won,  and  each  of  us  that  year  had  more 
votes  than  the  city  oounollmen,  the  high  city  councilman 
was  running  that  year.  I  was  very,  very  pleased. 

It  was  a  victory  for  me  because  the  people  worked  with 
me.  The  only  thing  that  I  had  to  do  was  to  meet  the 
people,  the  meetings,  and  get  my  platform  together,  and  see 
that  It  was  gotten  over,  be  ready  to  answer  questions.  I 
had  enough  counseling  on  that  to  know  how  to  answer. 

MoEntlret   During  the  campaign  was  there  any  hostility  between  the 

candidates,  like  one  candidate  saying,  "She's  a  woman  and 
I'm  a  man  —  don't  you  think  I  should  be  elected  before 
•he  should?" 
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Perhaps  BO,  but  It  didn't  get  to  my  ears.  I  was  very 
fortunate,  I  must  admit.  I  guess  I  was  well  liked. 
[Laughter]  My  husband  was  well  liked  In  the  community 
before  he  passed  away.  He  was  quite  a  man,  and  I  had 
worked  along  with  him,  so  I  think  that  helped. 
How  did  he  help  you  In  your  campaign? 
My  husband?  He  was  dead  at  the  time* 
Oh,  sorry. 

Oh,  that's  all  right  I  He  helftpdl  The  fact  that  he  had 
made  such  a  fine  reputation  In  the  city  —  built  a  lovely 
church  at  Twentieth  and  Broadway,  right  down  the  street 
here,  sanctuary  and  educational  center,  and  all  of  that. 
.  He  worked  In  the  community,  was  chairman  of  the  Community 
Relations  Commission  which  Is  an  Inter- racial  commission, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  It.  And  he  and 
Dean  Punk  who  Is  the  managing  editor  of  our  dally  paper, 
the  Evening  Outlook  —  he  Just  had  a  good  name  for  himself 
here.  People  loved  him  and  so,  they  liked  me.  And  I 
was  very  pleased  when  they  said,  "We  want  a  minority 
person  on  the  Board,  and  some  of  the  people  who  are 
considered  the  powers  that  be,  said  Mrs  Carter  —  If  anyone 

can  win,  she  can."  And  that  was  very  heartwarming.  I 

of 
think  It  was  because/what  my  husband  and  I  had  done 

together. 
McEntlret   Most  women  tend  not  to  support  a  woman  who  goes  Into 

politics.  Is  there  any  special  way  that  you  tried  to  get 
out  and  get  the  women's  vote? 
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Carter i    I  suppose  this  was  good  for  me.  I  had  worked  with 

women.  You  see,  these  organizations  that  I  called  up  that 
ft  was  a  member  of  the  board  —  YWCA  —  women,  no  trouble 
for  me  to  go  to  the  YWCA.  They  said,  "Oh,  yes,  right 
awayl"  Church  Women  United,  I  didn't  mention  that,  but 
I  was  president  of  the  Council  of  Church  Women  in  Santa 
Monica  for  three  years.  It  wasn't  any  problem  for  me. 
I  had  been  the  only  black  to  be  a  president  of  the 
Council,  so  it  wasn't  any  problem  for  me  to  go  to  Church 
Women.  They  said,  oh  yes,  they  had  heard  about  It,  and 
"Yes,  we'll  support  Blanche!" 

There  were  other  women's  organizations  that  —  I  was 
a  member  of  the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women,  I'm  a 
past  president  there.  There  wasn't  any  problem  there. 
So,  it  was  all  those  organizations.  I  just  had  a  good 
thing  going  for  me.  [Laughter]  I  didn't  have  any  problems 
at  all  there. 

KcSntirei  How  did  you  select  your  close  assistants  in  the  campaign  — 
the  staff  and  the  administrators?  Were  there  more  women 
chosen  or  more  men,  or  did  you  choose  them  along  the  same  — 

Carters    Strangely  enough,  there  were  more  men,  many  more  man.  The 
chairman  of  my  committee  was  a  man,  and  let  me  see  —  was 
the  vice  chairman  a  man  or  a  woman?  Yes,  the  chairman  was 
a  man  and  black.  The  co-chairman  was  a  woman  and  white. 
So,  I  had  a  mixed  group  for  the  campaign.  They  tied 

together  --  about  three  whites  on,  about  four  blacks,  four 

^5  were  fV  U  p^la. 
or  five.  They  were  very  careful  to  keep  a  balance  of 

who  was  working  with  them. 
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When  you  think  of  the  fact  that  the  black  population  M 

Santa  Monica  is  Just  a  little  above  fire  percent,  the 

total  population,  you've  got  to  have  people  of  all  kinds 

working  with  you.  And  so,  that's  how  it  worked,  and  it  was 

Just  beautiful.  I  had  professional  people  in  the  white 

group  working  with  me.  They  were  Just  fine,  but  the  black 

people  of  the  community  —  somehow  they  were  proud  —  they 

had  wanted  to  put  in  —  to  favour  —  the  people  of  the 

community. 

Do  you  think  that  women  campaign  differently  than  men? 

Oh,  they  campaign  harder I 

Harder? 

Oh  yes,  they  get  out  there  and  work! 

Do  you  think  they  thfcpk  they  have  to  work  harder  to  gain 

office?  Do  you  think  that's  the  reason  why  they  work 

harder  because  they  think  "because  I'm  a  woman  I  have  to 

work  twice  as  hard  it  I  want  to  get  elected?" 

Partially  that  is  true,  I  think  so. 

What  Is  the  other  part? 

I  was  trying  to  analyse  that  question,  because  it  does 

seem  that  maybe  we  feel  we  have  to  work  harder  because  we 

are  women,  but  we  do  it  so  much  in  whatever  we  do.  We're 

Just  out  there.  There  are  more  of  us,  and  we're  freer 

most  of  the  time,  because  even  the  women  work  harder  than 

the  man  candidates.  If  they  didn't  have  good  strong 
women  working  for  them,  I  don't  think  theyd  win,  either. 

[Laughter3 

Yes,  the  women  always  seem  to  be  doing  the  work. 
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CarterZi   Yes,  they  do  the  foot  work,  the  paper  work,  and  all  of  that 
sort  of  thing. 

MoEntlrei   Do  you  think  that  women  react  differently  to  a  campaign 
than  a  man  does? 

Garten    I  can't  say  for  sure  that  they  do,  no,  I  think  —  men  seem 
to  be  more  at  ease  and  aware  that  things  are  going  right  or 
going  wrong.  Women  appear  to  be  more  frustrated,  but  really 
right  down  to  it,  I  don't  think  they  are.  They  Just  look 
like  that.   [Laughter]  They  act  frustrated,  I  guess,  but 
I  don't  think  they  are. 

MoEntirei   When  you  were  elected,  at  the  beginning  of  your  term,  how 
were  you  received  by  your  fellow  Board  members?  They 
were  all  men  weren't  they? 

Garten    Yes.  Very  warmly.  I  don't  know  the  expression  that  I 
could  make  to  really  give  you  the  picture,  because  they 
are  such  gentlemen,  anyway,  all  of  them,  that  they  were  rery  — 
they  just  expressed  the  gentlemen  act  in  wrery  way  to  me. 
But  they  received  me,  and  they  were  very  helpful  in 
helping  me  to  get  adjusted  to  being  a  Board  member. 
Because  it  was  a  new  thing  to  me.  We  had  a  lot  of  meetings 
that  we  had  to  go  around  together.  I'm  a  lone  voman,  I 
have  no  husband  to  take  me  to  these  places.  I  drive  of 
course,  but  they  offered  their  services  to  me.   "Can  I 
pick  you  up?"  Of  course, they  see  that  If  anything  is 
difficult  for  me  they  are  there  to  help.  They  respect  my 
opinion,  I  think.  Sometimes  I'm  left  out  on  a  limb,  but 
I  take  it  in  my  stride,  because  they  are  too. 
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16 
Garten    l|m  not  sensitive  because  I  am  a  woman.  If  somebody 

wants  to  slap  back  at  me  about  something,  I  don't  feel 
badly  about  It  because  I  might  slap  back  at  them.  I  think 
It's  within  their  rights  to  differ  with  me  whenever  they 
wish,  because  I  differ  with  them. 
McEntlrei  5Do  you  feel  that  you're  being  treated  differently  than 

anybody  else  Is?  Well,  you  are  being  treated  differently. 
Because  you  are  a  woman  you  feel  that  Is  hampering  you  or 
Is  that  helping  you?  Would  you  feel  better  if  they  weren't 
so  overly  nice  to  you? 

Carters    Oh,  they  aren't  that  overly  nice*  [laughter]  Oh,  they  are 
nice,  too,  but  I  say  —  I  think  they  are  just  natural 
in  their  nlceness.  I'd  rather  accept  it  like  that  than 
think  that  they  are  really  trying  to  do  something  like 
going  overboard.  I  don't  think  they  are  doigg  that,  but 
they're  just  being  gentlemen  and  doing  what  comes 
naturally  —  with  me  as  they  would  with  anyone  else.  That's 
the  way  I'd  like  to  —  that's  the  way  I  see  it.  I'm  at 
ease  because  of  it.  Now,  fcf  they  were  going  overboard  and 
making  me  feel  that  they  were  doing  —  I  don't  know,  just 
doing  —  I'd  say  "No,  you  don't  have  to  do  that.  Just  be 
natural."  And  of  course  they  are  that. 

Now,  I  must  admit  that  I'm  very  —   Getting  acquainted 
with  me,  they  did  something  extra  special,  I'm  sure,  as  I 
made  extra  special  to  be  nice  to  them. 
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How  were  you  received  by  your  staff?  You  have  a  staff  — 
Staff? 

You  have  a  secretary  ~ 

- 
No. 

No? 

No.  Each  Board  member  is  on  their  own.  We  have  no 

staff  of  our  own.  Individual!,  you  mean? 

Yes. 

No*  not  connected  with  the  Board  or  anything  like  that. 

There  is  a  staff  for  the  School  Board,  though? 

Of  course,  yes.  The  whole  --  the  administrative  staff  at  the 

Board  headquarters  is  our  staff,  the  superinAendant  and 

all  the  secretaries,  the  directors  —  that's  our  staff.  We 

are,  each  of  us,  is  highly  respected  by  each  one  of  them. 

They  respect  us  as  their  boss,  and  when  we're  around,  it's 

whatever  our  wishes  are  that  they  regard  us  so. 

Do  you  feel  they  might  give  a  man  priority  over  something 

that  you  want  because  you're  a  woman? 

I  don't  think  so,  no,  I  really  don't  think  so. 

How  do  you  handle  your  work?  You  said  that  you  have  a  little 

room  in  here,  and  that  you  do  most  of  your  work  at  home.  Do 

you  think  that  there's  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  work 

done  by  a  man  and  a  woman  on  the  Board? 

Yes,  I  think  so.  Sometimes  the  woman  has  more  to  do.  In 

our  case  here  in  Santa  Monica,  it  has  been  true.  It  isn't 

unique  with  me,  it's  been  true  of  other  wwmen  on  the  Board. 

The  men  are  businessmen,  so  that  they  don't  have  the 
time  that  a  woman  would  have.  It  just  so  happened  that  all 
the  women  that  have  been  on  the  Board  of  Education  in  Santa 
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18 
Carter i    Monica  have  been  housewives  who  really  were  capable  in 

many  ways,  but  they  were  required,  and  they  were  free,  for 
the  most  part.  So  when  it  comes  to  attending  meetings, 
visiting  schools,  doing  things  like  that,  maybe,  that  she's 
somehow  called  upon  to  do  (it  Isn't  a  must,  as  such),  but 
it's  a  responsibility  of  hers  more  than  the  men  because 
they  don't  have  that  kind  of  time. 
MoEntirei   Do  you  feel  that  when  something  is  needed  by  the 
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and  it's  in  the  oatagory  of  "women  s  work",  that  Instead  of 
asking  a  man  they'd  ask  you  first,  or  say,  "Blanche  can  do 
that*  " 
Oh,  yes. 

Have  you  ever  said  to  them,  "Well,  why  can't  he  to  that?" 

like 
gotten  a  reaction/that,  if  you  have? 


No,  I  don't  think  I  have.  I  may  have  said  it  —  said  it 

in  Jest,  you  know  --  they  might  have  Just  taken  it  as  a 

Joke  — 

—  took  it  as  a  Joke  — 

I've  still  had  that  kind  of  time  to  do  it  —  we  manage. 

Do  you  feel  that  a  man  has  more  private  time  than  a  woman 

does? 

More  private  time?  Oh,  you  mean  —  I  don't  get  that 

question. 

Being  a  woman,  you  have  certain  duties  around  the  house 

that  a  man  would  not  have,  with  his  wife,  so  he  would  have 

along  with  his  duties  at  work  more  private  time. 

Well,  at  home,  he  would  have  more  private  time,  perhaps. 

I'm  not  too  sure.  These  are  such  businessmen,  I  don't  flind 

that  they  have  a  lot  of  time,  yet  I  have  everything  to  do 
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Garten    as  far  as  keeping  things  going,  my  own  business  and  my 
private  —  and  everything  I  hare  to  look  after  because 

I  hare  no  husband,  but  I  still  hare  a  lot  —  my  tine  is 

all 
taken  and  they  tUdkfc  have  families,  so  I  imagine  their 

time  is  taken.  I  don't  think  they  hare  very  much  private 
time. 

MoEntinret  You  don't  feel  they  have  more  than  you  would? 

Carter:    It's  really  hard  to  say.  I  notioe  some  of  the  men  oome  to 
the  Board  meetings  and  they  rush  through  because  they 
haven't  had  a  chance  to  look  half  way  through  the  agenda 
and  our  agendas  are  sent  out  early  to  us.  That  says 
something  —  that  they  hare  had  very  little  time  to  do 
some  things. 

MoBntirei   Do  you  think  this  might  possibly  be  that  being  a  woman 

you  might  do  your  work  a  little  bit  more  than  a  man  would 
in  looking  over  that? 

Cartert    I  think  that  is  true,  yes,  beoause  I  feel  I  must  do  it  more 

than  a  man.  I  think  I  hare  to  study  a  little  harder,  that's 
ture. 

MoEntiret  How  much  time  do  you  put  into  being  a  Board  member  a  week? 

Carter «    I'm  afraid  I  haven't  tabulated  it  enough  to  say  just  how 
much,  but  --  we  don't  have  a  lot  of  meetings,  as  such. 
Our  regular  meetings  are  twice  a  month  a»d  and  we  have 
perhaps  from  two  to  four  extra  meetings.  And  then,  of  course, 
there  are  the  schools  that  we  must  attend  for  certain  things. 
So,  we're  busy  at  least  four  days  out  of  the  week,  doing 
something  for  the  Board,  for  the  school  district.  It's  very 
time  consuming  and  energy  consuming  —  thought  consuming. 
You  do,  really,  have  to  give  attention.  And,  of  course 
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Carters    besides  that,  the  reading  material  Is  Just  out  of  this 

world t  We  get  books,  and  books,  and  books,  and  mall,  and 

you  hare  to  read  It.  You  can't  Just  throw  It  In  the  waste 

> 

paper  basket.  Of  course,  Dr.  Johnson  says*sometimes  I 
throw  It  In  the  waste  paper  basket,  I  dont'  read  all  of  It." 
I  don't  do  that.   I  find  myself  reading  everything. 

MoEntirei   So  you  do  most  of  your  work,  but  if  you  come  to  a  point 
where  you  have  to  deolde  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do, 
is  there  any  such  things  that  you  would  apportion  your 
time  so  you  would  do  that  and  say,  "Well,  I  can  do  that  a 
little  bit  later*? 

Carter t    Oh  yes.  le  Just  have  to  budget  our  time,  inknow  I  have  to 
budget  my  time,  and  many  meetings  I  have  to  really  leave 
out.  I  Just  can't  make  everything  that  oomes  up  in  the 
school  district  that  they  have  invitation  to  —  feel 
responsible  for  —  we  have  some  special  responsibility  to 
it,  we  Just  can't  —  nobody  can.  It's  too  demanding. 

MoEntirei   In  your  public  sessions,  do  you  feel  there  is  an  accepted 

way  for  you  to  act.  Do  the  men  expect  you  to  act  a  special 
way  during  their  meeting? 

Cart  en    Oh  no,  I  don't  think  so. 

MoEntlret   Do  you  think  that  either  sex  can  understand  or  articulate 
an  issue  better  than  another  one?  Like,  a  man  is  thought 
to  be  sometime  —  he  has  greater  authority  because  of  a 
deeper  voice  and  can  capture  an  audience  more  than  a 
women,  people  tend  to  really  —  not  to  listen  that  closely. 

Carters    I  think  really  that  men,  and  my  case  is  special  now,  I 

think  the  men  are  very  knowledgeable  about  most  things  and 
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Carters  maybe  they  are  (some  of  them,  at  least)  given  more  attention 
than  others t  but  I  must  admit  that  whatever  I  say*  people 
give  strict  attention  to  it.  And,  they  are  not  curious  to 
see  what  it's  going  to  be*  as  suoh  —  sometimes  you  can 
listen  very  closely  because  you  think  they  Bight  be  saying 
the  wrong  thing*  but  I  don't  get  that  feeling  at  all. 
I  think  they  are  appreciating  whatever  contribution  I  have 
to  nake*  so  they  listen. 

McEntirei   Do  you  feel  that  either  sex  is  more  responsive  to  the 
public,  demands,  or  more  responsive  to  the  staff? 

Garten    Well,  I  thlnka  woman  is  more  responsive  to  the  public,  and 
men  to  the  staff,  because  they  keep  their  heads.  They  want 
to  see  that  they  are  doing  what  they  should  do,  and  they 
are  recognizing  them  as  top  esohelon  of  things  —  let's 
see  how  you're  doing  here.  Men  hare  a  tendency  to  call  the 
staff  and  question  more  then  women.  Women  are  really 
more  diplomatic.  I  feel  I  am  than  more  of  the  men  on  the 
Board,  diplomatic  on  their  approach  to  certain  things 
that  they  think  are  not  quite  right.  Certain  persons, 
if  they're  not  doing  things,  you  find  a  way  of  getting 
around  without  hurting  them.  Maybe  that's  Just  my 
make  up,  I  don't  know  whether  it's  general  with  women,  but 
I  have  a  tendency  to  always  try  to  skirt  around  things  and 
then  hit  the  point  quickly,  so  I  won't  knock  the  person 
out. 
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McEntirei   In  making  your  decisions  that  you  hare  to  make  on  those 

resolutions  that  come  before  the  board,  how  do  you  base 
your  decision  making  process  when  it  comes  to  independent 
personal  assessment?  Are  you  ready  to  stand  by  your  own 
decision  even  if  it  might  be  unpopular  to  people? 

Carters    9  make  my  decision  on  the  knowledge  that  I  have  of  the 

question  at  hand.  I  am  very  independent  when  it  comes  to 
that.  I  don't  mind  being  the  minority  rote  by  any  means. 
I  had  one  little  experience  on  the  Board  that  really  amused 
me.  I  made  an  amendment  to  a  motion  once,  and  didn't  even 
get  a  second.  [Laughter]  It  was  really  a  rather  strange 
thing,  and  shows  you  that  they  respect  me.  I  think  they 
were  hurt  that  they  didn't.  I  think  really  what  had 
happened  at  the  point  was  they  had  a  state  official  in  the 
audience  that  they  didn't  want  to  —  they  had  been  very 
stubborn  about  it  and  they  did  not  want  him  to  think  they 
were  giving  in  one  bit. 

MoEntirei  To  ^r^"*"7, 

Carters    To  him.  Ithink  it  was  more  to  the  state  demands,  as  such, 
but  what  actually  happened,  it  was  a  reflection  on  him 
because  they  knew  they  had  to  life  up  to  the  state's  demand, 
and  my  notion  was  just  simply,  my  amendment  was  to  the 
motion  before  us  that  we  should  amend  this  to  make  the 
demands  of  the  state.  But  it  was  quite  all  right.  The 
presiding  officer  simply  said,  "Knowing  Mrs.  Carter,  we 
know  that  it'll  come  by  one  of  these  days  soon."  [Laughter] 
Didn't  make  any  difference  to  me  at  all.  I  didn't 
feel  badly,  went  right  on  with  it.  So,  I  make  my 
decisions  on  the  knowledge  that  I  have  of  the  situation 
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—  if  I  don't  want  It  I  say  no. 

Hare  you  ever  voted  against  your  constituency,  even  for 

their  own  good?  Has  it  ever  come  up  where  you  thought 

a  resolutions  or  something  for  the  schools  would  be  good 

whereas  most  of  the  community  thought,  no,  we  don't  want 

that? 

Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  have  been  in  that  position. 

I  don't  think  so. 

Do  you  think  there's  any  difference  between  a  man  and 

a  woman's  personal  assessment  to  respond  to  pressure? 

That  I'm  not  sure.  I  think  women  might  be  a  little  more 

frustrated  by  pressure,  and  yet,  I  have  had  —  I  have  a 

way,  I  think,  *f  meeting  it  sort  of  like  men  would  meet 

it.  My  husband  taught  me  that.  So,  I'm  not  too  sure 

that  there's  much  difference.  It's  the  woman,  the 

individual  of  it. 

We  were  saying  about  that  state  official  when  the 

men  were  stubbor  to  react  to  his  demands,  the  state's 

demands,  do  you  think  that  men  might  be  more  stubborn  than 

a  woman  would  when  it  comes  to  public  pressure,  or  something 

like  that? 

Yes,  my  answer  would  be  yes,  because  in  that  situation 

and  many  others  similar  to  it,  men  are  more  stubborn  than 

women,  I  must  admit.  That's  very  true. 

Do  you  think  they  feel  since  they're  a  man  that  what  they 

think  has  got  to  be  kind  of  — 

That  is  right,  Just  got  to  be.  So,  whether  they  are  right 

or  wrong,  they're  going  to  stand  their  ground.  Many  times 

I  think  many  men  know  that  they're  wrong,  but  because  they 
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Carter  i    said  It  first,  they  are  going  to  stand  their  ground,  and 

change  it  later  on.  That's  for  sure* 

HoBntirei  Do  you  think  there's  a  difference  between  the  processes 
of  a  man  and  the  processes  of  a  woman  ,  trying  to  make  a 
decision?  Do  you  think  they  go  about  it  differently? 
Do  you  think  that  a  woman  might  research  the  material  more, 
whereas  a  man  might  just  sit  and  really  not  look  into  the 
materialydeeply  and  might  not  look  into  it  as  deeply  as 


Carter  i    No*  I  think  I'll  have  to  give  a  man  the  top  priority  here* 
I  bell  ere  men  are  more  quick  —  they're  quicker  to  sense 
the  importance  of  a  thing  than  a  woman.  Women  pick  things 
to  pieces  before  they  make  decisions.  I  think  a  man  can 

look  at  a  thing  and  see  the  whole  perspective  quicker  than 

y<  *  t  ni'/m 
a.  woman.  That's  why  I  tefiand  leadership.  I  think  he  does. 

That's  why  I  have  a  feeling  that  men  are  actually  meant 
to  be  the  leaders.  A  man  can  sense  a  thing  pretty  quickly, 
the  total  picture  of  it,  whereas  a  woman  gets  a  relevenoy 
about  this,  and  this  little  point,  and  that  little  point. 
Men  are  more  apt  to  reach  their  decision  quicker  and  with 
more  definite  oomittment. 

KcEntire  i  Have  you  ever  found  that  when  you  are  on  a  trip  to  a  school 
with  other  councilman  or  something  like  that,  or  to 
some  social  affair  where  all  the  Board  members  would  get 
together,  that  at  a  certain  time  all  the  men  go  out  some 
where  and  the  women  are  somewhere  else,  and  a  decision  might 
be  made  with  —  around  the  male  Board  members  with  you, 
the  woman,  not  being  present. 

Garten    They  may  do  that,  but  they've  kept  It  from  me,  that's  for 
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I  don't  know  whether  that  has  happened.  We  do  sometimes 
get  together  for  special  occasions.  We  have  had  dinner 
meetings.  When  we  gotto  state  and  national  School  Board 
meetings,  at  times  we  get  together  and  discuss  things  that 
perhaps  we  haven't  had  time  to  discuss.  They  are  very  quick 
to  look  me  up.  If  we  can't  find  enough  of  us,  we  don't  go 
into  discussion,  you  see.  But  if  I  have  been  deliberately 
left  out  because  I'm  a  woman  I  don't  know. 

MoEntlrei  Not  in  a  sense  where  they  would  deliberately  left  out,  just 
"Well,  we're  going  to  go  over  here,  and  it's  a  man's 
place  over  here."  And  they  might  reach  a  decision  where 
you'd  be  left  out. 

I  don't  think  so.  They  may  do  with  some  few  little  things 
but  somebody  will  eventually  say,  "Blanch*  we  decided  so- 
and  so.  We  were  talking  the  other  day  about  so-and-so,  and 
what  do  you  think  about  it?"  They  finally  come  around  to 
it,  I  think.  I  don't  thing  they  ever  reach  a  decision  where 
I  discover  it  later  and  never  knew  a  think  about  it. 

MoEntlrei  Do  you  feel  kind  of  taken  abmk  by  being  deliberately  — 
maybe  not  deliberately  —  but  being  left  out  of  this 
decision  making  process  which  you  feel  might  be  Important. 
Do  you  feel  that  this  is  something  that  you  should  be  in 
on  all  the  time? 

Garten    I  must  admit  —  every  once  In  a  while  there  are  things  that 
we  have  in  special  committee  meetings  that  all  the  Board 
members  are  not  called  in  on.  The  administrators  and 
so  forth,  we're  just  not  called  on  it.  I  suppose  —  I  lave 
accepted  it  when  I  am  not  called  in  on  certain  things 
that  I  wasn't  needed  there  partlouarly,  because  I  have  been 
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Carter i    in  on  other  meetings  where  others  were  not  called  In, 

so  I  explained  It  fcfeat  It  was  just  not  one  of  those 

things . 

I  suppose  that  you  are  willing  to  take  the  InUative  In 

policy  matters,  la  that  right? 

Yes,  It's  my  big  job,  we're  policy  makers  for  the  district. 

Have  you  ever  been  declared  by  the  Board  as  over  emotional 

on  something  that  you  took  the  Initiative  on,  saying 

"She's  a  woman  and  she's  over  emotional  on  that  subject,  and 

we  can  see  It  In  a  different  light?" 
Carter t    Maybe,  at  some  points  maybe  that  is  true.  I  think  some 

how  men  expect  women  to  be  a  little  bit  more  emotional  about 

things  than  men  are.  So,  I  suppose  I  could  say  yes,  I  find 

myself  that  way. 
MoBntlret   Do  you  think  a  women  who  takes  the  initiative  when  she  has 

to  get  a  man's  support,  she  has  to  be  very  oompetetlve  and 

work  harder  to  get  this  man's  support,  do  you  feel  that  she 

would  do  a  better  Job  than  a  man  would? 
Carten    I  wouldn't  say  that,  oo.  I  think  that  she  has  to  work  harder, 

sometimes,  to  get  it.  I  don't  think,  particularly,  that  she 

would  do  a  better  job  because  she  worked  harder. 
McSntlrei  Do  you  feel  that  she  has  to  work  harder  to  get  a  man's 

support  than  a  man  feels  he  has  to  work  to  get  a  woman "s 

support? 
Garten    Yes,  that  is  right.  That  Is  right. 
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McEntlrei   la  there  a  degree  of  specialization  on  your  Board? 

Do  people  get  their  expertise  in  the  field  of  education? 

Carter i    I  think  so.  As  I  said  before  we  have  persons  on  the  Board 
with  a  variety  of  experiences,  and  I  think  each  one 
Is  important  to  the  overall  qualify  of  the  Board.  I  don  It 
know  that  we  have  —  most  of  the  persons  on  the  Board  have 
been  teachers  in  some  way,  they've  had  some  connection  with 
school.  All  of  us  are  oriented  to  that  type  of  a  thing 
where  school  is  concerned. 

MoEntirei   You  stated  that  you  thought  there  was  a  difference  between 
the  way  that  the  male  and  female  colleagues  worked  with 
the  staff,  the  men  always  being  more  working  with  the  staff 
saying,  "Let's  see  what  you're  doing  here."  Do  you  think 
that  any  of  the  Board  members  can  become  intimidated  by  the 
staff,  or  they  just  accept  the  staff's  judgment  or  research 
without  any  questions. 

Garten    Mo,  I  don't  think,  if  I  understand  your  question,  I  don't 
think  —  you  were  saying  were  the  Board  intimidated  by  the 
staff,  you  mean  the  staff  intimidated  by  the  Board? 

Mcfintirei   Well,  in  the  staff  doing  the  research  and  not  questioning 
the  materials  that  the  research  was  given  —  or  questions 
brought  up  that  the  staff  could  send  —  it  could  work  both 
ways. 

Carter t    I  don't  think  that  there's  too  much  resentment  from  either 
side.  I  think  the  staff  expects  the  Board  to  question  them 
about  their  materials,  and  about  their  work,  and  in  the 
part  of  maybe  the  Board  to  in  some  way  evaluate  the  staff 
members,  so  that  staff  —  they  don't  resent  the  Board  members 
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«*  «U,iU/~Wy 

Garten    very  hard  to  comply  with  the  wishes,  to  answer  the  questions 
and  borne  up  with  what  ever  Is  facts  for  then.  They  expect 
that  of  the  Board  members. 

MoEntlrei  Then  you  do  make  Independent  Judgments  fehmt-othe*-p«ople  — 

Instead  of  the  Judgment  of  someone  else. 

'  e^How  do  you  keep  In  touoh  with  your  constituency?  There 
really  Is  no  ~  there's  a  secretary  or  office  they  can 
call  where  somebody  wants  to  get  In  touch  with  you.  Those 
people  who  don't  come  forward  are  ppor  people,  and  a  lot  of 

them  are  minorities,  I  think,  and  minorities  don't  come 

, 

forward.  So,  how  do  you  keep  in  touoh  with  -^ie*7 

/    / 
Garten    My  position  In  my  community  makes  It  somewhat  easy  for  me 


keep  in  touch  with  minority  groups,  because  I'm  connected 
} 
with  churches  and  know  the  ministers.  I  know  all  the 

' 

ministers,  not  only  ministers  of  minority  groups,  but 

5 


ministers  of  majority  groups.  If  there  is  need  to  kindof 

/ 
feel  them  out  to  see  Just  how  —  -  what  are  there  thoughts 

' 


on  certain  things  —  I  feel  free  to  call*  and  I  think  they 

feel  free  to  call  me,  because  I  have  many  calls  to  ask 

1 
about  certain  things  that  they  are  confused  about  certain 


Issues.  If  the  district  is  concerned,  they  call.- 
1 
While  they  are  not  the  direct  line,  a  lalson  between 

/ 
the  school  and  the  constituents,  they  are  a  policy  making 

group,  they  know  where  to  tell  you  to  go.  If  someone 

' 

has  a  problem  with  a  ollld  in  school  and  they  come  to  me 

with  It,  that's  not  my  problem,  but  I  know  tc  tell  them 

•\ct\OhtX 
"Have  you  seen  your  -teach?",  that's  the  first  line  of  command. 

"Hare  you  seen  your  teacher,  have  you  seen  your  principal, 
have  you  seen  your  director  of  the  elementary  education  or 
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secondary  education,  or  whatever  It  Is,  hare  you  called  the 
superintendent?"  And  In  these  lines  of  command  you  find 
the  answer,  and  that's  where  a  Board  member  fits  In  In 
helping  a  constituents  and  keeping  In  touch  with  the  constitu 
ents  of  a  district,  to  tell  them  where  to  go  for  answers* 
How  do  you  respon  to  community  pressure,  like  groups  on 
the  left  that  make  demands  and  groups  on  the  right  might 
give  you  demands? 

Well,  handle  them  both  with  a  kind  of  caution  at  the 
same  time  without  Ignoring  them.  I  think  It's  as  dangerous 
to  Ignore  a  person  as  to  go  overboard  with  them,  so  that 
where'sthere's  pressure  you  listen,  sometimes,  and  don't 
give  answers,  just  listen.  That's  all  they  want  sometimes. 
That's  the  way  I  deal  with  It,  and  X  think  —  we  have 
discussed  from  time  to  time  how  we  deal  with  these  things. 
How  can  you  negotiate  with  people?  The  problems,  and  all 

this  sort  of  thing*  You  listen,  calmly,  without  frustration, 

cV«<4e«*e'f"'~ 
and  sometimes  you  have  just  a  simple  $&ng  to  say  and  It  will 

be  taken  care  of,  and  leave  It  at  that.  That's  all  some 

people  need* 

Do  you  feel  that  being  the  woman  on  the  Board,  the  only 

one,  do  you  feel  that  there's  kind  of  an  atmosphere,  every 

body  Is  always  watching  you,  waiting  for  you  to  make  your 

mistake  so  they  can  see  ~ 

I  don't  think  so,  I'm  not  sensitive  In  that  area  at  all. 

I  don't  think  so. 

You  don't  feel  that  everybody's  watching  you? 

No,  no* 

Do  you  receive  any  crltlelsm,  that  you  feel  Is  unfair, 
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uninformed  from  members  of  the  Board  that  would  be  a 
generalization? 

They're  kind  enough,  and  they  really  don't  criticize  me. 
How  about  like  from  the  local  newspapers? 
Once  in  a  while  —  no,  no,  no  criticism  there,  either. 
I  get  letters,  occasionally,  from  somebody  who  perhaps 
sits  in  the  audience  and  sees  the  way  I  react  to  a  certain 
thing,  and  maybe  they  don't  like  It,  and  they  write  me  a 
letter  about  it.  It  isn't  too  pleasnat  all  the  time,  but 
that  doesn't  disturb  me.  The  newspapers  are  very  kind  too. 
They  get  things  wrong,  sometimes,  they  make  —  statements  a 
little  bit,  but  it  isn't  to  my  detriment,  as  such. 
Do  you  think  that  a  man  or  a  woman  reacts  differently  to 
somebody  who  criticizes  them,  to  any  open  hostility  or 
disagreement? 
Than  a  woman? 
Yes. 

In  my  case,  yes.  Because  we  have  some  men  on  the  Board  who 
are  snarl)  and  quick  at  getting  back  at  people  and  they 
snap  them  up  like  anything  else.  Of  course,  I  must  admit 
that  In  my  situation0!  am  the  level  within  the  left,  If 
I  may  use  that  term,  because  they  expect  me  to  be.  They 
don't  expect  me  to  be  harsh,  as  they  are,  but  they  are 
pretty  firey  at  times  and  they  just  jump  right  back  and 
of  course,  they  bounce  on  me  pretty  hard  because  of  that. 
I  suppose  because  of  my  background  as  a  minister's  wife, 
I  had  to  deal  with  people  all  of  my  life,  and  I  have 
learned  long  since  to  use  the  Jesus  way  to  be  calm  and 

ro*\i.l£  fVq't" fill  frfoptS  <*»»ivV'tlwK  oAiUp 
1  I 

conserned  and  oonsiderattffand  you  just  can't  bounch  on 
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Carter:    people  for  what  they  do  wrong  so  harshly.  I  guess  that's 
Just  my  nature.  I'm  like  that  anyway,  so  generally,  I 
don't  know  how  men  are  —  I  think  that  is  true  of  a  lot  of 
men,  that  men  are  quick  to  defend  themselves  in  ways  that 
are  much  more  demanding  than  p»ejrle.  I  think  as  I 'a  saying 
that,  the  average  person  wouldn't  think  that,  because  most 
women  are  firey,  and  they  would  get  that  very  quickly. 
Now,  that's  not  the  way  I  am,"  aM  I'm  really  saying  that 
this  is  not  my  makeup,  I  don't  respond  that  way. 

NoEntlrei   With  your  close  connections  with  the  church,  It's  not  as  bad 
in  the  black  community  where  the  woman  has  been  ezcepted 
in  her  role  as  the  iader  of  the  family,  but  in  the  white 
community  it's  really  not  so,  but  do  you  think  that  there's 
a  lot  more  prejudice  against  a  woman  taking  a  leading  role 
In  maybe  —  it  might  be  in  your  church,  I  don't  know  —  but 
maybe  in  other  churches  that  you  have  observed? 

Cart en    Prejudice  against  women  taking  — 

McEntirei— Taking  over  a  leadership  role  where,  "that's  a  man's  Job 
ratfevr  than  a  woman"? 

Garten    We  have  a  lot  of  that,  however,  the  black  church  wouldn't 
get  very  far  if  they  didn't  have  women  taking  leadership 
places,  that's  for  sure.  We  don't  have  that  many  men  who 
are  as  qualified  as  the  women  to  take  over  things,  but  we 
have  some  prejudices  against  them.  In  our  church,  especially 
the  Baptist,  we  don't  have  women  ministers,  for  Instance . 
Very  few,  and  they  are  Just  coming  to  the  front  and  being 
acknowledged  as  ministers  or  deacons  or  trustees  (we  do 
have  some  trustees,  but  for  the  most  part  they  resent 
women  taking  those  places). 
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BoEntirei  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  holding  a  position 

like  you,  Board  of  ~  School  Board  that  you're  on  —  would 
be  a  woman  who  is  gaining  greater  status,  do  you  think  that 
that  would  be  threatening  to  a  husband  of  some  women? 

Garten    Well,  because  my  husband  isn't  living,  I'm  not  too  sure  that 
I  could  answer  that.  Yes,  I  guess  I  could.  I  think  it 
would,  because  the  average  man,  I  believe,  well  while  he 
is  interested  in  his  wife  up  to  a  certain  point,  he  doesn't 
want  her  to  go  too  far  ahead  of  him.  I  think  my  hustand 
would  have  been  like  that.  I  think  he  would  be  very  pleased 
that  I  am  where  I  am  kow.  I  was  always  in  community 
activities  when  he  lived,  but  I  will  never  forget  that 
years  ago  I  had  a  dress  making  shop  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
I  was  considered  one  of  the  outstanding  modiste  of  the 
community,  you  know.  I  made  much  more  money  than  he 
did,  so  finally  I  had  to  give  it  up.  [Laughter]  He 
said,  "I  can't  take  it. "I'm  the  supporter  of  the  family, 
and  I  Just  don't  want  you  to  do  that."  So  I  gave  up  my 
business  and  Just  got  to  be  the  minister's  wife  and 
community  leader  —  community  volunteer,  rather.   But  I 
do  think  that  some  men  feel  that  their  wlve's  position 
in  leadership  is  a  threat  to  them  as  the  head  of  the 
family. 
McEntlrei   Do  you  feel  that  a  woman  with  children  under  ten  shoudl 

be  holding  political  offices? 
CBarteri   IJo,  Indeed  no,  Indeed  not. 
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Garten    I  $ust  think  that  a  woman's  first  responsibility  is  to 

the  children,  to  their  family,  and  their  children  — 
after  college  age,  In  fact,  maybe  after  high  school  —  they 
would  be  ready  to  go  into  some  kind  of  political  work  after 
that,  but  with  small  children,  no,  Indeed. 

KoEntlret  Why  do  you  think  that  a  woman  can't  be  in  politics  with 
children,  with  a  family  that  has  children  under  ten,  why 
do  you  think  a  woman  can't  be,  and  a  man  who  has  another 

Job  can  be  --  he  can  be  in  the  Board  of  Education  spending 

o  (A  •  i '  f\  * 

his  nights  <ea*t  fefeathese  meetings,  vrhjrle  in  the  day  he 

works,  and  his  children  hardly  ever  see  him.  Why  do  you 

c^/orr'en 

think  he  can  be  in  politics  and  the  s>9=&Ser  not? 
Garten    I  think  a  man  with  a  position  someplace,  his  hours  are  set, 

i   -f,  A«<.'4'/r<c  foci-re, 

but  a  woman  —  then  he  has  time  to  get  home.  Very  few  men 
unless  they  have  two  or  three  Jobs,  hare  all  of  their  time 
away  from  home.  They  come  home  from  their  office  or  from 
their  Jobs  and  they  have  some  time  to  spend  with  their 
children  before  an  evening  meeting  of  some  sort.   Of  course, 
this  is  true,  now,  that  women  have  Just  as  many  meetings  as 
men  do,  even  though  they're  not  In  politics  or  anything  of 
the  kind.   They  have  so  many  community  Jobs  to  do  that 

(-Iduseu^r 

they're  away  from  horn  a  lot,  too.  Atfchough  I'm  not  sure 
that  they're  budgeting  their  time,  wisely.  I  don't  feel 
that  a  woman  ought  to  stay  home  with  her  children  all  the 
time. 

I  thinka  man  ought  to  budget  his  time  so  that 
when  there  are  evenings  when  the  family  should  be  together. 
Maybe  they'll  go  out,  or  maybe  they'll  stay  home.  But  that 
has  always  been  my  policy  when  I  counseled  young  people 
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Carters    In  marriage  and  all,  to  budget  their  time  In  such  a 

Kay  as  you  hare  time  to  be  together  as  a  family.  Hare 

some  entertainment  to  go  to  at  least  every  two  weeks*  and 

then  other  times.  If  you  hare  to  be  away  from  home  some 

nights,  then  be  sure  that  there  are  some  nights  that 

you'll  be  at  home,  just  to  be  together,  just  to  play  together* 

Maybe  you1 re  not  doing  anything  but  being  In  your  own 

room,  sitting  down  reading,  or  looking  at  television  or 

listening  to  radio,  but  you  know  that  you're  together. 

I  think  that  because  of  that,  maybe  men  —  there's  no 

excuse  for  any  of  them  to  be  away  from  home  all  the  time, 

man  or  woman,  but  the  fact  that  the  woman  has  to  keep 

-vVvVy>    -U^f^-"" 
ghmafeHlaogether  In  the  house  when  the  children  are  small  — 

after  all,  she  has  no  time  to  get  out  and  take  a  political 
Job  that  will  call  her  away  from  all  times  of  the  day 
and  all  hours  of  the  nlte.  A  man  can  do  It  and  still  have 
some  time. 

KcSntlrei   How's  the  effect  of  holding  this  office  been  on  your 

private  life?  Has  It  curtailed  a  lot  of  things  that  you 
liked  to  do  In  the  past  that  you  don't  have  time  to  do 
anymore?  Or,  do  you  find  the  time  to  still  do  them? 

Garten    In  my  case,  It  has  curtailed  a  few  of  the  private  things 
that  I  used  to  do.   But  my  life  has  been  built  around 
doing  for  people,  and  I  am  not  concerned  —  and  I  find 

happiness  In  doing  that,  so  that  my  life  Is  fulfilled,  and 
If  I  change  from  this  tming  to  that  thing,  it  is  for« 
people-to-people.   It  doesn't  make  much  difference. 
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Garten    As  a  minister's  wife,  I  lived  for  the  people.  We  had 
very  little  private  life  for  ourselves,  my  husband  and 
I,  we  lived  for  the  people.  Because  of  that,  it  isn't 
hard  for  me  to  still  live  for  people.  I  can  out  anything 

over 

ou**wf  here  —  I  might  get  a  lot  of  Joy  out  if  I  find 
that  over  here,  I  must  do  something  to  help  people.  I'm 
Just  as  happy  as  anything. 

The  other  day,  for  instance,  we  had  a  banquet.  I 
wanted  to  go  and,  it  was  a  lovely  thinkg  —  knew  it  was 
at  the  International  Hotel,  or  something.  I  had  a  friend 
who  was  buried  that  morning.  I  had  to  help  the  family  to 
get  the  obituary  together,  to  get  things  together, 
and  I  had  served  in  reading  the       at  the  funeraJ 
(it  was  the  lady  who  called,  incidentally),  and  I  Just 
all  of  a  sudden,  after  he  died,  said,  "I'm  going  to  be 
busy  with  this."  I  called  the  couple  with  whom  I  was 
going  and  said,  "I'll  Just  have  to  cancel  out.  Get  somebody 
else  to  take  that  ticket  and  go.   I  can't  go."  And  I  was 
Just  as  happy  doing  for  them  and  then  resfcAAg  Saturday 
night  as  I  would  have  been  to  go  to  this  banquefct 

It  doesn't  hurt  me,  it  doesn't  distrub  me.  I  find 
enough  fulfillment  in  what  I'm  doing  to  satisfy  my 
personal,  social  needs. 

MoEntlrei   Do  you  feel  your  social  life  has  been  expanded  or  is 

it  curtailed  —  overall,  has  it  been  expanded  somewhat? 

Garten    I  think  it  has  been  enhanced  in  some  ways,  yes  I  do. 
Because  I'm  growing  in  another  direction.  It  isn't 
as  —  I  mustn't  make  it  as  burdensome,  because  I  have  a 
lot  of  people  to  be  concerned  about,  and  people  who 
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didn't  understand.   People  who  were  limited  In  such  a 
way  that  I  had  to  do  a  lot  of  thinking  for  them,  and  this 
way,  I  don't  think  for  anybody  but  myself.  [Laughter] 
I  mean,  in  the  sense,  when  it  comes  down  to  the  business 
part  of  things,  doing  it. 

In  the  Board  of  Education,  we've  had  enough  social 
life  to  be  satisfying  to  us.   We  try  to  make  our  meetings 
very  interesting.   Our  regular  meetings  —  they're 
strictly  business.   We  had  a  meeting  last  night,  and  I 
got  home  at  ten  minutes  of  twelve  ,  from  the  meeting.  That's 

«<  *r\°&*>~ 


«<e. 


^1 


a  long  meeting  —  it  was  a  public  meeting   But  we  have 

two  dinner  meetings  coming  up.  One  this  week,  then  fr*re°Ac  *4 

first  of  next  week,  so  that  It's  enough  there.,  very  nice, 

eve  ct,/v 
something  f  enjoy.   When  it  comes  to  retirement  of  people 

from  our  staff  and  all  that,  there's  something  given  that 
is  a  social  affair  that  brings  us  all  together  with  other 
people,  and  it  makes  It  nice.   I  think  It  enhances  my  social 
life. 

McEhtlrei   Where  do  you  get  your  sources  of  information  for,  say,  things 
you  want  to  know  about  in  education  so  you  can  bring  it  to 
the  Santa  Monica  school  system?  Things  that  you  feel  will 
enhance  it  in  some  way. 

Garten    From  many  sources,  from  —  I  read  a  lot,  periodicals  and 

attend 
things  of  that  sort,  and  then  I  txaA  to  have  many 

conferences.   I  was  taking  some  night  course  at  UCLA  that 
I  think  might  help  us.  Not  too  long  ago  there  was  a  course 
on  school  financing  that  was  given  by  UCLA.  I  only  took  it 
because  we  had  to  prepare  the  fact  —  knowing  how  to  — 
In  fact,  in  the  state  there  is  a  change  that's  in  the 
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process  now  — 

School  financing? 

Yes,  school  financing,  so  that  there  was  a  course  of  It  over 

•N 

there,  and  then,  of  course,  we  are  prlveleged  to  attend  the 
state  legislature  In  Sacramento  any  time  we  wish  to,  when 
there  are  certain  Issues  coming  up,  you  know,  and  we  go, 
and  sit  In  on  the  meetings. 

How  do  you  feel  that  the  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Surano  vs.  Priest  Is  going  to  effect  the  Santa  Monica 
school  district  financially? 

jH$Tt~r*** 

Well,  we  feel  that  It  will  hurt  Santa  Monica,  especially, 
because  we  are  actually  considered  a  pretty  well  — 

not  a  rich  district,  but  financially  secure.  Iny  district 

luM**  ttsctr 

which  has  financial  security  will  be  effected  because 

to  equalize  It  Just  will  not  be  right. 

Serving  in  a  position  on  the  Board  of  Education,  has  it  been 

any  different  than  maybe  you  expecfted  it  to  be?   Do  you  have 

any  different  ideas  about  how  the  government  operates  —  the 

school  government,  or  how  it  should  operate? 

Yes,  yes,  it  has  been  different.  I  didn't  know  that  there 

was  so  much  involved  in  It,  really.   It's  a  huge  thing. 

You  —  Just  the  average  citizen-  Just  can't  image  the 

magnitude  of  a  school  processing.   It's  so  much  attached 

to  it.   Yes,  it  is  different. 
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Do  you  evaluate  the  relationships  between  the  men  and 
women  operating  in  the  public  life  differently? 
I  didn't  mnderstand  that  question. 

Do  you  evaluabe  the  relationships  —  do  you  think  the 
experiences  of  a  man  and  a  woman  who  are  operating  in  this 
field  -p  do  you  think  it  changes  them  in  any  way  so  that 
they  are  operating  differently  than  they  were  operating 
beofre? 

I  think  that  anyme  who  la  exposed  to  this  kind  of  an 
experience  must  be  different.  I  think  they  have  a  broader 
knowledge  of  what  it's  all  about,  are  more  sympathetic 
with  those  who  are  trying,  who  are  leading.   So,  yes,  it 
is  different. 

Do  you  think  the  change  is  for  the  good? 
Yes. 

Would  you  support  any  other  women  who  might  want  to  enter 
politics? 

Yes,  indeed,  I  would. 

u^K 
Women  are  considered  the  aamlc  in  some  things.  Do  you  think 

that  this  might  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  aren't 

many  women  In  politics.  They  might  be  afraid  to  try. 

Do  you  think  that  might  be  one  of  the  reasons? 

No.   I  don't  think  women  are  afraid  to  try.  X  think  the 

background  of  the  man's  world  is  the  only  thing  that  has 

kept  them  from  trying.  I  don't  think  they  are  any  less 

prepared.   I  think  many  of  them  are  much  more  prepared  for 

places  of  leadership  In  politics. 

What  do  you  think  the  future  of  women  In  politics  will  be? 
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MeEntirei   What  do  you  think  will  happen,  more  women  will  enter  politics, 
or  will  there  be  a  change  from  like  when  women  got  the  right 
to  vote  --  oayurtftrtjtgd  thtr  llfo  of  weean  who  stopped  entering 
politics. 

Garten    I  think 'we  "entering  the  period  of  great  thrust  when  It  comes 
to  women  in  politics.  They're  popping  up  from  wvery  angle, 
you  know.  We  have  one  woman  who  has  committed  herself 
to  running  for  president,  you  know,  and  she's  a  black  woman 

5V\\v~\  £u     d?nfy  n  &  vfy\ 

of  course,  BHiV  CJalsam,  and  she's  a  whw  —  she  knows  what 
it's  all  about,  she  has  Initiative,  she  has  ability,  and  she 
doesn't  mind  saying  so  —  very  articulate.  And  many  other 
women.  There  have  been  appointments,  even  by  President 
Nixon  of  women  in  government,  so  I  think  we  are  entering  a 
period,  now,  where  we  are  really  going  to  hear  from  the  women. 
I  think  this  is  really  the  beginning  of  our  day. 

KoEntlrei   Are  you  satisfied  being  a  woman  as  being  effective  as  a 
public  servant? 

Garten    Yes,  am  I  satisfied  a_t  women  —  not  myself,  but  Just  women? 

KcEntlrei   Are  you  satisfied  that  woemn  in  general  are  finally  being 
effective  in  the  itwied  thut^.-- 

Carten    Yes,  I  think  they're  having  some  febuffs,  of  course,  but  that 
is  expected.   I  must  admit  that  I  am  still  a  little  bfct 
too  feminine  to  accept  certain  kinds  of  force  that  women 
are  putting  on.  Some  women  are  going  much  too  strong,  I 
think.   That,  to  me,  Is  not  a  valid  excuse  for  women  really 
going  forward  and  doing  a  good  Job,  because  I  am  at  the 
middle,  say,  of  an  age.   I'm  at  the  edge  of  a  certain  age, 
and  on  the  edge  of  another  age,  you  see,  so  that  I  am 
really  ground  in  the  Illusion  of  men  that's  emerging  Just 
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Garten    enough  to  know  that  women  are  capable  too.  So  that  I 

couldn't  say  that  I  appreciate  the  greatest  thrust  that 

women  are  having  these  days,  but  I  do  appreciate  woman 

tAo^e  qt)  $J 
having  --   j 

McEntlrei   Will  you  seek  another  term  for  the  school? 

Garten    I'm  debating  It. 

McEntlrei   Why  are  you  debating  It  Instead  of  having  a  definite  yes 
or  a  deflnet  no? 

Garten    Things  are  moving  at  such  a  rapid  pace  these  days  that  I  am 

not  too  sure  that  one  should  try  to  stay  In  certain  positions 
a  long  time.   I  criticize  the  fact  that  we  have  some  persons 
on  the  Board  who  have  been  there  twelve  years.  To  me  that's 
too  long,  and  it's  such  a  demanding  Job  that  you  either  wear 
out  or  you  lose  out.   You  don't  have  that  much  to  offer  all 
the  time,  and  I  think  that  younger  people  ought  to  apply 
for  these  Jobs,  and  that  rather  than  let  people  stay  In  so 

long  you  should  have  something  fresh.  Education  Is  changing 

o^f^ 
all  ^he  time,  and   think  hat  we  sfee&ld  have  new  Interest, 

new  knowledge  of  these  things.  That  Is  the  only  reason. 
If  I  served  eight  years,  and  I  will  have  served  four  years 
and  a  half  when  It's  time  for  me  to  run  ~  I'm  Just  debating. 
I  wasn't  the  youngest  person  when  I  went  In,  so  that  there's 
no  deed  of  a  person  to  stay  In  when  —  I  think  you're  pretty 
wise  when  you  see  your  own  short  comings.  It  takes  so  much 
energy.   I  don't  have  a  lot  of  energy  to  give  any  more.   It 
beats  me  down  to  read  all  that  I  must  read.  To  go  all  the 
places  that  I  must  go,  to  do  the  things  that  I  must  do. 
So,  I'm  doing  It,  but  It's  taking  a  heck  of  a  lot  out  of  me, 
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Garten    and  I'm  not  too  sure  that  I'll  run,  «arCSgttgh  thwy  aske/ 

and  urge,  "Get  ready  for  '73,"  I  haven't  given  any  answer, 
and  I've  said  it  Tery  quietly,  even  to  myself,  because  I 
don't  want  it  to  get  out  one  way  or  another  until  I'm  sure. 
So  that  is  why  I'm  not  too  sure  yet. 

MoEntiret   Do  you  think  you  might  seek  another  office  sometime  In  the 
future? 

Carter i    Yes.   I  might  do  that*  Something  that  would  not  be  as 
demanding. 

MoSntirei   You  might  be  going  back  to  the  idea  —  you  might  be  getting 
something  that  you  don't  know  what  it  will  take. 

Garten    I  think  now  my  knowledge  of  public  office  is  of  such  that 

I'd  know  that  wherever  you  are  in  public  you  must  give  much, 

much  time.   But  at  least  I  know  enough  about  it  to  search 

it,  research  into  it  before  I  go  into  another  position. 

I  would  know  that  they  —  a  member  of  a  commission  isn't 

as  demanding  as  being  a  member  of  the  school  Board.   I  would 

know  that,  so  I  wouldn't  go  into  —   I  think  that  people 

af  experience  as  the  member  of  the  school  Board  or  councilmen, 

t  think  often  they  ought  to  stay  close  by  —  ought  to  stay 

in  something. 

You've  taken  almost  all  your  two  hours?  I  didn't  know 
it  was  going  to  take  this  long! 

McEntirei   Thank  you  so  much  for  your  interewiew,  and  I  Mues-s-4ce__oug:ht 
*»— end  10  now. 

Garten    Pi±reT"~I~ri«r pleased,  I  hope  your  plea»ed-*__^ll  have  to  hear 

END  OP  TAPE 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  JUDGE  ROSEMARY  DUNBAB 

Morris t  The  date  is  April  14,  1972.  I  am  at  the  municipal  courthouse 

J 

annex,  600  North  Broadway,  downtown  Los  Angeles.  I  am  interviewing 
Judge  Rosemary  Dunbar.  My  name  is  Angil  Patricia  Morris.  The 
time  is  twelve  noon.  I  am  in  her  chambers. 


Morris i 
Dunbar i 
Ilorrisi 

Dunbar » 


Morris i 

Dunbar  i 


Hello,  Mrs.  Dunbar,  how  are  you? 


Can  you  give  me  some  Information  about  your^  background  before  you 

wmdta&ttt-  into  public  office? 

Well  generally,  I  went  to  local  universities  and  local  law 

schools.  When  I  graduated  from  law  school,  it  was  during  World 

War  Ilt  and  I  went  into  the  Navy  for  three  years.  When  I  came 

out  of  the  Navy  I  practiced  law  full  time  for  approximately 

three  years,  and  then  I  started  having  children,  and  for,  oh, 

close  to  ten  or  so  years,  when  the  Children  were  small  and 

I  was  raising  the  children,  I  did  part-time  practice  of  the  law. 

When  they  were  all  in  school,  then  I  started  back  into  the  full- 
time  practice  of  the  law,  and  remained  in  that  In  various 
capacities  until  my  appointment  to  the  bench. 
How  long  have  you  served  in  this  petition? 


ttle  over  three  and  a  half 


I  have  been  a  Judge  for 
years. 

Horrls:  How  did  you  reach  the  decision  to  accept  the  appointment  of  this 
offfice? 

For  most  attorneys  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  decision,  because 
it  is  the  hlghpoint,  and  the  most  honorable  thing  that  you  could 
hope  for  as  an  attorney. 


Dunbar i 
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Morris i 
Dun bar » 


position? 

Well,  my  general  practice  of  the  law,  my  working  and  dealing  with 
people  fcla  nilu'luigfe-  over  20  years  before  I  dfedsMc*-  the  position. 
I  felt  Just  my  general  education  and  background  in  life  fitted 
me  for  it. 

Korrisi     Do  you  think  that  political  connections  and  Important  friends  had 
anything  to  do  with  being  appointed  to  this  p^ftion? 

Dun  ban     I  don't  know  if  you'd  call  it  political  connections  and  Important 
friends,   but  I  think  no  matter  how  well  qualified  I  was,  that  if 
I  hadn't  had  friends  who  had  written  to  the  governor's  office,  and 
attorneys  in  the  legal  profession,  who  when  called  and  asked  if 
I  was  qualified,   felt  in  their  own  minds  that  I  was  qualified  for 
the  position,  and  recommended»me,   that  I  wouldn't  have  gotten  it. 

Morris  t     From  your  experience,   do  you  feel  that  women  make  better  lawyers 
than  men? 

Not  especially,   I  don't  think  that  on  the  basis  of  sex  that  one 
would  be  a  better  attorney  than  another. 

_  ~^~  •  . 

\jfjjt££/  [\  //\ 

what  law  school^  you  attend^P  and  how  many  women 
were  at  the  law  school  when  you  were 


Dunbar i 


Ilorrisi 


Dunbar i 


Horrisj 
Dunbar i 
Ilorrisi 
Dunbar t 


I  attended  the  University  of  Southern  California,   and  at  the  time 

0t 
I  was  there,   there  may  have  been  a  total  of  ten  in  the  school 

of  three  or  four  hundred.     There  were  two  who  graduated  from  my 
class,  and  I  think  three  in  the  class  ahead  of  me,  if  I'm  not 
mistaken.     I  really  can't  recall  how  many  were  in  the  freshman 

class  at  that  time. 

2=^2^I^£<K<£ 
Did  you  mfimm  any  tisorimination  when  you  were  at  law  school? 

Not  that  I  can  recall. 

V/as  it  easy  for  you  to  start  your  practice? 

Yes,  because  I  went  Into  a  partnership  that  was  formed  with  two 
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Ilorrlsj 
Dun bar i 
Morris i 
Dungan 


You  didn't  attempt  to  go  Into  corporation  law. 

No. 


Why 


f 


I  can't  say  that  I  would  have  been  discriminated  against,   but  I 
Just  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  useless  to  apply  to  any 

of  the  larger  firms  at  that  time.     TTjPl  |iml          nl  nTiiliiT   I  felt 

l^  J)/£  $4 
that/youfwoafldn't  be  considered,  and  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 

time. 

norrlsi   IB  your  function  as  Judge,  do  you  feel  that  you  are  Influenced  by 
your  feminity? 


Dun bar » 
Ilorrlsj 


NO. 

Do  you  feel  that  you  are  under  pressure  from  the  roles  that  you 

have  been  •^SBahag^Uwttt  —  from  the  time  that  you  were  a  child, 


or  do  you  feel  that  you  have  broken  those  roles,  that  the 
roles  have  no  bounds  on  you. 

Dunbarj  No,  I  don't  feel  that  they  have  any  bounds  on  me,  however,  I  feel 
that  the  conduct  with  --  not  fellow  Judges,  but  fellow  workers 
—  court  attaches  —  whenever  I'm  dealing  with  males,  I  in  my 
own  mind  feel  that  possibly  males  resent  women  being  in  a  higher 

capacity,  and  I'm  very  sensitive  to  try  to  conduct  myself  so  that 

/<£ 

it  won't  offend  the  males  who  #re  in  a  lower  capacity  than  I  am. 

Morris «     Why  do  you  think  that  there  isn't  a  woman  on  the  Supreme  Court? 

Dunban      I  don't  know  why.     The  only  reason  I  can  think  of  is  UUai> 
because  over  the  years  women  have  somehow  not  been  able  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  get  Judicial  experience,   that  when  the 

climate  finally  becomes  right  for  an  appointment,   there  are  no 

£/&&*- 
women  who  have  had  Judicial  experience,   simply  because  they  weren't 

allowed  to  get  it  through  clroumstanes. 
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Ilorrisi 
Dunban 


Why  do  you  think  so  few  women  go  Into  law? 

I  would  think  mainly  because  of  the  tine  they  have  to  give  up 
In  the  way  of  studies ,  because  It's  usually  four  years  under 
graduate  t  and  three  years  law  school*  Sometimes  a^xn  my  case, 


they  were  allowing  you  to  do  it  in  three  years  undergraduate  and 
three  years  law  school^  jput  that's  a  very  expensive  matter  for  a 
woman  as  far  as  earning  her  tuition,  as  far  as  maybe  giving  up 
that  much  of  her  life,  if  she  feels  that  marriage  may  Interrupt 
it  in  anyway,  she's  making  quite  a  financial  Investment  in  herself 
If  she  doesn't  think  she's  really  going  to  use  it» 

Horrist  When  you  were  in  law  school,  were  there  any  male  counterparts 
who  felt  that  you  were  in  the  wrong  place,  as  far  as  going  to 
study  for  law? 

Dunban  Oh,  only  —  whether  it  was  in  a  Joking  way  or  not,  you  always  had 
your  good  friends  and  acquaintances  who'd  say,  "Now,  why  don't 

"  "Why 


Morris i 

Dunban 


you  just  settle  demand  raise  a  family  and  enjoy 

do  you  go  to  all  this  trouble?1* 

Why  do  you  think  there  are  so  few  women  in  public  office? 

Ky  guess  would  be  that  they  would  feel  —  at  least  I  would  feel 

Ufffj 

that  I  wasn't  going  to  get  the  votes.     IMto  recently,   I  would 


feel  that  even  the  women  wouldn't  support  you  with  their  votes, 
that  it's  simply  a  matter  not  worth  fighting  for. 
I'lorrlsi     Why  do  you  think  you  were  appointed  for  this  position  «^s^sp*    S 


Was  4*  woman  vacating  the  position? 
Dunbari  A  woman  was  vacating  the  position,  and  I  think  that  that  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  fact  that  —  there  are  always  many, 
many  qualified  candidates  for  any  Judicial  position,  and  I  think 
the  fact  that  I  happened  to  be  a  woman  wand  was  qualified  may  have 
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helped  as  long  as  a  woman  was  vacating  the  position. 

VThat  made  you  decide  to  become  a  lawyer.? 

I  have  no  idea,  -i^fet  jrrom  —  ibt  whenever  I  can  first 

remember  I  always  wanted  to  be  an  attorney.     There  weren't  any  in 

our  family  —  Just  one  of  those  things  that  I  honestly  don»t  know. 

How  did  your  friends  and  family  accept  you  going  into  a  position 

that's  usually  thought  of  as  a  man's  profession? 

They  were  all  very  ^Leased  and  proud  about  it. 

cj)5'>j 
now,;  for  women  to  go  M»  into  law, 

•  i 

I  think  it's  easy  for  women  to  get  into  law  school,   because  if 
there  ever  had  been  any  quota  system  as  far  as  limited  classes, 
and  limiting  the  number  of  women,   I  think  that  all  the  schools 
are  trying  to  do  away  with  that.     As  far  as  getting  some  place 
in  the  law,   I  really  don't  know  what  difficulties  a  woman  would 
have  nowadays.     I  noticed  when  I  look  through  the  hlrlngs  and 
associations  of  people,  that  the  larger  firms  that  in  my  day, 
25  or  30  years  ago,  wouldn't  even  talk  to  a  woman  was  their 
assumption  —  you  do  see  women  on  their  rosters  of  members,   so 
that  it  would  appear  to  me  that  things  are  getting  better. 

Can  you  -^a®!  me  anything  about  your  c 

Q#%fi<?2?/?  . 

I  haven't  had  a  oaffiJTrnri.  yet.     I  was  appointed  4te  the  first 

I  will  have  to  run  for  office  will  be  In  197^» 
Is  it  necessary  for  a  judge  running  without  an  apponent,   which 
sr  I  understand  is  usually  the  case,   to  do  any  extensive  work  or 
any  great  campaigning? 
Wo,   there  isn't  any  need  for  that. 

Do  you  feel  that  by  entering  law,   and  now  becoming  a  Judge,   that 
you  are  striking  a  blow  for  Women's  Lib? 


, 

*. 
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Dunbarj  Not  consciously,  I  "^&K*t-  doing  it  for  that  purpose,  but  I  hope 
I  am,  because  whatever  I  did^-,  either  in  law,  or  I've  had  other 
public  offices  besides  the  Judgeship,  but  In  them,  and  in  the 

Judgeshlp,   I've  felt  extremely  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  was 

and 
a  woman  in  what  is  usually  a  man's  place, /I've  tried  not  to 

disgrace  in  anyway,  women  as  such,   so  that  you  don't  make  it 
harder  for  the  women  who  come  after  you. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  Women's  Lib  movement  has  a  case,  that  ther/? 
is  discrimination  against  women? 
Yes,   I  do  fell  there  Is. 
In  what  ways? 

In  hiring  in  all  fields,   and  In  advancement  in  all  fields.     Mainly, 
it's  my  o-wn  opinion  that  I  can't  substantiate,   that  a  lot  of  it  Is 
because  men  feel  that  women,  as  such,  are  not  serious  about  what 
they're  trying  to  accomplish.     That  this  is  a  stopgap  measure  until 
they  marry  and  settle  down  and  have  a  family,   so  why  invest 
corporate  time  or  law  firm  time  in  training  them  when  you  know 
you're  going  to  loose  them.     Now  that  may  not  be  a  valid  opinion, 
but  that's  my  reason  for  thinking  that. 

Why  do  you  think  that  70  percent  of  the  women  in  either  profes 
sional  or  technical  occupations  are  either  nurses  or  teachers? 
The  only  reason   I  could  guess  is  because  for  as  long  as  I  can 
remember  down  in  the  1800s  and  farther  back,   that  has  been  an 
accepted  field  for  women.     It's  nothing  new. 

1&fa-  feel  that  when  fE5U  wry  to  advance  -yeuroolf  in  something  else, 
that  when  sSsll'go  into  another  profession,   that  people  fee] 

of  place,   that  $Bs»Eg  not  in  a  position  that's  normally  a 
wom^i? 
Horrisi      Yes,   and  then  you  have  your  problems  of  breaking  through  and 
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Horris: 


I 


• 


• 


. 


Korrlst     Why  do  you  think  that  when  you  compare  female  lawyers  that  have  ten 
years  of  experience  with  a  male  lawyer  who  has  the  same  amount  of 
practlcef  <£ttSBH^^fiMfifer —  that  the  male  lawyer  makes  two  hundred 


Dunbari 


Morris 


percent  more  than  the  female  lawyer  does? 


m 
t 


,A 
'being  equal,   If  the  women  are/ipractice  themselves  »  and 

they  have  the  same  amount  of  business,  It  must  mean  that  their 
clients  won't  pay  them  as  much.     If  they  don't  have  the  same  amount 
of  business,   it  may  be  because  the  public  doesn't  feel  that  they 
want  to  take  their  problems  to  women  attorneys.     This  is  for 
Independent  practice,  £MMBBtaHBHBM*,lcomparlng  women  and  men 
who  have  been  hired  by  a  firm,  and  are  getting  salaires,   I  would 
guess  it's  because  a  woman  felt  if  she  demanded  anymore  money,  a 
man  would  get  their  Job  Instead  of  them  having  the  job, 
an  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  your  family,  do  you  have 


r 

]  ,'m  a  widow*  ajg^i  have  a  son  23  who  graduated  from 
e  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  last  summer,   that's 
June   '71,   and  he  had  a  low  draft  number,  and  is  presently  In  the 
Navy  as  a  Navy  reservist  for  two  years  active  duty.     I  have  a 
son,    22,  who  Just  graduated  this  last  week  from  the  University 
of  California  at  San  Diego.     He  has  a  low  draft  number,   and  he 
has  to  go  into  the  Navy  in  August  for  I  think  3  years  training. 
I  have  a  daughter  20,   who's  a  sophomore  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  and  hopefully  she's  interested  in  the  law 
at  some  future  time.     I  have  a  son,  18,  who's  a  sanlor  In  high 
school,  who  will  be  going  to  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  next  September.     I  have  a  daughter  who's  16,   who's  a 
Junior  in  high  school,   who  will  be  a  senior  in  high  school 
next  year.     She  has  applied  for,   but  I  don  'tywhe  thermal  receive 
or  not  this  combined  senior  year  in  high  school  and  freshman 


I 


. 


• 
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Dun  bar:  year  In  college  at  USC^  $ut  she  hasn't  had  any  word  on  that, 
so  she  nay  be  a  senior  In  high  school  ,J'/Bhe  nay  be  a  freshman 
in  college  next  year. 

I  have  been  their  sole  support  since  their  father  died. 


Morris  »     Do  you  feelloecau.se  you  have  been  your  children's  sole  support, 
and  because  you  are  a  Judge  your  children,   especially  your 
daughters  feel  that  they  can  go  into  anything,   that  they  could 
go  into  a  man's  profession  and  not  feel  that  the  role  playing 
that  one  usually  associates  with  children  when  they're  growing 
up  hasn't  been  pushed  on  them. 

Dun  bar  t      I  think  so,   and  especially,   in  my  position,   all  the  time  they 

have,  been  growing  up,    I  have  constantly  been  after  them  to  have 
thoughts  on  going  into  some  sort  of  a  profession,   or  at  least, 
not  even  think  of  getting  married  until  they're  able  to  support 
themselves,   and  possibly  any  family  they  have  in  case  they  were 
to  loose  their  husband  through  divorce  or  death  or  some  other 
misfortune. 

Morris:      Would  you  have  accepted  this  position  if  your  children  had  been 
younger? 

Dun  ban      That's  very  difficult  to  say.      It's  such  an  honor  that  you  might 

A^" 

rationalize  it  that  the  children  would  have  been  neglected 

anyway,  and  take  it.  If  they  had  been  younger,  2  I  probably  would 
have  thought  more  about  it,  but  I  think  Just  about  anytime  in 
my  legal  career  y  I  would  have  accepted  it,  and  worked  it  out  as 
f^K  as  attention  to  my  children  was  concerned. 
Morris  i   Bow  has  your  family  responded  to  your  being  a  Judge? 


They're  very  pleased  and  proud  about  It, 

lias  it  affected  your  family  life  in  any  way,   for  instance,  3** 
time  «Ji  you  have  with  your  children,   and  your  social  life. 


Dun bar i 
r; orris  i 
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concerned,    in  being  a  good  Judge,    it's  like  keeping  in  condition 
for  athletics  or  anything  else,    I  have  to  be  in  bed  by  nine 
thirty  or  ten  at  night  in  order  to  be  a  clear  thinker  the  next 
day.     I  do  very  little  on  weekends.     Sometimes  on  weekends  you  have 
to  take  your  work  home  and  worry  about  decisions,   but  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned,   where  I  have  my  family,   I'm  also  working,  and  they'r 
there's  no  one  else  as  a  parent  —  both  for  Judging  and  being  a 
parent,    I  simply  do  nothing  else  much  except  my  work  and  staying 
home,    so  it  does  limit  you  to  that  extent. 

Korrist     Is  being  a  judge  a  full  time   job,   something  that  you  have  to 

take  home  a  lot,   like  every  night,   or  is  it  something  you  Just 
do  while  you' re  There. 

Dun  ban      You  vary,   you  have  a  lot  of  reading  to  do.     Sometimes  you'll  have 
a  free  hour  he re^  while  you're  waiting  for  a  case  to  come,   where 
you  can  catch  up  on  your  research  and  you  can  catch  up  on  your 
reading.     Othertimes  you'll  be  overwhelmed,   and  you  simply  cant 
do  anything  during  the  day  and  you  have  to  take  it  home  every 
night  until  you  get  caught  up  again. 

Ilorrisi     Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  In  the  court  room  because  you  are 
a  woman? 


Dun  ban 

i: orris  i 
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How  were  you  accepted  by  the  staff  when  you  came  in? 
Your  always  —  In  a  position  of  this  sort,   at  least  on  the 
surface  —  you're  always  accepted  In  good  fashion  because  you 
come  with  a  ready  made  status,    in  effect.      You're  not  fighting 


t 
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that  recognition. 

How  do  your  male  counterparts  accept  you? 

They  accept  me  and  all  of  the  women   judges  on  the  benches  I  think 

as  co-equal  comrades. 


Morris i      Has   serving  In  this  position  been  different 


you  aexpected  to 
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be? 

No. 

Do  you  feelVbecause  you  are  a  member  of  an  oppressed  group  that 

you  have  to  be  better  than  your  male  counterparts?  Many  minorities 

say  that  bwhen  they  reach  a  certain  position  they  have  to  be 

sure  that  they're  as  good,  always  prepared.  Do  you  feel  that  as 

well? 

I  always  have  that  pressure  on  me  of  trying  to  be  the  very  best 

I  know  how,    so/?bhey  don't  B#&  "that  woman   Judge  is  a  bad  Judge." 

Are  you  satisfied  that  you  have  been  effective? 

Oh,   no,   there's  no  way  of  telling  whether  you  have  or  your 

haven't.     My  conscience  is  satisfied  with  the  effort   I'm  making, 

but  as  to  whether  I've  been  effective,  there's  no  way  of  my 

knowing. 

Will  you  seek  an  additional  term? 

Yes. 

Do  you  feel'tne  terms  should  be  limited? 

Not  for  Judges  If  they're  competent,   the  more  experience  you  have 

the  better  Judge  you  are.     There's  really  such  a  thing  as  the 

making  of  a  Judge,  and  you  can   have  a  bad  Judge  in  office  for  too 

long,   but  if  you're  a  good  Judge  you  get  better  as  time  goes  on, 

so   I  would  say  a  limited  term  for  Judges  and  then  removing  them 

wouldn't  be  the  answer. 


' 
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Korrlsi   Do  you  plan  to  go  on  to  a  higher  position  as  a  Judge? 

Dun bar «  Probably  not,  because  I'm  fifty- tiro  now,  and  Superior  Court 
appointments  are  usually  made  in  the  fifties  or  younger.  If 
you  haven't  gotten  on  by  then,  usually  they  don't  appoint 
older  people  to  Superior  Court  or  to  state  courts  at  the 

Superior  Court  level  where  a  woman  could  hope  to  be  appointed 

~&£*£lf 

because  tliaijiiML.  a  mandatory  retirement  at  seventy,   and  they  would 

like  to  get  more  years  service  with  that  experience  that  I'd 
referred  to  previously.     So,   I  would  say  because  of  the  late 
appointment  to  the  Municipal  Court,   that  if  I  hadn't  somehow 
received  an  appointment  in  the  next  three  or  four  years,   that  I 
would  not  be  expecting  to  go  any  further. 

Korrlst      Do  you  feel  that  the  laws  in  this  country  favor  men  over  women? 

uMfd 
pi  £  Example,   TTO  Tfgi-c   checking, -*•*  we  found  out  that  there's  no  law 

in  the  United  States  where  a  woman  can  get  off  with  homicide 

because  of  compassion,   because  she  caught  her  husband  doing 

ifl,  <>d>/rv£_  ^0/fL 

something.     Whereas,   on  the  reverse^  the  husband  can  get  off  ||3 

compassion  where  he  has  found  his  wife  committing  adult ry.     That 

is  aii  example  of  one  law  favoring  one  sex  over  the  other.     Do 

lfiQ&&W~ 
you  feel  thdTflaws^have  favored  men  over  women? 

Dun  bar  i     Not  to  my  knowledge,   but  I  haven't  had  enough  experience  generally 
with  any  type  of  discrimination  of  that  sense  in  enforcement  of  the 
laws  • 

Morris i^  Do  you  think  that  things  are  changing  for  women?     That  there's  a 
new  consciousness? 

Dunbari      I  think  definitely,   and  the  reason  I  say  that  is  simply 


notlceddnot  only  in  what  they  call  the  women's  or  family  sections 

frLL 

of^the  paper,   on  the  Women's  Liberation  lioveiaents,   but  on  the 
front  pages  you  can  see  that  there  are  more  government  appointments 


12 
Dun  bar:      least  it  seems  to  me  on  the  news,   that  there  seems  to  be  a  greater 

recognition  of  -ewBWi  and  their  capabilities  than  ever  before. 
Morris t    "i^ta*  *&  having  a  trial,   and  you  have  a  wonvfn  lawyer,  -tfapfeu 

do  you  have  more  compassion  toward  herithan  you  would, 

,  &££&< 

r/~both  lawyers  jftfetyftg  men? 

Dunbart     No,   because  I  really  suffer  for  all  of  them,   because  I  want  every 
body,   really,   to  do  a  good  Job  as  far  as  their  client  is  concerned, 
as  far  as  their  image  of  the  legal  profession   is  concerned.     I 
always  hope  that  the  woman  attorney  will  turn  out  to  be  the  best 
one,    because,   as  I  mont li ogoa-previ ously ,    I  always  think  that  if 
you're  a  woman  and  an  inefficient  attorney,    they  blame  it  on  you 
as  a  women,   they  don't  blame  it  on  you  so  much  as   just  being  an 
inefficient  attorney,    it's  blamed  on  you  because  you're  a  female, 
and  its  made  then  into  a  generalization  as  to  all  female  attorneys 
being  inefficient,   whereas  with  an  inefficient  male  attorney, 
they  just  say,    "well,   that  one  is  inefficient.11     They  don't  then 
blanket  their  thoughts  as  to  all  men  in  the  legal  profession. 

Morris i     What  do  you  think  could  be  done  to  change  the  image  of  women 

7"~ty/'tt£<E 

and  to  help  women  as  far  as  positions  in  the  future? 

Dunban   Well,  the  main  thing  is,  more  women  at  all  levels  would  get  them 
selves  educated  to  perform  competently  in  what  ever  vocation  they 
happen  to  choose.  That's  my  big  complaint,  that  not  enough 
women,  at  least  that  I've  talked  to  over  the  years,  are  really 
interested  in  being  anything  at  all  except  staying  home.   It  Just 

trfr 

is,   to  me,   a  sort  of  a  lack  of  concern  —  I  should  say  for  their 

igCflVftS 
fellow  men,    oewause  they  do  some  volunteer  activities  which  I 

think  is  good,    but  it's  almost  a  lazy  mlndedness.     They  don't 
want  to  put  for  the  mental  effort  necessary  to  train  themselves 
for  anything. 


»- 
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Morris:      Do  you  feel  that   television  has  missed  the  nuil"  Ifr'nUnm    nnn  ~n 
t^ssfe   —  an   example  is   "All  in  the  Family, w  discusses  the 
race  problgm,.      But,    the  woman  in   "All  in  the  Family"   is 

Do  you  feel  that  there   should  be  a  program  to   show 
how  women  xfctsnai  are  discriminated  against? 

Dun  bar;      I  don't  know,    it  might  help,    it  might  not.      I  don't  know  that 
much  about  what   the  influence  of  television   is  on  people. 

Morris: 


—   Women's  Lib  now  has  a  movement^ have  the   school  books  put  in 

women  \yBRjf4Gb-  things  that  you  would  normally  expect  men  to  be, 
so  that  the  children  can   see  that  Nancy  does  not  always  comb 
her  hair,   and  that  Nancy  isn't  always  going  to  be  a  nurse  or  a 
teacher/   &&  jgp'  seeing  this  as  children,    they  will  grow  up  with  an 
understanding  that  women   can  be  things  besides  nurses  and  teachers. 
I  think  that's  a  ironderful  idea. 


Morris:   Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Dun bar,  for  this  interview. 
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Interview  with  Norm*  Gibbs 
Interviewer:     Michael  McEntire 
Date:     April  14,    1972 
Transcribed  by  Pat  Raymond 

[Begin  side  one.] 

McEntire:  This  ia  a  taped  interview  by  Michael  McEntire  with  Mrs.  Norma  Gibbs, 
a  councilwoman  from  Huntington  Beach,  California,  on  April  14,  1972, 
in  Huntington  Beach.  This  interview  was  held  in  Mrs.  Gibbs 'home. 

There  were  a  couple  of  interruptions  by  the  door  beftl,  and 
by  a  phone,   but  otherwise  the  tape  should  be  clear. 

McEntire:  Mrs.  Gibbs,  would  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  your  personal 
background --where  you  grew  up  and  where  you  went  to  school  and 
to  college? 

Gibbs:  Yes,   I  grew  up  in  the  midwest.     My  parents  were  Swedish  immigrants, 

and  I  was   born  and  raised   in  Chicago,    Illinois.      I  have  one  brother. 

I  had  all  my  schooling  in  the  Chicago  area—went  to  a  public 
high  school,   and   then  to  our  denominational  Junior  college,   and 
to  Northwestern  University,  where  I  received  my  bachelor's  degree 
in  psychology. 

Let's  see,  what  else  do  you  want  to  know?   [pause] 

I  then  taught  biology  for  five  years  at  North  Park  College 
Academy,   and  went  on  to  the  University  of  Illinois  and  got  a 
master's  degree  in  counseling. 

I   led  student  groups   to  Europe  during  the  summertime,   under  the 
Experiment  in  International  Living. 

• 

What  else — does  that  give  you  some  background? 


McEntire:   Do  you  teach  now? 

Gibba:      Oh  yea,  I'm  a  professor  at  Cal*State,  Long  Beach. 

McEntire:   How  many  public  offices  have  you  held? 

PM«.  0-P^c^ 

Gibbs:    ^  Does  that  mean  commissions,  appointed  or  elected? 

McEntire:   Appointed  or  llectid. 

Gibbs:     The  first  one  I  held  was  1960,  when  I  ran  for  the  Seal  Beach  City 

Council.  And  I  was  elected  with  a  76%  majority.  There  were  nine 

candidates  who  ran,  and  two  of  us  got  on. 

4k*-/- 

Then  I  was   elected  mayor  immediately,   and  held  fWt  office  for 
two  years  and  was  elected  vice-mayor  for  one  year,  and  then  I 
res  igned . 

From  that  I  received  probably  some  county  board  commissions. 
I  was  appointed  to  the  Mental  Health  Advisory  Board  for  Orange 
County,  and,   by  the  way,   I  just  retired  from  that--I  served  six 
years  on  that. 

I  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  South  Coast  Child  Guidance 
Clinic.     I  was  onfttheir  board  for  many  years. 

On  the  County  Tuberculosis  and   Respiratory  Disease  Board—that 
was  an  appointment.     Ho,   I  was  elected  to  that. 
9  fls  that  the  kind  of  thing  you  mean?) 
McEntire :       Yes . 

5-5*^  <J 

Gibbs:      I  worked,  I  ae»vA4din  PTA,  with  the  kids.  I  do  have  four  children. 

I  was  on  the  Park  and  Recreation  Commission  here  in  Hungington  Beach; 
I  was  the  first  woman  appointed  by  the  City  Council,  and  that  acted 
as  a  springboard  to  the  City  Council. 

That's  all  I  can  think  of  right  now.  Oh,  I  was  on  the  county 
Sanitation  Board. 


' 


McEntire:   When  were  you  elected  to  the  Huntington  Beach  City  Council? 

Gibbs:      To  Huntington  Beach  was  1970. 

McEnttre:   And  this  is  your  first  term? 

Gibbs:      Yes,  on  the  Huntington  Beach  Council. 

McEntire:   How  did  you  reach  the  decision  to  run  for  the  Huntington  Beach 
City  Council? 

Gibbs:      Huntington  Beach,  rather  than  Seal  Beach?  Because  this  is  my 
second  flity  council. 

McEntire:   Well  then,  why  not  the  Seal  Beach  council. 

Gibbs:      First?  --because  both  of  them  are  different. 

McEntire:   Yes. 

Gibbs:     We  had  just  moved  to  Seal  Beach  and  we'd  been  residents  there  for 
a  couple  of  years.  We  thought  it  was  a  nice,  sleepy  little  sea 
side  town,  and  we  enjoyed  it  very  much,  and  all  of  a  sudden  there 
was  a  great  big  election  coming  up,  and  people  were  concerned  about 


the  lack  of  candidates  running,  and  it  seemed   like71  (I'm  just  quoting 

he 
what  they  said;   I  don't  think  fcbwe  was)  a  member  of  the  Mafia. 

And  it  seemed  to  be  a  pretty  closed  town  —  the  same  people  were 
elected  over  and  over.  And  there  was  a  lot  of  corruption.  It 
had  been  a  wide  open  gambling  town. 

So,-  -I  had  been  a  foreign  student  in  Germany--!  forgot  that. 

£*.Ain 

I  was  on  a  Ford  Foundation  Scholarship  in  BajdfctA  in  1950  and   '51. 
And  this  carried  over,  so  I  felt  "Goodness,   if  the  people  are  that 

-Avl'S 

apathetic,  and  they're  just  going  to  accept  it,  ife  was  terrible." 

Someone  who  really  cared  about  good  government  should  be  running. 

Nobody  else  seemed  to  have  the  courage,  so  then  one  day  they 

turned  to  me.  People  I'd  said  to  "Why  don't  you  run-  -you've  been 


• 


Gibbs:  here  so  long  and  knew  about  things,"  said  "Well,  why  don't  you  ran, 

if  you  care  that  much."     So,  I  did. 

I  talked  it  over  with  my  husband --we'd  only  been  married  a 
couple  of  years,  and  he  said,   'Veil,   if  anybody  can  do  it,  dear, 

flnjUH^f  wii  flrnl- 

you  can, "and  he  gave  me  his  whole-hearted  support.  And,  I  had 
inherited  two  children  with  the  marriage,  a«d  they  were  in  school, 
and  I  had  a  little  boy  of  our  own  who  was  about  twenty  months,  and 
that  was  no  problem.  He  slept  when  I  campaigned,  because  I  only 
went  out  in  the  afternoon;  which  was  during  his  nap  time,  and  in 
the  evenings. 

^IxW-f'T 

It  was  really  a  question  of  feeling  that  we  could  do  something, 
that  good  government  needed  to  have  some  active  participation  in  it, 
and  if  we  were  going  to  just  stand  by  and  do  nothing,  we  couldn't 
yell  and  squafck  if  we  didn't  try. 

I  frankly  didn't  think  I  would  be  elected,   because  being  a 
woman  that  seemed  to  be  a  problem  --  C3^  ^V«^M-  cA  as  «  -4-UrJ  Se£\ 
The  other  reason  being  we'd  only  been  in  the  city  two  years. 

But  I  thought  it  was  worthwhile  to  run  and  to  be  heard. 
McEntire:       At  this  time,  when  you  were  elected  to  the  Seal  Beach  City 

VMt-Wv- 

Council,  or  fcfcthar,  when  you  were  running  for  it,  what  did  you 
think  were  your  qualifications  for  this  position? 
Gibbs:     Well,  when  I  saw  the  other  candidates  running,  I  felt  I  was 

certainly  as  good.  Academically  speaking,  I  was  better.  There 
were  only  two  of  us  with  college  backgrounds  who  ran.  In  fact, 
both  of  us  were  elected.  And  we  teamed  up,  and  neither  of  us 
knew  each  other  when  we  first  filed,  but  as  the  campaigned  progressed, 
we  then  teamed  up.  His  name  was  Gimme 1,  and  it  was  "Gibbs  and 
Gimme 1"  who  were  running. 


Gibbs:      I  f«lt  I  didn't  know  all  the  answers  to  city  problems,  but  I  felt 
that  I  knew  enough  about  studying  and  learning  that  I  could  find 
out  where  to  go.  I  was  not  presumptuous  enough  to  think  I  knew 
everything,  but  that  I  was  still  able  to  learn  and  to  find  out, 

and  this  seemed  to  appeal  to  the  people. 
I 
:Entire:   Do  you  feel  that  the  qualifications  you  had  were  sufficient? 

Gibbs:      Yes,  an  open  mind,  a  willingness  to  work,  concern  for  the  community. 

McEntire:   Ho*  did  youfreach  your  decision  to  run  for  the  Hungington  Beach 
city  council? 

Gibbs:      Ever  since  we  had  moved  here  to  Huntington  Beach,  people  were 

always  asking  if  I  would  run  here,  because  I  had  built  up  somewhat 
of  a  reputation  for  cleaning  up  Seal  Beach,  whatever  that  means, 
and  I  had  had  a  bout  with  tuberculosis,  and  that  was  the  reason 
I  had  resigned.  And  at  that  point  I  had  four  children- -in  fact, 
I  had  a  baby  while  I  was  mayor,  and  that  was  a  very  interesting 
reaction  from  the  townfolk.  That  was  no  problem.  In  fact,  if 
anything,  it  was  an  asset. 

But,  I  wanted  to  devote  more  time  to  the  kids,  and  considering 
my  health  pattern,  that  was  rather  important--!  may  not  do  everything. 
So,  the  children- -the  girls  were  by  this  time  in  college- -thought 
it  would  be  fun  if  I  got  back  into  politics,  because  there  were  always 
groups  asking  to  back  me.  And  when  Barbara  was  in  her  last  year  in 
senior  high  school  and  Cathy  was  already  a  sophomore  in  college,  they 
said,  "Why  don't  you  go  ahead,  Mother.  We'll  help  you,  and  we  think 
you'd  enjoy  it,  and  you  seem  to  be  able  to  get  thingssdone,  and  the 
community  wants  you." 

That  was  the  reason  I  consented  to  run  the  last  time.  And, 
by  the  way,  had  tremendous  backing- -by  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
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Gibbs | 


AAUW  [American  Association  of  University  WooenJ    -who  couldn't  endorse 


Me  Entire: 


Gibbs: 


McEntire: 

Gibbs: 
McEntire: 

Gibbs : 


McEntire: 
Gibbs: 


McEntire: 


me  as  such,   because  they  don't --(I  was  then  going  In  as  President 

of  AAUW)     and  the  wonen^worked  very  hard  to  put  me  in. 

You  felt  that  you  had  many  qualifications  when  you  ran  for  the 

Huntington  Beach  City  Council? 

I  felt  I  had  more,   because  then  I  had  the  experience  of  having  been 

W«ii 

on  the  Seal  Beach  council.  Well,  I  waw  the  only  one  who  ran  who 
happened  to  have  those  qualifications. 

Do  you  feel  that  you  were  right  In  your  analysis  of  the  qualifications 
needed  at  ->/e  time  you  ran  for  the  Huntington  Beach  City  Council? 

Did  I  feel  I  was  right  In— 

vo_  W  ^«- 

••In  Che  analysis  of  the  qualifications  that  you  had,  dtd-you: 

\3v^C\(.Cj(j\jf)J   yJ->    \f\»J ^rfj^\    y  <j  ~J  r    i^OSiTi'iS 

f<fl-jrnu  were  right  for  the  position? 

Oh  yes.  I  waa  absolutely  strengthened  from  the  experience  I  had  in 

Seal  Beach  and  the  county  experience.  It  was  of  great  help  to  me. 

Both  psychologically  and  experientlally,  I  felt  that  I  knew  what 

I  was  doing  at  that  tine,  whereas  before,  it  waa  sort  of  learning 

as  you  go. 

How  about  at  the  tine  you  were  runnning  for  Seal  Beach  City  Council? 

Veil,  the  interesting  thing  about  public  life  is  y*u  don't  need  to 

have  any  specific  qualifications,  and  anybody  can  run,  and  Just 

anybody  can  get  elected  reaily--if  you  can  convince  enough  people 

you  can  do  a  good  job.     And  I  felt  I  could  do  a  good  job.     I  have 

never  had  any  doubts  that  If  I  undertake  anything,  I'll  do  as  good 

a  job  as  possible,  and  probably  better  than  most. 

When  you  were  running  for  the  Seal  Beach  City  Council,  were  you 

considered  qualified  for  the  posit  ion --be  ing  a  woman—by  the 
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McEntire:       public  at  large. 

Gibbs :  Apparently,   they  felt  that  I  was  reasonable,  and  open-minded,   and  a 

lady.     And  because  of  my  college  preparation,   and  also  being  a 
professor,   at  that  time  that  didn't  hurt  me — I  don't  know  about 
now. 

McEntire:       You  didn't  feel  any  reaction  from  the  public--? 

Gibbs:  Because  I  was  a  woman?     Mo. 

McEntire:       How  about  from  your  close  friends? 

Gibfcs:  Oh  no,   they  were  very  much  behind  me  and  gave  me  a  great  deal  of 

support,  as  well  as  my  family. 

McEntire:  When  you  were  campaigning  in  the  Seal  Beach  City  Council  race,  did 
you  find  it  difficult,  in  terms  of  the  time  you  had  to  take  o-  •  '-< 
your  home  life  for  campaigning? 

Gibbs:  Well,  I  think  that's  up  toVhe  onewwho  campaigns.     I  didn't  find 

it  difficult--!  just  made  time  when  it  was  available.     I  had  two 
daughters   in  school,  and  I  had  a  boy  twenty  months  vld,   and  I 
think  I  mentioned  before,   I  campaigned  in  the  afternoon,  during  his 
nap  time,   and  had  a  babysitter  come  in,   and  also  intthe  evenings, 
when  I  had  coverage  at  home. 

The  main  way  I  campaigned,   both  then  and  two  years  ago,  was 

r»We 
through  neighborhood  coffees,  and  then  any  public  meeting  when  they 

had  all  the  candidates  to  be  heard,   like  a  homeowner's  group  and 
schools.     That  was  it.     And  really,   that  just  got  to  be  fun--I  enjoy 
meeting  people,   and  I  enjoy  tailing  with  them,   and  I  really  enjoy 
campaigning  very  much. 

McEntire:       Was   there  any  special  way  you  went  out  to  get  the  vote—especially 
the  women's  vote,   because  they  tend  not  to  fcote  for  a  woman  who's 
running. 
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Gibbs:  That  does  seem  to  be  so  doesn't  it. 

McEntlre:       Is  there  any  special  way  you  vent  about  getting  the  woman's  vote? 

Gibbs:  No,  I  was  just  me  throughout  the  whole  thing.     I  didn't  concentrate 

on  just  getting  the  woman's  vote  or  the  man's;  what  I  tried  to  do 
was  to  relate  to  people  that  I  was  a  human  being  first  of  all  - 
a  person- -and  secondarily,   think  of  me,  as  far  as  being  a  woman  is 
concerned.     I  was  quite  verbal  on  this,   tried  to  sell  myself  on  that 
basis,  and  it  seemed  to  have  worked.     I  really  didn't  feel  any 
animosity  either  time,   from  the  males  or  the  females.     I  know 
there  were  someepeople  who  would  say,   "We'll  never  vote  for  a 
woman,"     but  usually  if  I  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  them,  they'd 
turn  out  to  be  a  supporter. 

McEntire:       How  did  you  select  the  top  people  who  worked  in  your  campaign- -did 
you  choose  more  women  or  men,   or  did  you  choose  them  at  all? 

Gibbs:  No,   that's  what  happened—the  first  time  running,  I  had  no  campaign. 

When  I  filed,   I  was  a  neophyte  and  naive  as  they  come.     I  just  filed 
believing  in  myself,  and  thinking  if  I  had  a  chance  to  be  heard,   just 
to  get  people  interested  in  voting.     At  that  point,   it  was  really 
secondary  whether  I  got  on  or  not — it  was  just  to  get  people  turned 
out  for  the  election  and  to  get  some  good  government  in.     Because 
I  stressed  that  after  my  first  speech,  and  I  had  no  campaign  manager 
and  no  funds.     I  really  just  went  in  with  a  great  deal  of  faith. 

I  had  a  man  volunteer  who  was  a  leader  in  previous  campaigns 
and  a  leader  in  the  community,  and  he  said"!  wMld  like  to  be  your 
campaign  manager,   because  you're  the  ovly  •andidate  I  can  believe 
in."     And  this  was  a  godsend,   because  he  turned  out  to  be  terribly 
we 11- organized,  really  knew  the  town,  and  he  did  all  the  work,  and 
he  got  all  thesMBttey  to  run  the  campaign.     And  he  said,   "I  don't 
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Gibbs:      think  you  need  to  do  any  of  that,"  and  both  campaigns --my  family 

didn't  have  to  contribute  one  penny.  The  reasoning  was,  if  people 
believe  enough  in  you,  they  should  contribute,  and  did,  and  that's 
what  will  get  you  in- -Just  having  a  lot  of  money  does  not  do  it 
any  more. 

Does  that  answer  the  question? 

McEntire:  ]  So  you  really  didn't  have  any  campaign,  and  you  didn't  have  much 
involvement  in  the  running  of  the  dampaign. 

Gibbs:     Well,  in  both  casts,  I  had  men  in  the  community  who  were  leaders 
volunteer  to  run  my  campaign.  The  first  time  it  was  after  I  had 
filed.  The  second  time  was  before  I  filed.  It  was  a  man  who  had 
run  many  campaigns  throughout  the  country,  and  wanted  very  much  to 
run  mine,  if  I  would  run.  And  I  think  I  was  very  fortunate  to  have 
that  kind  of  situation.  And  then,  we  just  had  people  volunteer 
all  through  the  city,  in  both  cities  to  work  for  me.  I  never  had 
to  ask  anybody,  they  all  came  and  volunteered. 

McEntire:   In  your  experience,  do  you  thinkkthat  a  woman  campaigns  any  differently 
than  a  man  does? 

Gibbs:      [pause]  Well,  both  of  them  go  to  coffees,  both  of  them  speak  at  all 

the  public  meetings  they  cam.  I  think  we're  a 1 little  bit  more  persona  1- 
in  the  standpoint  of  caring  about  the  community,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  having  quality  where  you  lite  and  trying  to  better  it  for  your 
cjtfldren's  sake--I  felt  that  a  woman  has  these  feelings  much  more 
than  a  man.  The  men  will  motthh  them,  but  they  don't  come  across  as 
really  feeling  them- -so  far. 

McEntire:   Do  you  feel  that  a  woman  reacts  differently  to  a  campagin--one  that 
is  really  energetic  and  tiring? 
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Gibbs:      I  think  that's  really  very  individual.  I  have  a  lot  of  energy,  and 
I'm  also  able  to  relax.  I  usually  fall  asleep  before  a  coffee,  to 
the  amazement  of  toy  friends,  and  the  night  of  the  election  while 
everybody  was  very  excited,  I  excused  myself  and  took  a  nap  as 
the  returns  were  coming  in.  I  think  this  is  really  a  saving  grace 
for  me--I  can  do  that. 

So,  when  you  say  the  question  as  you  worded  it,  I  don't  think 
there's  much  difference  between  women  and  men,  as  much  as  it  is 
between  individuals. 

McEntire:   When  you  were  elected  to  the  Seal  Beach  City  Council,  how  were  you 
received  b>  the  Board  at  the  first  meeting? 

Gibbs:      [laughs]  I  think  there  were  mixed  feelings.  The  one  who  went 
on  with  me  thought  it  was  great,  but  the  three  who  were  on  were 
sort  of  dismayed,  and  I  understand  later,  they  were  taking  bets, 
and  thought  I  wouldn't  last  for  six  months,  and  they  did  make 
things  quite  uncomfortable,  but  also  by  the  same  token,  they 
immediately  elected  me  mayor.  But  we  worked  very  hard,  and  not 
until  my  third  or  fourth  month  on  were  most'  of  them  able  to  relax 
and  accept  me  for  the  person  I  am,  and  they  did,  and  then  we  had 
two  years  of  working  together  very  harmoniously. 

McEntire:   If  you  weren't  received  very  well  at  the  beginning,  what  was  the 
reason  they  elected  you  mayor? 

Gibbs:     Well,  I  had  received  the  highest  number  of  votes  cast  ever,  and  they 
all  of  my  supporters  turned  out  for  that  first  meeting,  and  they 
had  tried  two  other  councilmen,  they  had  nominated  them,  but  neither 
one  of  them  even  got  a  second,  and  then  when  they  nominated  my  name, 
I  got  a  second  and  then  I  was  elected.  I  don't  really  think  they 
wanted  me;  I  mean  I'm  quit*  sure  they  didn't.  But  it  was  something 
they  felt  they  had  no  choice  in  after  a  while,  which  is  a  really 


. 
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Gibbs:     very  awkward  way  of  going  on,  too. 

McEntire:   When  you  were  elected  to  the  Huntlngton  Beach  City  Council,  were  you 
received  any  differently? 

Gibbs:     No.  [laughs]  They  knew  me,  however,  all  of  them  that  were  on,  and 

I  did  have  one  very  strong  supporter,  who  was  already  on  the  Huntington 
Beach  City  Council  and  had  been  campaigning  for  me,  because  we 
shared  the  same  philosophy  on  parks  and  recreation.  The  rest  of 
them  were  happy  I  was  the  one  who  got  on,  only  because  if  I  hadn't 
gotten  on,  the  man  who  would  have  gotten  on,  would  have  been  terrible. 
So,  that's  the  kind  of  basis  they  received  me  on- -they  were  happy 
I  was  the  une  who  was  elected,  because  I  beat  out  the  man  they 
were  very  worried  would  get  on,  was  a  very  ultra-right  conservative, 
and  just  sa£d  no  to  anything  that  was  every  being  tried. 

So,  it's  a  rather  interesting  way,  when  you  analyze  one's 
reception  or  popularity,  you  may  be  just  the  better  of  the  two. 
I  thought  I  was  the  best  of  the  lot. 

McEntire:  Both  the  city  councils  of  Seal  Beach  and  Huntington  Beach,  at  the 
time  you  were  elected,  were  all  made  up  of  men,  or  mostly  made  up 
of  men? 

Gibbs:]     I  was  the  first  woman  in  both.  Actually,  I  was  the  first  woman  ever 
appointed  to  a  commission  in  Huntington  Beach  and  the  first  woman 
ever  elected  to  the  city  council.  In  Seal  Beach,  they  had  had 
a  woman,  Jessie  Reed,  elected  in  1919,  but  she  was  recalled  after 
one  year,  and  they'd  never  had  a  woman  since.  So,  in  1960,  I 
broke  the  barrier,  and  I  was  thankful,  I  was  never  recalled. 

McEntire:   How  were  you  received  by  the  city  staff  that  works  with  the  council? 
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Gibbs:  Very  well.     There  was  never  any  problem.     There  was  no  problem  with 

the  secretary  in  Seal  Beach,  who  was  terribly  loyal'.     She  was  just 
of  Inestimable  help  to  me.     And  the  city  administrator  was  good. 
They  always  treated  me  well. 

Now,  we  have  a  much  larger  city  kere  in  Huntington  Beach,  and 
I  think  some  of  the  staff  would  just  as  soon  ignore  you,   becaaae  they 
have  ideas  of  their  own,  and  they  do  not  implement  council  policy. 
But  that's  not  just  me,   that's  the  whole  council—they  would  rather 
do  things  their  own  way. 

McEntire:       When  you  were  on  these  city  councils,   did  you  see  there  was  any 
difference  between  the  amount  of  work  that  was  done  by  a  man  and 
the  amount  of  work  done  by  a  woman? 

Gibbs:  Oh,   no.     If  anything,   the  woman  worked  harder.     I  really  feel  we 

are  more  in  the  spotlight,   because  we  are  the  only  woman,  and  they 
sort  of  hang  on  your  every  work,   and  if  they're  those  who  don't 
like  you,   they  will  try  very  hard  to  put  you  on  the  spot.     Most 
of  the  time,  however,   they  kre  gentlemen,   but  there  were  a  few 
times  when  that  ceases  too. 

McEntire:       Then,   do  you  feel  that  most  of  the  time  a  woman  has   to  work  twice 
as  hard  to  prove  herself  to  men? 

Gibbs:  Oh,  without  doubt.     Because  they're  just  looking  for  something,  so 

they  can  shrugbtheir  shoulders  and  say,   "Oh,  just   like  a  woman," 
whatever  that  means.     But,   the  old  guard  really  are  that  way.     And 
always   I  try  to  preface  things  when  I  get  into  a  new  group,    "now 
please,   try  to  think  of  my  ideas  and  think  of  me  as  a  person,   and 

not  just  as  a  female." 
McEntire:       How  much  time  do  you  put  into  your  council  position  per  week? 


.... 
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Gibbs :  In  actual  hours   that's  hard   to  say  because  It  depends  on  what  is 

coming  up  on  the  agenda.     The  actual  council  meetings   run  from 
4:30  to  midnight  usually,   and  they're  every  other  Monday  night,   and 
there  are  so  many  functions  to  attend,  and  then  you  asked   "how 
prepared--".     I  vould  never  dare  go  to  a  council  meeting  without 
being  quite  prepared,   having  gone  through  the  agenda,  whereas  some 
of  my  fellow  colleagues   open  it  up  just  as  soon  as   they  get   in 
there  and  that's  it.     I  don't  feel  I  can  do  that,   and  I  don't 
think  I'm  any  less   bright  than  they  by  any  means. 

I  couldn't  give  you  the  exact  number  of  hours.     It's  20  hours 
easily.     Phone  calls  are  phenomenal- -consume  a   lot  of  time. 

McEntire:       What   is   the  nature  of  the  work  that  you  do  a  week—like  paper  *-*.* 
or  just  kind  of  discussions,   committee  meetings? 

Gibbs:  Oh,  well  I'd  say  committee  meetings   predominate.     We're  at  the  moment 

putting  in  a  new  civic  center,   building  a  new  eight  million  dollar 
civic  center,   and  also  a  three  million  dollar  library,   and  a  multi- 
million  dollar  central  city  park.     We  just  have  tremendously  big 
projects  going,   and  I'm  on  the  library  committee,  and  that  takes  a 
lot  of  time.     We  have  a   "Top  of  the   Pier"  Plan,   trying  to  renovate 
old  downtown  Huntington  Beach,   and  that's   becoming  very  political 
however  and  I'm  not  sure  how  it's   going  to  go,   and  that  takes   a 
lot  of  time.     I'm  also  the  sister-city  representative,   and  we're 
now  starting  a  slstericity  program  and  that  will  take  some  time. 
Plus,   the  citizens  who  call  and  say  "We  can't  get  through  to  anyone 
else,   and  you're  the  only  the  that  we  can  really  talk  with  and  would 
you  please  take  care  of  my  water  well.      I'd   like  to  join  in  with  the 
city,   and  I'm  getting  the  runaround  down  at  the  Department.     Would 
you  look  into  it?" 


. 
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Gibbs:  Or  housing  for  some  foster  children.     The  lady  back  here — 

the   law  wasn't  suitable  for  her. 

Little  things   like  that.     For  example,   zoning  —  because  we 
still  have  forty  percent  of  £ur  city  undeveloped.     T&e  developers 

\  .  -j/"ft 

are  really  trying  to  run  the  fcWn  and  have  been,  but  no  longer  will 
they  because  of  our  last  election.  So,  we  have  a  lot  of  zoning 
to  look  into,  and  thejrers  a  lot  of  research;  but  the  staff  will 
do  the  research  if  we  Just  direct  them,  and  that's  fine.  But,  a 
lot  of  contact  has  to  be  made. 

It  really  is  a  lot  of  work,  come  to  think  of  it. 

McEntire:   How  do  you  apportion  your  time,  if  there  seems  to  be  too  much 
material  to  cover? 

Gibbs:     Well,  number  one,  I'm  grateful  I'm  a  rapid  reader.  When  it  comes 
to  reading,  that  is  the  easiest  for  me,  because  I'm  a  fast  reader. 
The  actual  running  around  and  showing  up  is  a  consuming  thing,  and 
I  did  learn  one  thing--!  don't  have  to  be  everyplace.  So,  I  just 
accept  the  invitations  I  can  meet  gracefully,  because  the  family 
still  comes  first,  and  the  children.  And  I  also  have  a  Job—I'm  a 
full-time  professor. 

So  it's  juggling  of  a  schedule,  it  really  is. 

McEntire:   Do  you  think  a  man  has  more  private  time  than  a  woman  has? 

Gibbs:      He  has  less.  Of  all  the  males  I  have  to  work  with,  they  all  have  to 
work,  and  a  number  of  them  work  out  of  town.  A  couple  of  them 
worked  in  Los  Angeles.  They  leave  at  six  in  the  morning  and  don't 
come  back  'til  seven  at  night.  And  what  turns  out  is,  their  wives 
are  thw  ones  who  are  doing  the  work  at  home  in  contact  with  the 
citizens  and  really  doing  the  homework  for  the  husband.   I  have 
said  more  than  on«e  that  the  wives  belonged  on  the  council,  not 


. 
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Gibbs:      the  husband*.  And  again  we  have  the  same  situation  on  the  present 
city  council.  Most  of  them  work  out  of  town.  The  oldest  man  on 
the  council  has  his  own  service  station;  he  is  less  confined  than 
the  rest.  One  man  works  in  Palm  Springs.  That's  his  full  time 
job,  and  keeps  up  with  his  city  council  job  }ere,  and  this  is 
really  rather  difficult. 

Mo,  without  question  the  woman  has  much  more  time,  and  even 
though  I  am  also  a  full-time  professional,  I'm  fortunate  that  I'm 
far  enough  along  that  I  have  a  very  good  schedule  at  school  and 

>w\ 

can  bttftd  it  very  easily. 
McEntire:   II  the  work  that  you  do,  being  a  councilwoman,  I  imagine  you  have 

to  be  very  aggressive  in  getting  things  done.  Is  that  right? 
Gibbs:     Well,  if  getting  things  done  means  that  you  have  to  be  aggressive, 

then  I  guess  that  I  am.  I  have  a  high  priority  on  accomplishing 

things . 
McEntire:   Do  you  meet  any  reaction  from  a  male  who  would  not  like  an 

aggressive,  pushy  woman? 
Gibbs:      I  don't  see  myself  that  way.  I'm  really  very  gentle,  and  I'm 

very  ladylike,  and  they  "fell  me  I'm  very  persuasive.  But,  I 

don't  come  across,  I  don't  think,  in  that  manner. 
MBBntire:   In  your  public  meetings,  is  there  an  accepted  way  to  act  during 

the  session  that  is  different  for  men  and  women? 
Gibbs:     No.  I  expect  the  men  to  be  gentlemen,  and  I  expect  the  ladies  to 

be  ladies.  That's  just  being  courteous — just  being  a  good  human 

being,  really. 
McEntire:   Do  you  think  that  either  sex  understands  or  can  articulate  the  issues 

better  than  the  other? 


. 
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Gibbs:  No,   that  would  completely  depend  on  the  individual.     There  are 

articulate  men  and  there  are  articulate  women.     And  there  are 
•ome  things  I  am  more  articulate  on  than  others,  and  I  think 
that  holds  true  for  both  sides.     We  have  •  couple  of  men  on  the 
council  who  just  can't  get  a  sentence  out  straight.     Their 
articulation  is  absolutely  abominable,  and  you  wonder  how  they 
ever  got  where  they  got. 

McEntire:       It  has  besjn  said  sometimes  that  men  have  a  greater  authority 
because  they  can  have  a  more  authoritarian  voice  during  the 
council  session.     Have  you  ever  met  this  as  true? 

Gibbs:  Again,   that  would  depend.     There  are  a  lot  of  men  who  just  assume 

because  tuU|y  re  a  man,   they're  the  top  dog,  and  they  can  dictate, 
and  they  are  authoritative.     That's  the  old  male  image"  which  I 
think  is  changing  rapidly. 

People  say  I  am  an  authority,  and  that  sort  of  amuses  me, 
because  I  am  tall,  and  I  have  a  good  set  of  credentials.     But  I 
think  more  important,  I  don't  really  speak  and  give  an  opinion 
unless  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.     When  I  give  it,   that's  it. 
I've  done  a   lot  of  research;   I  speak  with  knowledge,  which  probably 
would  then  make  me  an  authority,  I  don't  know. 

Some  of  the  men  just  go  off  the  top  of  their  heads,  and  that'l 
wouldn't  dare,  and  if  it's  an  opinion,  I  say  it's  an  opinion. 

McEntire:       You  say  you  don't  talk  about  something  unless  you  have  some  background, 
Do  you  do  this  because  if  you  do  make  a  mistake,  they'll,  come  down 
on  you  really  hard? 

Gibbs:  *  They  would  love  to,   right.     And  I  think  that  would  reflect  on  me  as 

a  councilwoman,*a  public  official,  which  I  think  all  of  us  have  to 
be  careful  of,   because  as  we  vote,   that's  public  record. 


. 
• 
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Gibbs:  Sometimes,   I  get  carried  away.     I  tend  to  be  rather  witty, 

and  I  have  to  find  a  lot  of  humor  in  some  of  theae  things,  because 
city  council  meetings  are  very  deadening.  I'm  sure  sometimes  they 
think  I'm  very  flippant,  but  I'm  far  from  that. 

McEntire:       How  about  when  a  man  makes  a  mistake? 

Gibbs:  That's  accepted,  but  if  a  woman  makes  it — well  see,  she's  a  woman. 

That's  where  we  have  to  be  that  much  more  careful.     "Well  see,  what 
do  you  expect.     That's  woman's  reasoning,  or  woman's  thinking." 
Which  is  all  very  fallacious,  so  we  have  to  just  carry  on  and  point 
this  out. 

McEntire:       Do  you  find  that  watching  yourself  so  you  don't  make  these  mistakes 

is  cramping  you  into  a  corner? 

. 
Gibbs:  Not  at  all.     Because  this  is  the  way  I  am.     I  have  bfcen  able  to 

resolve  this  very  nicely  I  feel.     I  am  a  psychologist.     I  feel 
very  secure  in  my  sexuality,  my  role  as  a  woman,  and  it's  just 
part  of  me.     I  don't  feel  out  of  place,  and  the  men  don't  make 
me  feel  out  of  place.     When  they  do,  I  just  try  to  make  them  feel 
at  ease,   and  then  everything  is  all  right. 

I  might  add — I'm  supposed  to  be  a  child  psychologist.     We  have 
noticed,   and  psychiatrist's  have  made  this  comment:     Anyone  who 
can  get  along  with  children  can  get  along  with  grownups,   but  not 
vice  tersa.     But  if  you  are  a  good  listener  and  you  genuinely  care 
and  you  draw  people  out,  there's  no  problem.     And  men  are  just 
big  children. 

McEntire:       And  you  wouldn't  say  that  about  a  woman--? 

Gibbs:  Again,  a  man  could  be  the  same  way  that  I've  just  mentioned.     I 

was  just  pointing  out  the  way  I  feel  and  the  way  I  think,  and  it's 
very  important  to  me  to  always  put  people  at  ease,  so  that  they 


. 
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Gibbs:  open  up,   and  that  they  feel  comfortable.     If  I  am  comfortable, 

then  they  are — this  just  follows  through.     If  I  am  at  ease,   and  I 

am  me,  I  don't  have  to  worry  about  any  role  I'm  playing,   because  I'm 

just  being  me.     And  I  like  me,  and  this  just  follows   through  too. 

I  don't  get  that  upset  because  I  know  tomorrow  things  will  change, 

either  for  the  better  e"e  for  the  worse.     If  you  know  history,  and 

you  have  any  maturity,  and  you  keep  living  long  enough,   it's  amazing  how 

you  can  resolve  a  lot  of  things. 

There's  one  fellow  on  the  council  with  me  now  who's  getting  an 
ulcer,   because  he's  taking  things  too  seriously,  and  he's  got  to  change 
the  whole  world.     I  felt  that  way  when  I  was  at  Seal  Beach,   but  I 
learned  from  that,  you  can't.     You  have  to  roll  with  the  punch,  you 
really  do.     Take  Harry  Truman's  old  statement — "If  you  can't  stand 
the  heat  im  the  kitchen,  get  out." 

McEntire:       In  your  opinion  is  either  sex  more  responsive  to  the  public? 

Gibbs:  Well,  I  don}t   like  to  differentiate  by  sex,   but  I  do  feel  a 

CTwV^^ 

woman  is  more  ceamng,   and  is  more  concerned  about  the  community 
from  the  standpoint  that  she's   living  in  it — she's  there  all  day, 
and  also  her  children.     So,   I  would  almost  say  she's  more  responsive. 
But  then,   there  are  some  men  who  are  very  responsive  on  the  council. 
Unfortunately,   the  closer  election  time  comes,  some  men's  responsive 
ness   increases,     [laughter] 

McEntire:       How  about  responsiveness  to  the  staff? 

Gibbs:  Well,   I  don't  know  exactly  what  you  mean?     They  are  supposed  to  do 

what  we  tell  them,   but  also  I  will  listen  because  I  feel  those  who 
have  been  there  a   long  time  know  more  than  I  do. 


. 
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Gibbs:         Are  you  saying  are  either  men  or  women  more  responsive  to 

the  staff  and  what  they  want? 
McEntire:   Yes.  And  that  a  man  might  play  to  the  staff  as  an  authority  to 

them,  whereas  a  woman  might  treat  them  as  co-workers. 
Gibbs:     Oh,  I  see;  you  just  verbalized  it  very  well.  Yes.  Ye  have  a  couple 

on  the  council  for  whom  it's  very  important  to  dictate.  I  don't. 

I  am  capable  of  dictating  very  well,  but  it's  more  important  to 

me  to  work  together.  But  again,  you  see  it's  an  individual  thing. 
McEntire:   How  do  you  make  your  decisions  on  certain  issues?  How  do  you  come 

to  your  final  decisions? 
Gibbs:     Well,  I  try  to  look  at  the  overall  picture.  I  try  to  envision  our 

city  in,  for  example,  the  year  2000.  And  I'm  trying  to  make  decisions 

on  the  basis  of  the  long  haul,  and  not  just  the  immeiiate  gratification. 

rcAee^rdl 
For  example,  it's  not  important  to  me  to  be  raiivcted .  So,  my 

decisions  are  not  based  on  the  premise  that  I  have  to  be  careful 
how  I  vote  so  that  I  can  be  reelected.  I  have  a  strong  philosophy 
on  that,  that  you  have  four  years  to  do  a  good  job  in,  and  if  you've 
done  that  good  job,  you'll  be  reelected,  if  you  wish  to  be. 

I  also  don't  think  people  should  be  in  office  very  long.  It  is 
too  emotionally  draining,  and  I  think  two  terms  are  ample. 

MBEntire:   Then,  you  would  be  willing  to  stand  by  your  decision  if  it  were 
unpopular? 

Gibbs:      Oh,  I  have.  I've  taken  some  very  unpopular  decisions,  and  I've  been 
hung.  I  was  hung  in  Seal  Beach.  I  was  for  f luoridation,  and  they 
really  almost  railroaded  me  out  of  town  on  that  one.  And  I  founded 

a  child  guidance  clinic.  I  taUght  mental  hygiene  and  I  was  a  professor, 

cA\ 
and  all  of  a  sudden  they  began  to  feelaMkl  these  things  went  together, 

and  I  was  a  socialist.  But  that  didn't  change  my  opinion  on  the 


. 
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Gibbs:  worth  of  child  guidance  clinics  and  the  goodness  of  -ft^orldation. 

McEntire:       How  would  you  react  to  pressure  from  the  community  —  special  interest 
groups  trying  to  pressure  you  into  making  a  decision? 

Gibbs:  I've  had  lots  of  practice  in  that.     Here,  we  have  the  oil  interests. 

I  was  the  first  one  to  take  it  to  the  city  council,  and  I  had  two 
strikes  against  me—being  a  woman,  and  also  campaigning  for  an  oil 
barrel  tax.     Everyone  else  has  been  knocked  out  of  it.     But  they 
never  thought  I  had  a  chance  anyway,  because  I  was  a  woman.     But  I 
made  it,  and  so  in  the  time  I  have  been  on,  we  have  implemented  an 
oil  barrel  tax.     We  just  squeezed  through  on  it,   just  barely  got  the 
majority,  but  I  was  the  swing  vote. 

It's  happening  again  —  the  developers  —  pressure.     That  doesn't 

sway  me;  not  at  all.     In  fact,   the  press  has  said  that  I  was 

?foS^Vs 
prohfelly  tl*e   last  independent  person  to  get  on  the  council  without 

any  vested  interest. 

Real  Estate—that's  not  an  interest,   oil—they  try  very  hard 
to  control  you,   let's  put  it  that  way. 

McEntire:       Have  you  every  seen  any  difference  between  a  man's  and  a  woman's 
decision  making  process? 

Gibbs:  No. 

McEntire:   You  don't  think  they  go  about  it  differently. 

Gibbs:     Well,  again  it  depends  on  the  man  and  the  woman.  I  can  just  quote 

what  a  city  attorney  told  me.  He  said  that  the  biggest  problem  with 
me  was,  I  was  too  logical.  He  said  the  men  are  not  as  logical  as 
you  are.  I  don't  know  if  that's  a  product  of  my  education;  I 
wouldn't  say  it's  just  because  I'm  a  woman  —  it's  a  combination  of 
things.  But  I  feel  if  we're  going  to  give  a  decision,  we  have  to 
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Gibbs:  be  rational  about  it  and  study  it.  A  man  ought  to  feel  that  way 
about  it  too,  but  I  don't  know  if  they  do.  So,  I  don't  know  how 
you  can  break  that  up. 

In  many  ways,  from  what  I've  observed,  men  are  more  impetuous 
than  I  am.  In  fact,  much  more  so. 

McEntire:   If  you  are  taking  these  unpopular  stands  a  lot,  you  must  come  to  times 
when  you  feel  you  want  to  be  effective  on  some  issue  and  you  need 
the  support  of  other  members  of  the  council.  How  do  you  go  about 
getting  their  support,  when  they  might  in  the  beginning  be  very  much 
against  what  you  are  advocating? 

Gibbs:     That  happens  often.  You  Just  hope  that  they  will  recognize  your 
thinking;  and  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  this.  And  that  is 
just  presenting  what  are  the  facts.  Then,  if  you  have  some  groups 
who  back  you,  you  ask  members  of  the  group  to  contact  the  other 
councilman,  so  that  they  begin  to  see  it's  not  just  you  who's 
thinking  that,  but  that  it  really  is  something  that  the  people  want. 
And  that  your  idea  is  a  good  one  because  there  really  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  would  back  this  kind  of  thing. 

Mclntire:   You  never  feel  you  have  to  go  through  certain  things  to  get  a  man's 
support. 

Gibbs:      I'm  not  sure  what  you  mean  by  that. 

McEntire:   Have  to  play  up  to  them. 

Gibbs:     Woo  them?  Well,  you  do.  That's  the  whole  game,  really.  They're 
wooing  you  for  your  vote,  and  you're  wooing  them,  if  you  want  to 
use  that  expression.  There  is  a  lot  of  compromise.  That  seems  to 
be  what  politics  is  made  up  of. 

McEntire:   When  you  do  this,  do  you  feel  you  have  to  be  better  prepared? 


. 
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Gibbs:  You  mean,  know  it  so  well,  there's  no  Wholes   in  the  argument? 

Abeelutely.     That  still  doesn't  mean  that  you'll  win.     Because 
as  the  city  attorney  pointed  out,   "You're  too  logical;  you're 
too  rational."    I  still  feel  decisions  are  still  made  on  an  emotional 
basis,  and  there's  no  place  for  it,  but  this  is  the  way  the  human 
being  goes. 

McEntire:       Have  you  ever  been  declared  over-emotional  by  the  board  members? 

Gibbs:  Oh  no.     There's  no  way  they  could  declare  that  for  me,  because  I 

am  not.     I  am  just  very  calm,  cool  and  collected.     This  is  the  way 
I  am. 

No,   I  never  cry- -I  can  get  upset. 

McEntire:       I  was  thinking  more  about  being  very  emotional  about  some  issue  you 
wanted  passed,   that  they  could  not  see,  and  they  say,   "Don't  be  so 
over-emotional  on  this  issue." 

Gibbs:  No.     Because,   I  also  know,   if  I  behave  myself  and  I  lose  on  that 

round,  I  will  win  if  I  am  right.     It's  turned  out  so  far  in  my  favor 
every  time,  and  I  just  bide  my  time  and  it  comes  through. 

McEntire:       Is  there  a  degree  of  specialization  on  the  board --people  on  the 
board  who  have  special  fields? 

Gibbs:  Well,  we  have  an  attorney,  we  have  a  school  principal,  isfthave  tvo 

professors,  and  we  have  someone  who  is  an  environmental  "Expert",   in 
quotes.     This  is  the  one  who  works  out  of  town.     We  have  a  service 
station  operator,  and  we  did  have  a  building  contractor;  he  just 
lost.     In  his  place  will  be  a  stockbroker. 

McEntire:       Is  the  specialization  usdd  in  any  way  for  the  benefit  of  the  board? 

Gibbs:  Not  really,  no.     If  any  thing  the  attorney  hinders  us.     Because  the 

attorney  on  the  council  counteracts  the  city  attorney,  and  it  can 
become  a  terribly  wordy  kind  of  thing  that  leaves  the  rest  of  us 
just  hanging. 
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McEntire:   How  do  you  work  with  the  staff  in  a  detailed  sense?  Do  you 

get  along  really  well  with  them?  You  said  you  worked  with  them 
in  the  sense  of  working  together,  more  or  less. 

Gibbs:     Yes,  well  from  my  perception  there's  no  problem.  They've  always  done 
anything  I  have  every  asked,  and  volunteered,  "Any  time  you  need 
anything,  please  call."  And  this  is  the  feeling  I've  had  from 
anyone  I've  talked  with  and  worked  with. 

McEntire:   Have  you  seen  any  problems  with  the  staff  and  other  members  of  the 
council? 

Gibbs:     Tes.  Well,  I  see  them  ignoring.  But  I  don't  make  that  many  demands, 
so  they  seem  to  be  very  willing  to  help  and  work  with.  And  I'm  not 
unreasonable,  and  they  feel  that,  and  they  say  they  enjoy  me,  so 
this  is  fine. 

McEntire:   How  do  you  keep  in  touch  with  your  constituents  who  don't  come 

forward,  don't  voice  their  opinions,  but  really  want  something? 

one. 
Gibbs:  ]    Well,  noene  can  keep  in  touch  with  those  unless  they  do.  There  are 

too  many  of  those.  I  can  only  be  available.  I  let  people  know  I'm 
available;  I  don't  have  an  unlisted  phone  number  like  others  do. 
My  door  is  always  open—all  they  have  to  do  is  call  or  come  over, 
and  a  great  number  do.  The  ones  who  are  reluctant  to  meet  you, 
what  can  you  do  about  it.  You  always  have  that.  But  through  the 
organizations  I  belong  to,  and  my  children's  friends,  and  their 
families,  and  the  neighborhood,  I'm  pretty  well  covered.  I  get 
a  lot  of  input. 

McEntire:   How  do  you  respond  to  these  special  pressure  groups  you  were  talking 
about,  like  the  oil  industry,  when  they  confront  you  with  something? 

Gibbs:     I  thank  them  for  their  information,  sty  I  will  study  it,  and  I  will 
make  up  my  own  mind.  Then,  the  response  is,  "Well,  we  knew  that." 
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Gibbs:  That's  all.     I  don't  ever  tell  then,  don't  bother  me,  or  you  know 

that  I  can't  support  you,   because  maybe  they  will  have  something 
good,  and  I  really  feel  we  can't  be  closed-minded  about  it  just 
because  they  happen  to  be  the  oil  industry,  and  just  because  they 
happened  to  have  made  our  city  an  oil  blighted  area.     There  is 
progress  being  made.     None  of  us  today  can  stand  for  the  sins  of 
those  who  were  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years  ahead  of  us;  we  just  have 
to  work  together  too. 

McEntire:       Then  you  feel  that  the  whole  problem  with  the  actions  of  the  community 
today  is  that  people  don't  have  an  open  mind  about  things  that  are 
going  An;  they  close  their  minds  and  direct  their  attitudes  toward 
one  side. 

Gibbs:  Well,   if  yOu  have  people  that  don't  care,  and  I  think  that's  one 

of  the  most  imprtant  words  of  all,  you  a»e  going  to  have  those  who 
do  care  to  feather  their  own  nest,  or  their  own  vested  interest,  or 
their  own  glory  or  paver,  who  will  be  in  there.     And  who  will  surge 
ahead.     One  of  things  I  have  to  do  is  to  look  out  for  the  ones  who 
are  not  able  to  voice  things,  and  I  can  be  their  spokesman. 

You  can  always  beitaken  advantage  of,  and  that  can  be  a  danger, 
and  that's  where  you  have  to  have  an  Apen  mind.     A  blank  mind  is 
no  good;  you  have  to  have  a  mind  that's  open;  you  have  to  be  able 
cull  out  what  needs  to  be  culled-',  and  to  be  able  to  ask  the  right 
questions.     I  think  that  is  the  biggest  keynote  of  a  public  official-- 
whether  they're  on  the  school  board  or  the  city  council — is  to  ask 
the  questions  which  will  uncover  what  you're  after.     Many  have  said 
this—the  ability  to  ask  the  right  questions  is  really  vital.     I'm 
getting  that  ability.     You  stumble  asApad  for  a  while,   but  then  pretty 
soon  you  can  sift  through  all  the  haze. 


. 
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McEntire:       How  do  you  react  to  the  atmosphere  of  antagonism  when  you  first 
started  on  the  two  councils — when  they  were  waiting  for  you  to 
say,   "I  can't  do  it;   it's  beyond  me."? 

Gibbs:  Number  one,  I  never  feel  anything  is  beyond  me;  I  never  feel  there 

is  something  I  can't  do—which  is  either  a  strength  or  an  over- 
whelming  weakness,   but  it  has  gotten  me  pretty  far.     I  do  feel 
that  way,  or  if  I  can't  do  it,  I'll  find  someone  who  can.     I  just 

VJo'wVv 

don't  even  know  what  defeat  wflFid  be  like. 

You're  aware  certainly,  that  people  don't  like  you—you  can 
pick  up  vibrations   in  no  time  on  that.     So  you  just  shrWg  your 
shoulders,  you  just  cajole  them  and  teafe  them,  and   pretty  soon, 
they're  quite  aware  they've  got  you  there,  you're  elected  and  there's 
nothing  they  can  do  about  it;  and  Is  I  have  pointed  out,  we  may  as 
well  live  together  in  as  much  harmony  as  possible.     We  may  not 
have  chosen  one  another  as  friends,  but  we  can  work  together.     It's 
just  being  a  pleasant  human  being,  and  also  being  respected  for 
your  thoughts. 

I  often  cite  as  an  instance,  after  the  third  month  I  was  on, 
I  had  broken  up  a  ring,  and  I  didn't  even  know  that  I  had  broken 
it  up.     It  was  Just  by  the  virtue  of  the  fact  that  I  got  on  and  that 
was  the  vote  that  the  good  side  needed,  broke  up  this  bookie  arrange 
ment,  and  we  cleaned  up  the  police  department.     So,  the  county 
attorney  called  and  said  he  wanted  to  meet  me  because  the  underworld 
had  so  much  respect  for  me.     The  word  was  out,   "We've  got  to  take  her 
for  a  ride  and  educate  her."    The  councilman  who  was   in  on  all  this, 
and  was  part  of  the  group  who  controlled  it  really,  hated  my  guts 
when  I  first  got  on,  but  he  then  learned  to  like  me  as  a  person. 


' 
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Glbbs:  He  became  £9!  best  defender.     He  said,   "You  don't  touch  her;  she's 

a  real  lady."     And  this  is  the  way  it's  been,   in  any  situation 
I've  been  in. 

For  years,   I've  been  the  only  woman  on  county  boards  and 
commissions,  and  I  think  the  nicest  thing  that  happened,  when  I 
was  mayor  in  Seal  Beach,  was  that  the  men  themselves  elected  fte  to 
head  up  their  Orange  County  League  of  Cities— all  men.     That  was 
real  compliment. 

McEntire:       How  do  you  react  to  criticism  which  you  feel  is  unfair  or  uninformed? 

Gibbs:  Well,  I  would  love  to  explode  and  get  upset,  but  that  doesn't 

accomplish  anything,  so  I  Just  feel  it's  unfortunate  that  they  don't 
understand  it  better,  and  if  I'm  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  talk 
about  it,  try  to  set  it  straight.     If  I'm  not,  all  I  can  do  is  just 
rise  above  it,  and  not  let  it  get  to  me.     As  long  as  I  know  that  it's 
not  true,  or  that  I  feel  that  I've  been  mistreated  or  soaething— 
this  is  bound  to  happen.     I've  just  gone  through  six  weeks  of  it 
in  the  election.     I  was  excused  of  running  the  campaign  of  someone 
I  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with,  but  because  my  friends  were 
involved  in  it,  therefore,   I  had  to  be  the  one  behind  it. 

McEntire:       Do  you  try  to  inform  people? 

Gibbs:  Yes,  very  much  so,   if  I  am  in  a  position  to  inform  them,  and  if  it's 

a  person  who's  spreading  a  rumor,   I  will  confront  them  and  say,    "Now, 
look,  you  know  this  isn't  so."    This  is  sort  of  disarming,  apparently. 
It's  working,  and  I  am  not  dishonest  in  my  dealings,   and  I  do  think 
I  am  respected  for  my  integrity  and  my  stand.     That's  all  you  can  do. 

McEntire:       Do  you  react  any  differently  to  criticism  from  the  press? 

Gibbs:  [laughs]     That  can  be  a  bit  annoying.     Then  I  meet  the  reporter  and 

the  editor,  and  I  let  them  know,  and  one  reporter  really  dug  me  last 
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Gibbs:      summer.  I  was  away  for  three  months,  and  he  had  reason.  But  it 
was  a  job—being  sent  from  Cal-State  to  direct  a  summer  school  in 
Sweden,  and  so  when  I  got  back,  the  headlines  were,  "Where  are  you, 
Norma  Gibbs?"  I  arrived  back  for  the  council  meeting  I  had  said 

D«9ev 

I  would,  but  he  just  had  to  put  a  lot  on  **?•*.  He  called  me  the 
day  after  and  wanted  to  know  if  this  had  bothered  me.  I  said,  "Hell, 
you  seemed  to  have  allot  of  space  in  the  paper,  and  this  seemed  to 
be  what  you  could  put  in  it. "411  said,  "I  do  resent  when  you  know 
the  mission  that  I  was  on,  that  you're  implying  that  it  was  a 
vacation  in  Europe  with  my  children,  even  though  that  wasn't  so." 
He  just  giggled,  and  that  was  that.  There 'voT  no  recounting  of 
anything-- there  was  nothing  you  could  do,  which  is  unfortunate,  but 
there's  very  little  you  can  do. 

McEntire;   In  your  experience  on  these  committees  and  councils,  do  you  think 
that  men  and  women  react  differently  to  criticism,  hostility  to 

outside  sources? 

f0 
Gibbs:      Oh  sure.  Some  of  the  councilmen,  oneiaapparticular,  just  gets  so 

upset,  he's  really  ill  most  of  the  time;  he  just  can't  take  it. 

He's  tertibly  defensive.  It's  ruined  his  whole  outlook  on  life. 

•CHM- 
I  decided  life  is  too  short  to  go  that  route.  I  find  where 

I  can  fight.  But  some  things  are  like  windmilld — you  just  can't  do 

it.  You  don't  allow  yourself  to  be  used  in  that  way  so  that  it 

V« 

gets  to  you,  and  you  can  still  be  smiling  and "friendly — I  find  that 

gets  you  quite  far. 
McEntire:]  What  has  the  effect  of  holding  the  position  that  you  hold  on  the 

city  council  been  on  your  family?  Has  thete  been  any  effect? 
Gibbs:      Let's  see.  The  children  loved  it.  My  husband  initially  liked  it 
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Gibbs:  very  much.     While  I  was  on  the  Seal  Beach  City  Council,  he  was 

very  proud  that  he  was  the  mayor's  husband.     There  were  many  jokes 
at  him,   but  he  was  a  big  manl-he  Just  enjoyed  that  very  much.     If 
there  are  too  many  nights  in  a  row  you  have  to  go  out,   this   isn't 
good.     It  depends  on  the  age  of  the  children  too.     The  older  ones 
are  out  of  the  nest  really— they're  nineteen  and  twenty-one.     My 
younger  ones  are  the  ones  who  wanted  me  to  run  because  they  missed 
the  activities  and  the  limelight  that  the  older  ones  had  had  before, 
and  they  sort  of  enjoy  it.     I  take  them  with  me  to  conventions,  and 
they  don't  go  to  city  council  meetings,   but | they  go  with  me  to 

OL-"M 

anything  aw*y  I  go" to. 

You  have  to  have  the  family  with  you.     If  you  don't,   it's  too 

•Difficult.     It's   impossible — whether  you're  a  man  or  a  woman,  you 

just  have  to  have  that  support. 
McEntire:       You  haven't  met  any  problems  with  your  husband  because  you  hold  the 

greater  status  in  the  community? 
Gibbs:  I  didn't  for  two  years,  but  I  did  when  his  business  started  to  go 

to  pot,   and  he  was  not  enjoying  what  he  had  been  getting,  and  this 

was  when  there  was  quite  a  recession.     Then,  he  did  a  very  normal 

natural  thing—he  was  going  to  take  it  out  on  mo,  which  had  no  bearing 

on  it.     But  when  you  understand  how  this  works,  you  just  accept  it. 

But  never  to  the  point  that  he  wanted  me  to  resign  or  get  off, 

If  you  have  two  secure,  unthreatened  people,  you're  in  great 

shape.     If  his  status   is  pretty  good,   it's  fine.     But  if  you  threaten 

VJiAcV\ 
it,    Wfftfefa    OUt. 

McEntire:   Why  do  you  think  that  a  man  can  be  in  public  office,  but  it  is  said 
that  a  woman  cannot  be? 
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Glbbs:      I  don't  know.  Why  can't  a  woman  be? 

McEntire:   I  was  talking  about  why  do  you  think  that  is. 

Gibbs:     You  mean  here  in  this  country?  It's  interesting  to  me,  havingf 
lived  in  Europe,  and  traveled  a  great  deal,  they  don't  have  that 
feeling.  They  have  a  lot  of  women  in  public  office  in  Europe,  and 
a  lot  of  women  doctors  and  lawyers  and  professionals.  That  goes 
back  to  our  Puritan  ethic  really.  It's  a  very  paternal  thing-- 
the  man,  the  authoritative  role?  the  woman  is  there  just  to  help 
the  man.  Obviously,  with  womenjs  lib,  this  is  changing  a  great 
deal.  But  we  have  an  awful  lot  Co  overcome. 

I  still  meet  people  who  say — "I  don't  know  why  in  the  world 
anyone  would  want  to  be  on  council.  Why  don't  you  let  the  men 
do  It."  I  have  an  aunt  who  just  abhors  the  fact  I'm  doing  a  "man's 
job."  I  say,  "Why  is  it  a  man's  job."  —"Well,  it  always  has  been." 
What  can  you  do?  I'll  never  change  her  opinion,  so  I  just  pat  her 
on  the  back  and  give  her  a  hug  and  kiss,  and  say  "That's  right." 
She's  eighty-two-- that's  the  way  it  was.  But  it  isn't  any  longer. 

I  think- -we  think  of  God  as  a  man.  You  never  tew  of  God 
referred  to  in  the  feminine  gender.  Always  the  male  is  the  decisive 
one.  We've  never  had  a  woman  president.  I  think  we  will  someday. 
Governors,  or  anyone  in  a  position  of  policy  making  or  authority  is 
usually  thought  of  as  the  male.  So  we  have  a  lot  to  overcome. 

McEntire:   Do  you  think  that  a  woman  with  small  children  should  be  in  politics? 

Gibbs:  Absolutely.  Having  had  a  baby  in  office,  and  then  two  young  ones, 
and  two  that  were  ten  and  twelve — It  worked  out  fine.  If  you  also 
have  help  at  home. 

McEntire:   What  if  the  office  is  so  demanding  that  she  can't  spend  as  much  time 
as  she  wants  to  with  the  family  and  with  the  children? 
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Gibbs:     That  has  to  be  a  personal  decision.  I  don't  see  the  men  are  doing 
any  more  of  a  job  that  way.  You  certainly  can  get  help,  if  you 

have  compensation  enough. ft  There  are  some  women  who  make  better 

jV,*.  -tyvM**.  «^Vo  &re  £~\V  -V\m^  v*v«^V«-rt 

mothers  not  being  full  time  mothers^  and  you  may  be  much  more 
fulfilled  in  this  arena  if  that's  what  you  choose,  and  have  help  at 
home  in  raising  the  kids.     We're  beyond  the  time  that  a  woman  has 
to  spend  all  of  her  time  in  the  home.     And  it  really  has  to  be  a 
personal  choice. 

McEntire:       What  has  the  effect  of  holding  these  positions  had  on  your  private 
life?     Ha*  it  curtailed  it  any- -your  private  life  you  had  before, 

]fou  were  on  this  Seal  Beach  City  Council? 

feje* 
Gibbs:  What  private  life?     I  don't 'recall  ever  having  much  of  a  private  life 

really.     I  do  what  I  want  to  do;   I  dotiwhat  I  like  to  do.     I  like 
group  work;  I'm  skilled  in  group  work.     This  is  part  of  my  training 
as  a  psychologist.     Oh  yes,   I'm  finishing  up  my  doctorate  too.     This 
is  what  I've  been  doing  while  I've  been  in  politics.     So,  I'm  almost 
through  with  that— I  Just  have  the  dissertation  left. 

I  find  it  very , challenging  and  very  fulfilling.     I  like  hostessing 
but  I  don't  want  to  just  always  pour  coffee.     I  want  to  help  make 
the  decisions,  and  this  way  I  can  do  both. 

I  also  enjoy  sewing,   that's  a  creative  thing.     I  enjoy  gardening. 
I  enjoy  cooking.     So,   this  is  my  outlet  when  I  come  home, — playing 
the  piano.     Trying  to  do  all  of  these  things.     Maybe  not  as  much. 
I  can't  put  in  a  whole  day  playing  piano,  but  do  I  have  to.     I  have 
it  there  to  .do  when  I  want  to  do  it.     Politics  isn't  going  to  last 

-£>-  IA/A  OAVj  \u>A- 

forever.  ^As  long  as  I  enjoy  what  I'm  doing  and  feel  I  am  making  a 
contribution,  iiCjlllC3|«*t.  This  is  accessary  for  my  psyche — it's 
necessary  for  me  to  feel  fulfilled,  and  in  these  arenas  I  do. 
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Gibbs :     And  Che  children  blend  in  beautifully.  They  go  with  me  to  Sweden. 

They  go  with  me  to  Hawaii  to  a  convention.  They  go  with  me  anywhere, 

and  they  just  think  it's  great. 

T'«n 
I'm  cure  there  are  some  problems,  but  eitheiimVni  just  not 

facing  them  or,  I  don't  know — but  they're  marvelous  kids,  and  doing 

well  all  the  way  through.  And  they're  happy,  and  they're  very  proud 

of  their  mommy. 

McEntire:   What  has  been  thefeffect  of  being  in  politics  on  your  social  life? 
Gibbs:     Well,  your  social  life  becomes  that.  I  still  have  quite  a  social  life 

at  school,  in  my  prof ess ion- -as  much  as  I  want.  It's  up  to  the 

individual. 

McEntire:   What  has  the  effect  of  being  on  the  council  had  on  your  profession? 
Gibbs:      It  has  enhanced  it. 
McEntire:   In  what  way? 
Gibbs:     I  think  the  students  appreciate  having  a  professor  who  also  is  active 

in  the  community  and  who  knows  something  other  than  Just  books.  My 
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colleagues/^  point  to  me  as  somebody  who  as  combined  a  couple  of 
careers,  and  I'm  constantly  out  lecturing  and  on  panels  proving  that 
here  is  a  woman  who  can  combine  these  things.  I  think  the  whole 
keynote  is,  I'm  just  me,  whether  I'm  a  mother,  or  a  councilwoman,  or 
a  professor,  or  a  friend.  I'm  only  doing  that  which  I  enjoy  doing, 
which  I  feel  comfortable  at.  So,  there's  no  strain — I'm  not  falling 
apart,  and  people  marvel  at  that.  Why  should  I?  But  the  key  is 
fulfillment,  and  inner  security  and  peace. 

So,  I  have  as  much  social  life  as  I  can  cope  with. 
McEntire:   Sometimes  more. 

Gibbs:      Right.  And  when  it's  too  much,  I  just  go  away,  and  close  off,  and 
go  read  my  book?  And  I  still  read  almost  a  book  a  *|ay.  To  keep 
growing,  you  see. 
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McEntlre:   what  do  you  use  as  source*  of  Information — do  you  use  tertain 

magazines,  do  you  listen  to  radio  and  TV  and  read  the  newspaper? 

Gibbs:     No,  we  don't  even  haveea  TV--I  have  a  real  thing  about  it.  In 

fact,  I've  been  without  for  four  years.  At  Christmastime  we  got 
a  little  one,  because  one  of  the  children  was  sick.  I  believe  in 
reading  very  highly.  And  he  was  Reading  a  book  a  day,  and  he's 
thirteen.  And  he  was  home  ill,  and  he  said,  "Mommy,  I've  read  every 
book  now,  can't  we  get  a  tv?"  So,  I  did;  I  broke  down,  and  I  still 
regret  it. 

Anyway,  I  read  three  newspapers  a  day;  and  I  read  Life  and  Time 
for  the  international  picture,  and  I  have  the  Saturday  Retiew  to  try 
to  keep  everything  going,  and  Western  City— the  political  magazines 
that  are  sent  to  me,  I  read.  I  listen  to  the  radio  when  I'm  in  the 
car,  and  I  listen  to  music  when  I'm  home;  I  don't  wknt  anything  else 
on  but  that.  I  go  the  meetings  and  the  conventions  and  the  lectures 
that  are  pertaining  to  my  area.  I  almost  hit  a  convention  a  month, 
and  I'm  usually  a  speaker  at  most  of  them. 
So,  I  think  I  get  a  lot  of  input. 

McEntire:   With  all  the  work  that  you  have  and  you  still  find  the  time  to  do 

the  reading,  do  you  say  to  yourself,  "I  have  to  do  this,"  or  to  you 
enjoy  doing  it  so  much  that  you  want  to  do  it  every  day? 

Bibbs:     I  enjoy  doing  it.  There  are  days  that  I  don't,  butttdtey're  not  too 

frequent.  Thank  God  I  have  good  eyes,  and  -fairly  good  health  and 

\,.^ 
I  always  have  a  hefek  iB)  my  purse — I  always  have  stationery  in  my 

purse,  and  I  take  mending  or  sewing  with  me  and  do  it  at  Counci 
which  really  got  to  the  men  a  couple  of  times.  Or  knitting.  "I 
said,  "You're  just  prolonging  so  many  things,  I  may  as  well  use 
my  time  well-- if  you're  going  to  keep  going  on  like  that."  Really, 


. 
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Gibbs : 


McEntire: 


Gibbs: 


McEntire: 


Gibbs : 


that  upsets  them  no  end.     They  accept  that  now,  and  I  do  less 
of  it,   because  now  we  really  do  much  more  business.     I  can 
also  grade  papers  when  I'm  at  Council  sometimes,  and  when  they 
see  that  I  start  in  at  that,   then  they  realize  that  they're 
Just  straying  too  much.     And  I  find  it  very  useful. 

Beside  me  in  the  car  is  always  a  set  of  papers,  and 
stopping  at  stoplights--.     My  students  just  think  this  is  too 
much,   but  I  can  cover  three  papers  at  a  $t op light.     This  one 
at  Seventh  Street  is  a  very  long  one.     In  the  bathrroom,   even-- 
anytime  I  sit  down,   there's  reading  matter  everywhere. 

I  always  read  before  I  go  to  bed.     I  cannot  sleep  unless 
I've  read,  usually  a  half-hour  to  an  hour.     That's  just  a  habit 
pattern. 

Is  there  any  way  you  go  about  selecting  the  material  that  you 
read? 
Well,   I  think  I  mentioned  the  magazines  and  the  newspapers. 

I  read  a  lot  in  my  area,  which  I  think  can  carry  over  to 
City  Council. 

I  read  anything  that's  sent  to  me  and  anything  I  can  get 
my  hands  on,  anything  that's  available.  I  use  the  library  if 
there's  things  I  don't  have  at  home. 

In  all  your  reading  material,  does   it  influence  the  forming 
of  policies  you  want  to  push? 

Sure.     And  I  value  the  opinions  of  some  of  my  educated  friends, 
and  I  have  a  couple  of  women  friends  who  are  high  up  in  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  and  the  County,  and  one  is  on  the  Grand  Jury,   and 
I  consult  with  her  before  I  will  decide  something,   because  she's 
very  well  read  and  studied. 
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McEntire:    Do  you  use  as  a  source  of  information  your  direct  contact  with 
your  constituents? 

Gibbs:      Absolutely. MB  They  usually  volunteer.  But  again,  what  I  just 

mentioned,  if  there  is  something  I'm  having  a  hard  time  making  up 
my  mind  on,  I  will  call  and  talk  it  over  with  people  whose  opinion 
I  value  very  highly. 

McEntire:    In  evaluating  the  experience  which  you've  had  while  serving  on 

the  councils  and  committees  that  you  have  been  elected  and  appointed 
to,  has  it  been  any  different  from  what  you  had  expected? 

Gibbs:      Yes.  It  has  been  more  work  than  I  expected.  It  has  been  more 
time-consuming  than  I  expected.  It  is  more  important  than  I 
expected.  I  have  more  power  than  I  ever  thought  possible,  by  my 
decisions,  because  that  really  affects  the  whole  thing,  which,  to 
me,  was  very  scary.  When  I  saw  that  this  happens  and  the  way  you 
decide  really  sets  the  tone  of  how  the  city  is  going  to  go,  I  am 
that  much  more  careful  in  thinking  and  deciding. 

Sometimes  it's  overwhelming,  thinking  that  seven  people  can 
decide  the  fate  of  everyone  else. 

McEntire:    How  do  you  evaluate  the  relationships  you've  had  between  men  and 
women  who  operate  in  the  public  life  that  you  have  experienced? 

Gibbs:      You  attfctihe  interrelationship  between  themselves  and  myself?  [pause] 
Well,  I  regard  them  as  making  f fiends.  I  feel  I  have  made  friends 
on  the  Council  and  on  other  city  councils,  and  it's  very  valuable 
to  me  for  the  interchange.  I  don't  feel  in  competition  and  I 
don't  feel  threatened. 

McEntire:    Do  you  think  the  experience  you've  had  in  political  life  and  the 

experience  other»p«pple  have  had  in  political  life  has  changed  you 
or  changed  the  people  that  you  know  in  any  way? 
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Glbbs:  Oh  sure,   I  think  it's  bound  to.     It's  bound  to  change  it,  but  I'm 

not  sure  in  what  way.     [pause] 

I  think  it's  shown  myself  and  the  others  I'm  with  how  important 
government  is,  and  that  that's  where  the  decisions  are  made  that's 
going  to  influence  your  whole  standard  of  living  and  your  whole 
life  style.     Government  has  become  much  more  meaningful. 

McEntire:         Would  you  support  women  who  would  be  entering  politics? 

Gibbs:  Absolutely.     Without  question. 

McEntire:         What  do  you  think  the  future  of  women  in  politics  is? 

Gibbs:  I  think  it's  very  good,  and  I  think  it's  betting  better,  as  long 

as  the  women  themselves  will  support  women,  but  I  think  we're 
going  to  see  much  more  of  an  increase.     And  I  really  think  it's 
a  natural  for  women,   I  really  do,  especially  if  a  woman  doesn't 
have  to  be  working,   and  if  she  is  supported  by  her  husband,   and 
has  that  time.     It's  a  very  useful,   productive,   fulfilling  role. 
Particularly  local  politics.     There's  no  reason  on  earth  why  there 

isn't  a  woman,   atleast--and  I  don't  like  this  tokenism- -but  a  couple 

sU*« 
of  women  on  councils   locally  is  easier  than  going  to  the  s-t*«e  or 

federal.     That's  where  it's  important  for  the  family  and  the 
community.     They  really  should  be  participating. 

McEntire:         Why  do  you  think  that  more  women  are  not  in  politics? 

Gibbs:  I  think  they've  seen  it  as  the  man's  domain  for  an  awfully  long  time, 

and  I  think  the  men  themselves  have  seen  it  as  the  man's  domain,  and 
I  think  men  have  seen  women  as  part  of  themselves,  and  to  keep  them 
pretty  and  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  kids,  and  that's   it.     I 
think  that  is  changing,   but  it's  been  slow.     You  have  to  have 
a   liberated  male  before  you  can  have  a  liberated  female,  really. 
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Gibbs: 


McEntire: 
Gibbs: 


McEntire: 
Gibbs: 


McEntire 


Gibbs: 


Pearl  Buck  has  some  marvelous  articles,  and  she  says  until  the 
men  are  liberated  the  women  can't  be,  and  the  men  vill  never  know 
real  happiness  until  they  have  a  liberated  woman. 
Then  you  feel  a  woman  cannot  be  liberated  unless  a  man  is   liberated? 

Well,  each  one  helps  the  other.     The  man  really  is  extremely  bound 

3* 
in  our  society—to  his  Job,   that's  his  main  thing,     to  the  woman 

if  she's  married,  the  family  is  first,  and  the  job  would  be 
second.     We  could  help  the  man  become  leas  bound  by  also  helping 
him  in  this  domain,  and  without  any  threats--!  don't  know  why 
there  should  be  any  threatening  involved  here.     Just  let  me  do 
my  thing  and  you  do  yours,  and  let 'a  blend.     Let's  work  together. 
I  can't  have  a  baby  without  the  help  of  my  husband,  and  I  think 
that's  fine.     Why  can't  we  work  together  in  other  arenas  as  well? 

Where  is  there  an  absolutely  all-male  domain  where  a  woman 
couldn't  come  in  on  an  equal  basis  without  upsetting  something? 
Then  you  think  the  future  of  women  in  politics  is  very  good? 
I  do,   if  the  women  themselves  will  take  the  ball,  and  if  men  will 
let  her.     But  you  have  to  have  a  woman  who  is  willing  to  take  the 
risk  in  the  first  place.     If  she  thinks  she  is  going  to  be  de- 
feminiced,  and  to  her,   femininity  is  being  taken  care  of,   to  be 
supported  and  to  not  make  any  decisions  because  that's  intruding 
on  a  male,  well  that's  where  you've  got  to  work,   because  that's 
stupid. 

Then,  you  don't  see  any  period  in  the  future  where  women  will 
act  as  they  did  after  they  gained  the  right  to  vote—where  they 
gained  something  but  then  went  back  into  their  shells  again? 
Yea,  I  see  that.     I  think  we've  already  gone  through  that. 
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McEntire:     But  do  you  see  that  it  could  happen  again? 

Gibbs:      Well,  anything  can  happen.  I  would  hate  to  see  that  happen  again, 
I  think  that  would  be  terrible.  But  I  think  we/ve  dropped  the 
ball  before,  and  when  I  see  that  we  have  less  Ph.D.  candidates 
proportionate  to  the  population  than  we  had  earlier;  we  don't  have 

any  women  governors  now,  and  at  one  time  we  did — and  I'm  not 

-vVV-) 
referring  to  Just  Mrs.  Wallace,  either.  About  twenty  or  tWttty 

years  ago  we  did  have  them.  It's  appalling  to  think  we  only  have 
one  woman  in  the  senate.  There  just  is  a  lot  of  room  for  them, 
but  they've  got  to  get  out  there  too. 

Again,  you  have  to  have  the  credentials,  and  somehow  you  have 
to  have  the  charisma,  and  you've  got  to  have  the  money  too,  I  guess, 
as  y6u  get  higher  and  higher,  to  help  put  you  in. 

But  I'm  optimistic,  I  think  we're  opening  Up  more  doors. 

McEntire:    Do  you  feel  if  more  doors  do  open  for  women,  it  will  be  a  chain 
reaction — ? 

Gibbs:      Well,  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  doors  that  should  be  open  now.  I'm 
thinking  of  medical  schools,  and  law  schools --they've  maintained 
their  thumbs  down  on  women  entering  in  for  so  long.  They  are 
now  opening  up,  but  we're  still  way  behind  in  that.  This  is  also 
another  male  domain.  And  politics  absolutely.  But  I  think  it  is 
opening  up,  slowly. 
[End  side  one.] 


' 
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[Begin  Side  Two] 


McEntire: 

Gibbs: 
McEntire: 
Gibbs : 


McEntire: 

Gibbs: 

McEntire: 

Gibbs : 


McEntire: 
Gibbs : 
McEntire: 
Gibbs : 


Being  a  woman  in  politics,  are  you  satisfied  you  are  being 

effective? 

Very  much  so. 

Will  you  seek  an  additional  term? 

I  think  so,  but  I'll  decide  that  in  two  years.  It  will  depend 

on  the  family  and  my  whole  situation  at  home.  The  way  I'm  feeling 

right  now- -yes. 

Sometime  in  the  future  do  you  think  you  might  seek  another  office? 

Right. 

What  would  determine  whether  or  not  you  wMfjed  to  seek  an  additional 

term  or  another  office? 

If  I  feel  that  I  am  being  effective,  Ijra  able  to  get  things  done-- 

to  work  with  the  majority  so'*that  we  are  doing  something,  not  just 

rt-C 

spinning  our  wheels --then  Id  like  to  continue.   But  if  I  find  that 


all  the  chi^s  are  against  me  and  I'm  just  a  ve4ee  in  the  wilderness 
and  it's  very  frustrating- -no  thanks. 

Would  your  family  enter  into  whether  or  not  you  decided  to  run? 
Right,  I  mentioned  that  just  a  minute  ago.  My  family  would  enter  in, 
Do  you  think  terms  in  office  should  be  limited  to  length  of  service? 
You  mean  how  many  terms  you  can  serve?  Tes,  I  have  a  strong  feeling 
that  you  shouldn't  have  more  than  two  terms  concurrent ly  ^especially 
if  you  have  to  be  earning  a  living  during  the  same  time.  If  you're 
independently  wealthy- -then  it's  not  so  much  of  a  physical  and 
emotional  drain.  But  you  look  at  any  before  and  after  pictures  of 
anyone  who's  been  in  office,  and  it's  reaily  sort  of  frightening, 
because  they  go  down  hill  fast. 
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McEntire:    Do  you  think  it  should  be  limited  by  age? 

Gibbs:      No,  by  ability.  There  are  some  seventy  year  olds  who  are  very 

sharp,  and  there  are  some  nineteen  and  twenty  year*  olds  who  are 

already  over  the  hill,  [laughter]  So,  I  don't  think  the  age 

alone  is  a  factor. 
McEntire:    Well,  thank  you  very  much  for  the  interview.  It's  been  very 

interesting. 

[end  side  two] 
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Interview  with  Dr.  Gaorgianna  Hardy 

Interviewer:  Janice  Derderian 
Data:  March  16,  1972 
Transcribed  by  Jane  West 

[Begin  side  1.] 

Derderian:  This  ia  Janice  Derderian.  This  afternoon  I  did  aa  interview  with 
Dr.  Gaorgianna  Hardy,  a  member  of  the  Board-Of  Los  Angelas  City 
Schools.  The  interview  took  place  at-thr"Soart  IUOB.'  On  occaalon 
there  was  typing  and  people  walking  in  and  out  of  the  office.  Otherwise 
it  was  a  relatively  quiat  interview.  We  spoke  rather  faat  and 
hurriedly,  because  aha  had  an  appointment,  a  board  Beating,  I  should 

aay,  forty-five  minutes  after  I  arrived.  Our  interview  waa  a  little 

a  &Wnf\]& 

delayed  because  aha  had  ahothac  appointment  that  took  longer. 

Derderian:  Good  afternoon.  1  am  interviewing  Dr.  Georgianna  Hardy,  a  member 
of  the  Loa  Angeles  City  Board  of  Education.  Dr.  Hardy,  would  you 
like  to  tall  Be  a  bit  about  the  office  that  you  now  hold? 

Hardy:      Yes,  I  am  one  of  seven  members  of  the  Loa  Angeles  Board  of  Education. 
Va  are  the  second  largest  school  district  in  the  United  Stataa.  New 
York  ia  the  largaat.  I'm  the  only  woman  OB  the  board.  Since  this 
is  your  topic,  I'll  add  that!  Although  during  the  time  I've  bean 
on  the  board  there  have  bean  three  other  women  at  various  points, 
on  the  board  of  education.  Va  have  over  600  schools,  and  we  have  a 
vary  large  budget. 

Derderian:  How  many  terms  have  you  served  on  tha  board? 
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hardy:      Our  terms  are  four-year  terms ,  and  I  SB  now  in  my  fifth.  In  other 
words,  I  am  in  ay  seventeenth  year.  I  waa  first  elected  in  1953. 

Derderlan:   &99-.  How  did  you  reach  the  decision  to  run  for  this  office? 

Hardy:      I  waa  chairman  of  an  organisation  called  the  fionaunity  Relations 

Conference  of  Southern  California,  which  waa  involved  with  inter-racial 
issues,  back  there  in  the  early  fifties.  And  we  were  very  unhappy 
with  the  then  board  of  education*  Hew.  7eu're-tmr  vuuu*  ee^ramambeHH' 
bu»-thia  waa  the  McCarthy  period,  and  there  waa  a  strong  McCarthy 
influence  on  our  then  board  of  edccatlon.  So  various  community  groups, 
including  teachers,  church  groups,  social  action  groups  and  others, 
decided  to  try  and  oaange  the  board.  I  waa  on  the  comitttee  to  try 
and  choose  three  candidates.   We  wanted  one  woman,  two  men.  We  wanted 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  It  waa  to  be  nonpartiaan  and  non-sexual. 
and  so  on.  We  found  a  good  Republican  man,  a  good  Democrat  man.  We 
couldn't  find  any  woman  who  waa  willing  to  run. 

So  finally  the  day  before  filing,  we  all  had  lunch,  this  nominating 
coBBittee,  and  all  eyea  turned  on  me,  and  they  said,  'Georgia,  you're 
no  good,  but  you're  it."  [laughing)  We  really  couldn't  get  any 
women  who  were  willing  to  run  for  public  office,  knowing  that  they 
would  be  called  all  kinds  of  leftwing  titles.  In  fact,  I  vaa  accused 
of  being  a  communist,  and  ee  forth,  although  when  I  went  to  court  on 
that,  there  was  no  proof.  It  waa  thrown  out,  and  in  fact  the  people 
who  accused  me  had  to  pay  ay  lawyers'  fees.  But  it  waa  that  kind  of 
a  messy  campaign  that  most  women  don't  want  to  gat  into. 

Derderlan:  When  you  were  on  the  qualifying  board,  m  the  eleeiiem  board,  at  that 


, 
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Derderian:   time,  did  you  ever  think  of  yourself  as  a  potential  — 

Hardy:      Mo,  I'd  only  bean  in  California  for  two  yaara.  so  I  really  wasn't  a 

good  candidate.  My  children  had  never  gone  to  school  here,  in  California. 
^fl  They'd  grown  up  in  the  East.  And  I  hadn't  been  part  of  the  PTA  or 

any  other  good  organisation*.   I  had  been  national  vice  president  of 
Girl  Scouts,  ao  I  waa  fairly  veil-known  on  that  level.  I  had  been 
very  active  in  human  rights  in  Washington  D.C.  and  people  who  under 
stood  —  well,  we  integrated  the  airport  restaurant  and  the  Greyhound 
Bus  restaurant,  and  the  National  Theater  and  the^&-U^€.    Hospital, 
and  ao  forth,  ao  people  who  were  interested  in  that  knew  me.  But 
the  general  voter  had  no  reason  to  have  much  confidence  in  a*.  So 
I  really  wouldn't  have  recommended  myself  I 

Derderian:  Mil,  wiat  waa  your  background?  Where  waa  your  education? 

Hardy:      I  never  went  to  college.  I  Married  when  X  waa  nineteen.  1  have 
children  and  grandchildren,  but  I  have  been  always  very  active  in 
youth  organizations.  I'd  been  during  the  Roosevelt  years,  as  a  very 
young  woman  (I'm  really  not  that  old)  on  the  White  House  Commission 
on  Youth  during  the  period  of  the  Depression.  And  than  I  waa  officer 
of  the  Girls  Scouts  and  so  I  waa  on  this  committee  in  that  connection. 
So  I  worked  with  the  NYA  and  the  CCC  and  various  organizations  that 
were  trying  to  do  someghing  about  unemployed  youth.  So  quite  early 
in  life,  while  my  friends  were  a till  in  college,  I  waa  in  action. 
This  was  ay  education.  I've  always  taken  an  active  role  wherever  I 
lived,  and  that  was  my  preparation,  I  suppose. 

Derderian:  In  your  experience,  do  you  feel  that  women  are  queltfted  for  th*« 
mrore±ea,  -±ttEe  by  friends 


• 


' 

• 

. 


• 
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Derderian:  try lug  to  Is  ad  through  1«  that  hoard  «l  ed 


>aan '  B  Job ,  -whe*eeev  soaetuing  like  city  eeeecile-.an  or  a  supervisor 

»»        #/ 

>  wore  of  a  man's  job.  Board  of  education  is  accepted  by  women  for 

'woman.  How  do  you  feel  about  this? 

hardY:      Well,  I  don't  think  that  you'd  find  that  that's  true.  Most  boards 
of  education,  across  the  country  as  well  as  in  California,  consider 
themselves  largely  watchdogs  of  the  money,  and  that  ia  the  man's  normal 
role.  I  urge  board  members,  as  having  been  Just  peat  president  of 
California  School  boards  Association,  to  get  involved  with  curriculum 
and  so  forth,  but  most  board  members  see  themselves  as  worrying  about 
the  budget,  about  the  building  program,  about  purchasing  land,  and 

about  purchasing  equipment,  and  so  forth, .jad  yo  school  board  members  — 

IA/in/2     tffC 
in  Los  Angeles  for  instanceretnMbudget1  is  one  third  larger  than  the 

city  council's  budget.  Our  territory  is  almost  twice  the  else  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  so  that  we're  a  very  big  business  enterprise. 
In  that  sense,  I  don't  think  people  see  it  as  a  woman's  job. 
Derderian:  Do  you  feel  wooen  are  qualified  for  this  job,  ind  that  thty  tmi  htH 


Hardy:     Well,  I  think  women  have  to  have  two  characteristics,  and  Ben  do  too: 
one,  they  have  to  be  willing  to  do  a  tremendous  amount  of  homework, 
really  going  through  budget  figures  and  knowing  exactly  how  much  per 
square  foot  it  costs  to  build  a  permanent  building  versus  a  portable 
building,  and  so  forth.  And  second,  they  have  to  be  willing  to  take 
e  lot  of  criticism.  Because  we  are  much  more  on  the  firing  line  in 
terms  of  criticism  I  think  than  the  city  council  or  the  board  of 
supervisors.  The  people*  who  criticise  the  city  council  are  worried 


Hardy;      about  coning,  let's  say,  or  about  street  lighting.  But  the  people  who 

com*  in  and  march  on  us,  whether  they  ara  minority  group  representatives 
or  whether  they  ara  just  angry  parents,  ara  vary  personal  about  thair 
feeling  that  we're  not  doing  a  good  job.  And  ao  one  haa  to  ba  able 
to  go  howe  and  not  burst  into  tears  and  say,  "I  may  have  been  wrong 
but  I  at  laaat  thvoght  it  through  and  I'm  doing  the  baat  I  can,"  and 
then  forgat  it  for  the  night  and  atart  back  to  work  the  next  morning. 
Many  woman  find  it  hard  to  be  as  impersonal,  if  that  'a  the  word. 
It  really  isn't  impersonal.   It  'a  not  taking  the  criticisms  personally, 
but  recognising  it  aa  part  of  the  Job  and  the  rola. 

Derderian:  —  Weil,  Lit  'a  bean  said  that  woman  ara  more  emotional  than  man,  especially 
in  respect  to  criticism.  How  do  you  faal  about  this? 


Rardy:      I  think  in  general  that's  true,  because  I  think  that  our  rola  all 

through  our  lives  consists  of  being  tha  peace-maker.  Va  settle  the 
fight  between  Johnnie  and  Jimmy.  We,  yeu  knew,  try  to  solve  the  problem 
whan  little  aiatar  borrows  big  sister's  sweater,  and  make  some 
peace  in  the  home,  whereas  tha  father  ian't  normally  involved  with 
that  kind  of  nitty-gritty.  And  in  fact  tha  father  comes  home  having 
had  the  bad  day  at  the  office,  and  we  try  to  cheer  him  up.  So  in 
a  sense  that*  a  a  good  role  for  woman,  to  ba  peace-makers  or  to  ba 
healers  of  wounds.  However  I  do  think  that  more  and  more  woman  ara 
capable  and  are  aware  that  without  losing  that  rola,  that  whan  they 
are  in  public  office  or  In  a  business  office  that  they  have  to  ba 

aa  impartial  and  personally  uninvolved  aa  any  man  would  be.  If  I 


. 

, 
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Hardy:     ware  head  of  tha  credit  department  of  a  big  department  store,  1  wouldn't 
faal  that  I  had  to  identify  with  that  poor  woman  who  paid  har  bill 
any  more  than  tha  man  next  to  me  would  have  to  identify  with  har. 
That's  a  business  thing.  1  wouldn't  want  to  lose  tha  capacity  to  ba 
tha  healer  of  wounds  in  my  personal  life,  tha  toucher  of  people,  aa 
it  were,  but  on  the  job  I  don't  think  that  tha  woman  should  be  any 
more  personally  involved  than  a  man.  I  think  more  and  more  woman 
are  learning  this.  A/T>/A 

vfiWvQi  wtK  f0  wfi  ^  U 

Derderian:  I'd  like  to  talk  a  bit  aWst  ys«»  original  campaign  in  '5£,  Vaa  it 
difficult  for  you  in  terms  of  time  SB*  energy  and  money? 

Hardy:     Veil,  at  that  particular  tine,  tha  money  came  from  these  various  groups 
that  had  put  together  the  Committee  for  Better  Schools  aad  it  waa 
called.  It  was  a  committee  that  disintegrated  tha  minute  tha 
campaign  was  over.  It  waa  not  a  continuing  organisation  lika  tha 
YMCA  or  something,  but  it  waa  made  up  of  a  great  many  deeply  concerned 
people  because  of  the  MaCarthy  atmosphere  in  tha  schools   tha  spying 

on  teachers,  tha  refusal  to  allow  the  United  Nations  to  be  taught 

cutting 
about  in  the  schools,  the  coding  out  of  all  international  letter-writing 

programs  that  had  previously  gone  on,  and  so  fotfah.  So  there  was 
enough  heat  generated  by  tha  than  boasM  so  that  tha  money  came  in 
rather  quickly  and  easily.  It  waa  about  $70,000  I  think  for  tha  three 
of         of  ua.   I  should  say,  parenthetically,  that  the  two  man  ware  defeated 
and  1  was  the  only  one  elected,  and  they  were  much  better  qualified 
than  I  was.  Just  one  of  the  rolls  of  the  dlaa. 

But  it  wss  a  very  massy  campaign,  and  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work,  with  an  870  square  mile  district,  and  making  five  or  six  speeches 


I 
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Hardy:     a'  day.  I  waa  driving  three  or  four  hundred  miles  a  day,  Just  batvean 
apaachaa.  And  than,  in  addition  to  that,  aa  I've  already  suggested, 
there  vaa  this  vary  atrong  faaling  that  aa  in  tha  McCarthy  period, 
that  anyone  who  vaa  for  freedom  of  speech,  or  tha  right  of  students, 
and  ao  forth  and  ao  on,  must  be  subversive,  or  must  be  wicked,  or 
must  be  something.  And  that's  unpleasant. 

Derderlan:  Tea.  Bow  did  you  deal  with  IhiT  I  TluTlpT^iiaiaf  Liil  jiT  When  people 
criticised  you  and  stated  that  you  advocated  certain 


Bardy:     Juat  that  I  believed  in  thaa.  I'd  worked  for  than  all  «y  lifa.  I 
had,  you  know,  been  on  tha  picket  line  in  front  of  tha  Greyhound  Bus 
restaurant  to  allow  Negroes  to  eat  there.  I'd  represented  tha  civil 
rights  report  of  President  Truman  aa  far  aa  tha  Waahington  D.C.  aactioa 
was  concerned,  and  at  that  point  had  agga  and  tomatoes  and  thlnga 
thrown  at  aa,  whan  we  were  trying  to  open  up  housing  to,  aa  wa  than 
said,  Negroaa  —  to  black*  ,  in  Waahington.  I  juat  have  always  had 
a  great  deal  of  conviction  about  tha  things  I  believe  in.  It  ian't 
pleasant,  but  fortunately  my  f  easily  supported  me,  ay  children  all 
agree,  and  ay  children  continue  to  be  interaatad  in  the  save  things 
that  I've  always  bean  Interaatad  in. 

Derderian:  Did  you  campaign  any  differently  than  your  Bale  colleagues  did  at 
the  time? 

Hardy:      Ko.  In  general  caapalgns  consist  of  getting  to  as  many  large  meetings 
and  aa  many  coffee  klatchea  and  as  many  political  meetings  aa  one 
can.  And  ae«sMiUy  all  tha  aaadidataa  —  Vou  see,  we  didn't  run 
against  each  other*  In  the  board  of  education  wa  each  have  an 


' 


Hardy:      office  number.  -Maybe  I  should  h'T*.  **<*  ••*'•«•  *«>n»   There  are 
••van  office*.  I'm  number  five.  So  the  odd  number*  run  oae  year, 
and  the  even  numbers  run  two  years  later.  So  anyone  who  want*  to 
defeat  Hardy  has  to  nun  for  office  number  five.  And  the  two  gentlemen 
running  on  the  slate  with  me  were  running  for  different  office*. 
So  we  weren't  in  opposition  to  each  other.  We  wc«e  a  team.  We  normally 
went  out  as  a  team  and  made  our  pitches  for  our  particular  points 
of  vie*. 

Derderlan:  Has  working  on  the  board  been  different  from  what  you  expected? 

Hardy:      Well,  in  the  last  sixteen  years  the  work  has  increasingly  become 

heavier  and  heavier.  When  X  first  came  on  the  board,  we  largely  got 

our  business  done  in  the  two  days  that  are  supposed  to  be  board 

days ,  Mondays  and  Thursdays .  Q\i,  *Sn?  I  used  to  make  an  average 

of  ten  or  twelve  speeches  a  month,  to  PTA'a  or  Rotary  Clubs  or 

chambers  of  commerce  and  things.  But  now  we  have  meetings  practically 

every  day,  because  of  the  increasing  involvement  of  the  comnunity 

in  school  business,  because  of  the  greater  activity  of  the  Chicano 

and  the  black  and  the  Asian  representatives,  who  want  to  be  heard 

and  want  to  have  their  input  acknowledged,  and  because  of  the  increasing 

activity  of  students,  and  of  the  teacher  organisations.  It's 

become  a  much  heavier  Job  than  it  was. 

Derderian:  Do  you  evaluate  the  relationships  between  th 


_tfrs  fyr*n  *nti  im»n  nn  th*  ^oaipri  rl  ght  uow  —  djL  TO*  loflk-efyoursltf' 
as  a  team  all  fighting  for  the  same  cause,  or  is  there  any  differences 
amonslt  you  at  this  point? 
Hardy:     There's  none  on  a  sexual  basis.  Our  board  happens  to  be  divided, 
loosely,  three  liberals,  two  moderates,  and  two  conservatives,  and 


- 
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Hardy:      that  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  we're  male  or  female.   I  do  regret 
vary  much  that  we  don't  have  a  single  woman  in  any  of  the  top  adminis 
trative  positions  at  the  board  at  the  present  tine.  We  did  have  a 
Dr.  Louisa  fhy/£/~   ,  until  aha  retired.  I  alao  regret  that  va  have 
a  decreasing  number  of  women  principals  at  the  high  school  level, 
junior  and  senior  high.  Partly  this  is  because  they're  not  taking 
the  examinations;  and  I  keep  urging  our  voaen  teachers  to  get  with  it 
and  gat  thett  administrative  credential,  which  does  mean  spending 
some  noney  going  toUSC  or  UCLA,  (I  should  say  UCLA  since  this  la  going 
to  Berkeley.')  and  a  lot  of  then  Juat  don't  bother.  So  that  va  aeeo 

dArjltYwar 

to  have  a  dotlingag  number  of  leadership  women  in  education.  This 

1  hhink  la  vary  unfortunate. 

__  lA/       >*•*— 

Derderian:  How  do  you  work  with  staff?  Tltat  uf  a±i,  leii  a*  pnat  ataf  f  you 


I  notice  that  you  have  a  accretary  out  there.  Do  you  have 

f 

any  field  deputies  ay  -*>-T 

Hardy:      No":  Montr.  We  have  no  field  ataff  at  all*  Va  are  not  even  paid  a 

salary.  We're  paid  only  for  the  number  of  regular  meetings  we  attend, 
not  to  exceed  ten  a  month.  Bo  we're  not  paid  for  going  to  building 
committee,  or  going  to  personnel  of  schools  committee,  or  what  not. 
It  'a  a  vary  peculiar  set-up,  a  traditional  one,  that  the  achool  board 
member  is  supposed  to  be  a  volunteer.  And  even  though,  as  I've  already 
stated,  we  spend  mora  money  than  the  city  council,  they  get  salary 
and  they  have  a  field  ataff,  and  they  have  money  to  have  cars  for 
their  fleldaataff  .  And  we  have  nothing  of  that  kind.  Wd  have  a 
secretary,  and  that  'a  it.  But  that  'a  true  for  the  man  aa  wall  aa  tha 
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Hardy:     WOMB*  [laughing)  I  can't  put  that,  again,  en  a  discriminatory  baaia. 
It's  baan  a  tradition  in  education. 

Derdarian:  Do  you  f«al  that  you've  Buffered  any  discrimination  aa  being  *  vooan 
in  these  past  fift««n  y«ar«? 

llardy:      I  don't  feel  that  I  have.  I've  had  vosten  who've  observed  tha  board 
care  fully,  say  that  thay  think  aoaa  of  tha  aten  talk  down  to  m».  but 
I've  never  fait  that  In  sty  own  wind.  Cartainly  1  aw  convinced  that 
I  know  as  such  about  tha  school  buaiaaaa  aa  aayona  on  tha  board, 
add  I  think  that  —  I  know  that  tha  staff  know  this.  1  think  tha 
other  board  ambers  think  ao.  So  that  if  tnofre's  any  patronising 
atmosphere.  I  haven't  paid  any  attention  to  it.  No  oaa'a  ever  baan 
able  to  say,  "You  didn't  know  what  you  were  talking  about,  Hra. 
Hardy,"  because  I  do. 

A 

Dardarian:     How  do  you  keep  in  touch  with  your  conatituoata,  -34fce  for  example  tha 
atonic  groups?     I  goVl  kaow  jaw  «any  schools  you  have  jurisdiction 
over. 

Hardy:  63ft. 

Dordariaa:  As  district  number  five  representative  or  board  «e»ber,  do  you  have 
tttf  tha  west  area? 

Hardy:      Oh,  no,  the  whole  district.  Wo  all  run  at  largo.  We  don't  run  frosi 
areas  the  way  a  city  eouncilaan  does.  So  that  we,  theoretically  -- 
not  theoretically,  wo  actually  do  have  responsibility  for  tha  harbor 
and  for  the  north  valley  and  for  Watts  and  for  tha  aaat  sida,  and  ao 
forth.  So  naturally  I  don't  know  every  principal .  1  don't  know 
people  in  ovary  school.  I  do  have  people  in  the  conatunity  who  have 
known  ne  long  enough  so  that  they  telephone  MI.  I  don't  have  an 
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Hardy:      unlisted  phone  number.  I  have  a  listed  phone  number.  So  they  call 

wi  at  hose,  or  call  ne  otherwise,  when  they  hear  a  rumble  Is  about  to 
happen,  or  they  hear  that  people  ara  unhappy  with  a  teacher,  or  this 
and  that,  and  clue  me  in.  And  than  1  can,  at  that  point,  go  out  on 
a  fire  alarm  basis  and  find  out  for  myself  what 'a  going  on.  It  would 
help  to  have  field  staff  to  be  able  to  do  some  of  this.  This  la  a 
great  weakness  in  a  district  aa  large  aa  this.  But  in  general,  sometabv 
rumors  gat  to  M  through  people  who  have  heard  me  speak  or  to  who*  I've 


dona  sone  favor  somewhere  along  the  line,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

a  board  oemb«r  for  the  last  fifteen  years  had  any 
affaet  on  your  family  lifaf 

Hardy:      Wall,  my  children  were  already  —  my  last  one  vaa  in  college,  when  I 
commenced.  And  my  huabaad  died,  unfortunately,  just  aa  I  was  seated 
on  the  board.  There  vaa  sooe  consideration  in  »y  mind  of  giving  up 
and  going  back  aaat,  which  vaa  my  home,  but  I  daeidad  I'd  Just  been 
alactad,  I'd  battar  stay  with  it.  I  do  think  had  I  had  a  graving  family 
or  even  a  vary  demanding  husband,  I  wouldn't  have  baaa  able  to  do 
the  job  I've  bean  doing.  It  didn't  happen  in  my  case  to  ba  so,  and 
I've  been  able  to  concentrate  aa  much  time  aa  I  wanted  to  on  tha 
board  of  aduaation.  Of  course,  I  have  a  career  aa  vail.  My  income 
comes  from  being  a  book  reviewer.   I've  baan  a  book  reviewer  on 
television  for  fourteen  years,  I  think  it  vaa  ~  or  maybe  even  more. 
I  go  around  —  for  Instance,  yaatarday  I  vaa  in  Phoenix,  lecturing, 
because  I  couldn't  afford  to  live  on  what  I  make  aa  a  school  board 
member.  So  my  income  really  cornea  from  my  other  career,  which  la 
book  reviewer. 


8O 
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Derderian:  You  mentioned  earlier  in— this  iutegviSM  that  you  have  «  lot  of  homework 
to  dot  keeping  up  with  the  Issues  and  events  going  on  In  various 
schools.  How  much  time  would  you  say  that  you  put  in  a  weak  on 
homework. 

Hardy:      1  would  say  an  average  of  four  hours  a  day  seven  days  a  weak.  This 
stack  of  aatarial  on  ay  desk  which  has  just  coma  in  during  this  past 
week  is  not  something  I'm  going  to  sit  in  tha  office  and  read, 
because  I  prefer  reading  it  where  I'm  not  going  to  be  interrupted. 
But  here  are  issues  on  inter-groups  relations,  on  integration  in 
other  parts  of  the  area,  on  salary  schedules  throughout  tha  stata 
of  California,  on  negotiations  with  employee  groups  around  the  country, 
and  so  forth.  All  of  those  things  —  although  I  don't  necessarily 
read  every  worH  —  I  feel  I  have  to  have  some  general  idea  about. 
And  following  tha  legislative  process  is  important  too,  knowing  what 
bills  are  being  introduced,  what  testimony  our  board  should  be  giving 
on  these  bills,  and  California  School  Boards,  of  which  of  course  I'm 
still  a  member  of  the  executive  committee,  keeps  aa  somewhat  busy. 

Derderian:  Do  you  feel  there's  a  difference  between  tha  amount  of  work  a  van 
would  put  through  on  homework  and  a  woman  would  do? 

Hardy:      Ho,  not  on  that  baais.  I  think  there  is  quite  a  little  difference 
among  the  individual  members  of  this  board.  I  think  that's  true  of 
any  body.  And  sows  of  the  board  members,  it  seems  to  be,  really 
don't  gat  any  background,  and  just  vote  on  a  hunch,  or  a  stood, 
where  others  raaiir  work  at  it.  But  1  think  that's  true  of  the 
Pomona  board,  of  the  San  Bernardino  boafd,  or  any  other  board  aa 
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Hardy:     mil. 

Derderian:  The  other  members  of  the  board,  I  would  imagine,  have  professions 

that  they  pursue? 
Hardy:  Yaa,  they  all  do. 
Derderian:  fluji  Hl'-hafSJ  utiisji  ekay.  Do  you  feel  that  the  men  seen  to  have 

greater  authority  because  of  the  deepness  In  their  voice.  In  putting 

forth  a*  issue*  —  •  •••  ;""*  htsjr1* 
HardY:      Mo,  I  really  don't  think  so.  I  think  I'M  heard.  Wall,  I  was  at  a 

coranunity  meeting  last  evening,  where  apparently  there  were  quite  a 

lot  of  people  who  didn't  like  ne,  from  tha  lack  of  applause  I 

received  from  one  section  of  tha  auditorium. 
Derderian:  This  waa  in  PUowiiK/t 
Hardy: 


barb  e»  araar-wfalietr^mr-on  fan  quita  a  faw  hums.—  B»>  OB  tha  utfaat 
-hatttl  —  ithia  waa  a  clti  cans'  moating,  where  they  had  citlsens  speakars. 
When  I  raactad  at  tha  and  to  tha  citizen  speakers,  having  listened 
very  carefully  to  what  they  had  to  say,  apparently  tha  audience 
did  approve  of  what  I  had  analyzed  aa  their  major  feelings  aa  ^ell 
aa  —  expressed  feelings  aa  wall  aa  their  fait  faalinga  about  tha 
problems  in  education.     So  I  don't  have  any  trouble,   really,   communicating. 

Derderian:     la  there  any  aeeaptad  way  to  act  during  a  public  session?     By  this 
I  mean  is  it  different  tha  way  you  act  in  respect  to  how  tha  man 
actt 

Hardy:  I  think  that  one  of  tha  advaatagaa  of  being  a  woman  ia  that  parents 

have  a  faaling  that  yon  care  about  children  mora  than  they  think 
tha  man  do.     It  may  not  ba  a  fair  advantage,  but  —  especially  woman 
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Hardy: 


have  a  tendency  to  identify  with  MI.  But  men  who  are  very  concerned 
•bout  their  children  also  ham  a  tendency  to  look  at  we  when  they're 
••king  speeches  instead  of  looking  at  aoae  of  the  other*.  I  aust 
confess  I  never  an  reading  papers  when  people  are  speaking  to  us, 
or  looking  around  the  room.  I  really  concentrate  on  what  they're 
•eying.  Whether  that*  a  a  female  trait  —  maybe  it  is.  Maybe  it's 
the  business  of  having  learned  to  listen  attentively  to  your  children. 
But  I  do  think  that  in  that  sense  frequently  there's  more  rapport 
between  a  woman,  than  between  the  men  who  see*  to  be  ahuf  fling  budget 


matters  or  something  of  that  kind. 
Derderian:  Do  you  feel  that  —  goea^eMbec  sex  understand;  or  articulate^  the 


Hardy; 


issues  better  than  the  other? 

Ho.  It's  purely  a  matter  of  the  kind  of  Bind  you  have.  If  you're 
a  person  who  outlines,  whether  you  actually  do  it  on  paper  or  not, 
exactly  what  the  pro's  and  con's  of  the  issues  are,  and  come  to  some 
conclusions  in  your  own  mind,  then  you  don't  ramble.  If  you're  the 
kind  of  person  that's  just  doing  it  sort  of  from  a  gut  level,  then 
you  ramble.  We  have  morenmen  on  this  board  that  rambee  than  we  have 
worsen,  says  I  firmly,  being  the  only  woman!  [laughter] 


Derderii 


I,  tJOW 


do  you  feel  about  the  stereotyping 


Hardy: 


textbooks  that  L.A.  city  schools  bevel  For  example.  Nurse  Sally, 
Instead  of  like  The  Female  Doctor?  The  female  in  the  role  of  the 
mother,  and  not  in  the  role  of  the  career  woman?  What  are  your 
feelings  towards  thief 
I  think  we're  moving  in  the  direction  of  being  more  sensitive  on  this. 


1 
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Hardy:      It 'a  really  rather  a  n«w  issue  aa  far  aa  textbooks  people  are  concerned. 
Going  back  of  the  Modern  career,  and  roles,  you  raad  ABC ri can  history, 
and  what  do  you  aee?  You  aaa  the  aan  doing  the  brave,  noble  thing*, 
and  the  wonan  cooking.  Wall,  aa  a  matter  of  face,  the  wotaen  did  a 
great  deal  of  the  chopping  of  the  treea  that  nada  for  the  wood  that 
built  the  fire  that  vent  under  the  pot.  And  on  many  occasions,  aha 
vaa  the  one  who  ahot  the  rabbit  that  vent  into  the  pot.  The  whole 
concept  of  the  woman  alwaya  doing  the  safe  thing  and  the  nan  doing 
the  adventurous  thing  three  hundred  years  ago,  aa  wall  aa  today,  has 
got  to  go. 

It  aeeaa  to  be  held  back  by  the  concept  that  you  don't  want 
to  give  a  boy  a  doll  to  play  with.  That  in  itaelf  ia  equally  a  wrong 
concept.  A  snail  little  boy  should  learn  to  love  a  doll  or  a  puppy 
just  aa  much  aa  a  girl  should  learn  to  love  a  doll  or  a  puppy.  But 
at  the  point  that  you  allow  wonan  in  textbooks,  or  girl  children  ia 
textbooks,  to  do  interesting  things,  how  do  you  than  take  then 
away,  thoae  interesting  thinga,  away  from  the  boy?  So  that  1  think 
it 'a  aore  than  —  and  since  w>at  textbook  publishers  are  sen,  and 
moat  connittees  that  evaluate  textbooks  are  man,  it 'a  going  to  take 
a  while  to  persuade  then  that  we  don't  need  to  run  down  the  nan  role, 
we  just  mean  to  prove  that  the  woman  can  have  a  variety  of  roles, 
and  should  be  given  a  choice  of  which  role  aha  wants.  If  aha  wants 
to  be  the  cook  interminably,  God  bleaa  her.  If  she  wanta  to  be 
the  everlasting  toother,  aha  can  adopt  eighteen  childeea.  You  knowT 
Fine,  [laughing]  If  aha  doesn't  want  to  do  that,  we  should  early 
in  life  allow  children  to  learn  that  they  don't  have  to. 


I 


- 
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Bardy:          Having  *ald  that,  on*  of  my  family,  grandchildren  families,  ha* 
four  boys  and  a  little  girl.  The  girl  is  a  twin  of  a  little  boy. 
And  I'll  never  forget,  when  ahe  first  went  to  kindergarten,  she  immediately 
went  into  the  cooking  area  in  the  kindergarten.  I  said  to  her,  "Don't 
you  ever  frlay  with  the  blocks?"  She  said,  "I  hate  boys'  toys."  Now 
here  was  a  child  who  had  four  brothers,  and  no  one  ever  bought  her 
a  play  stove.  She  always  was  having  to  do  boys'  things.  And  she  was 
trying  to  prove  to  herself  she  was  female.  So  for  a  while  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  be  given  a  chance  —  and  the  teacher  pointed  out 
to  My  daughter  quite  firmly,  "Give  her  a  fenala  outlet."  So  I  don't 
say  that  we  shouldn't  have  that.  I  just  think  we  should  offer  a 
choice.  And  that's  what's  not  being  offered  in  textbooks  now. 

In  f*«t,  Mr.  K°V^  »  Professor  K/)y£  who  wfote  Land  of  the  Free, 
the  eighth  grade  textbook  —  showed  the  role  of,  especially  the 
black,  and  to  some  degree  the  Indian  in  our  society,  has  been  getting 
all  kinds  of  letters  from  women's  groups  saying  he  didnot  do  anything 
right  about  women.  And  he's  very  embarrassed,  but  it  never  occurred 
to  him.  That's  only  six  years  ago.  So  it's  moving.  It's  coming. 

Derderian:  Do  you  have  any  jurisdiction  over  textbooks  that  are  in  L.A.  city 
schools  at  this  point? 

Hardy:     The  state  department  of  education  chooses  all  the  books  for  grades 
one  through  eight,  although  we  add  supplementary  texts.  We  choose 
the  books  for  grades  nine  through  twelve,  which  is  the  old  high 
schoel  concept.  And  we  do  have  total  jurisdiction  over  that.  Though 
we  don't  have  enough  money  to  replace  all  the  books  all  the  tiiae, 
but  every  year  we  adopt  something  like  fifty  or  sixty  new  titles. 


. 
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Hardy:      The  board  of  education  reviews  all  of  those  books,  In  thaory.  I 

don't  really  revaaw  the  ones  on  typing,  bacauaa  I  don't  understand 
how  you  taach  typing,  but  I  do  raviaw  tha  social  studies  ones  and 
the  English  literature  one*.  And  have  on  several  occasions  objected 
on  the  baaia  of  tha  way  vonen  ware  a«eac«dd  or  were  Just  ignored. 
That* a  almost  aa  bad!  As  you  go  through  some  of  theae  books,  all 
the  action  seen*  to  ba  what  tha  men  are  doing.  You  wonder  what 
the  woman  ware  doing  all  that  time. 

Dardarian:  Dr.  Hardy,  how  do  you  faal  about  tha  controversial  issue  of  aex 
education  in  schools? 

HardT:     Wall,  I  juat  think  it 'a  perfectly  ridiculous  for  us  to  be  able  to 

treat  —  not  tha  achoola,  but  society,  to  ba  able  to  treat  young  people 
with  venereal  disease  or  young  people  vko  are  pregnant,  without 
informing  their  parents,  and  not  be  permitted  to  tall  them  in  advance 
what  it  is  to  gat  venereal  disease,  or  what  it  is  to  be  pregnant. 
There  just  is  no  logic  to  this  at  all.  Certainly  we  ought  to  have 
strong  sex  education  courses  which  would  include  information  about 
venereal  disease  and  ao  forth.  I  think  probably,  juat  as  ia  true  with 
some  other  matters,  like  saluting  tha  flag,  if  a  parent  writes  a 
note  and  aaya  that  they  don't  want  their  child  to  salute  the  flag 
that  we  should  recognise  the  parent 'a  wight  to  decide  that  he* a  a 
Jehovah's  Witness  and  they  don't  salute  tha  flag.  So  if  a  parent 
writes  in  and  aaya  that  they  don't  want  their  child  to  have  it, 
we  probably  must  accept  that*  But  Governor  Raagan'a  veto  last  year 
on  the  venereal  disease  bill,  that  we  had  to  get  specific  permission 
from  the  parent  to  teach  it,  ia  ridiculous  too,  because  tha  parents 
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Hardy:     never  bother  to  answer  any  nail.  To  try  and  get  that  kind  of  specific 
release  is  just  impossible  mechanically.  Society  has  moved  so  far 
now,  with  the  pill  and  so  forth,  that  I  think  we  owe  it  to  our  young 

people  to  let  then  know  the  psychological  as  well  as  the  physiological 

it, 
aspects  of  sexual  relationships.  We  really  can't  avoid/  although 

there's  still  a  great  ntanber  of  people  in  the  society  who  feel  that 
this  is  sons  thing  private  or  pure  or  a  family  affair.  Host  families 
never  have  done  anything  about  helping  their  f children,  and  they're 
more  and  more  incapable  of  doing  it  now* 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  have  a  lot  of  pregnant  girls  in  our 
schools.  We  do  have  special  schools  for  pregnant  girls,  and  we 
not  only  keep  then  through  the  delivery  of  their  gaby,  but  they 
can  continue  in  the  school  and  bring  their  baby  to  school  with  then 
for  a  certain  number  of  weeks  or  months,  depending  on  their  ovn 
development  ,  ao  that  they  have  an  opportunity  to  take  care  of 
their  child  in  school ,  learn  good  baby  care,  nurse  the  baby  if 
they  vent  to.  Then  they  go  back  into  the  regular  school  when  they 
feel  they  want  to,  and  when  they  feel  they're  ready.  And  then 
there's  someone  to  take  care  of  the  baby  at  home,  [-iauglilug] — So" 
that  I*s>  not  •iiee^sMng  that^-we-sUseAd  uuf^frn  addition  to  giving 
info rniation  in  advance,  that  we  should  not  help  young  people  when 
they  have  become  pregnant,  or  become  involved  in  one  way  or  another. 
I  think  that  the  school  has  to  look  at  the  whole  young  person, 
before  pregnancy,  during  pregnancy,  after  pregnancy,  to  try  and  help 
then  work  out  their  own  solutions. 


I 
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Dcrderian:  Recently  there's  been,  again,  quite  a  bit  of  controversy  over  bussing, 
and  integrating  the  schools.  How  does  the  board  react? 

Hardy 2     Well,  that 'a  a  long  subject.  Point  one,  I  guess,  we  have  a  court 

decision,  the  ^fT?  W*ytrr\     decision,  which  is  being  appealed  up 
to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and  nay  vail  go  to  the  U.S.  Suprea*  Court. 
tailing  us  that  we  must  integrate  all  our  schools  not  to  be  wore 
than  fifteen  percent  off,  above  or  below,  the  ethnic  composition  of 
the  Entire  school  district.  For  simplification  purposes,  that 'a 
2 AS  black,  221  percent  Chieano,  6Z  Asian,  and  the  balance  so  called 
"other  white."  I've  left  out  the  African  Indian.  He's  .15  or 
something.  To  do  what  with  every  one  of  our  schools,  ia  an  impossible 
task.  So  that 'a  why  it's  being  appealed.  Because  every  year  you'd 
have  to  move  ao  Many  children  to  keep  keeping  this  specific  ratio 
in  effect. 

So  skipping  the^JLWiS^   decision  for  the  wment,  1  do 
believe  in  bussing  children  if  I'M  certain  that  there's  going  to  be 
a  good  educational  process  for  them  at  the  and  of  the  line.  In  other 
words,  desegregation  is  moving  bodies,  integration  ia  having  something 
happen  between  the  bodies  after  they're  noved.  Up  to  now,  within 
this  district,  we  have  bussed  young  people  for  integration  purposes 
only  where  parents  have  wanted  it,  where  we've  had  time  to  go  into 
the  receiving  school  and  find  enough  white  or  Anglo  parents  in  that 
school  who  also  want  it.  So  that  every  child,  black  child  or  Chicane 
child,  coving  into  that  white  skbool  will  have  aort  of  a  fairy 
godmother,  vo  in  case  she  be cooes  sick,  or  there's  a  diaaater  of  any 


' 
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uardy;      kind,  that  white  mother  takes  over  that  child.  There's  a  sense  of 

responsibility.  Nov.  to  try  and  do  that  with  the  nuaber  of  children 
we  have  is  impossible.  A  hundred  percent,  I  mean. 

Six  years  ago,  raost  of  the  speakers  before  the  board  who  were 
Hegro,  six  years  ago,  were  in  favor  of  integration.  Within  the  last 
two  years  the  speakers  who  are  black,  and  I  use  those  words  on  purpose, 
the  Hegro  normally  being  the  middle-class,  upward  nobility,  ambitious, 
person  and  the  black  being  the  person  who's  trying  to  find  his  own 
identity.  The  black  speaker*  don't  want  it.  They  consider  it  insulting 
to  say  that  their  children  can  only  learn  if  he's  sitting  by  a  white 
child.  And  BO re  and  sore  they've  been  saying,  "What  we  want  is  out 
standing  schools  of  our  own." 

The  Chicano,  the  Mexican- American,  has  never  been  very  big  on 
wanting  integration,  because  they  like  their  ifown  cultural  heritage, 
sort  of  feeling.  So  that  there  are  so  many  complex,  different  feelings 
on  this  whole  subject  among  different  ethnic  groups,  that  to  say  that 
there  is  any  one  solution,  I  think  is  wrong.  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced  that  we  should  aake  it  possible  for  any  Negro  or  black  or 
Chicano  student  to  go  to  any  school  he  wants  to  go  to  and  we  provide 
the  transportation,  but  that  to  say,  to  Mr.  Conzales,  "Your  child  has 
to  go,"  if  he  doesn't  want  it,  I  find  is  almost  going  back  to  the 
days  of  slavery,  when  we  could  push  the  sinorities  around.  And  this 
I  resist. 

So  you  see,  I've  given  you  a  very  uncertain  answer,  because  I 
don't  think  that  there  is  any  one  specific  solution.  And  I  think  for 
sons  children,  there  is  great  advantage  to  being  soved  half  an  hour 
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Hardy:      away  Into  a  white  school.  For  a  vary  aby  child  ha  night  ba  ao  over 

whelmed  chat  ha  Just  would  dry  up  and  not  learn  at  all.  And  alaost  on 
an  individual  baaia  I  think  these  decisions  have  to  ba  nada. 

For  my  own  children,  1  always  saw  to  it  that  they  wnt  to  Integrated 
caapa  and  intagratad  school,  because  I  believed  in  it  and  I  fait 
that  it  waa  an  experience  that  X  wanted  than  to  have.  But  I  can't 
daclda  for  somebody  « lee's  children  with  quite  aa  much  security  aa 
I  could  for  By  own. 

Dardarian:  T  Irnov  jov  hsrs  in  leave  hut  Juat  aae  last  rnie-*-*-^. 

Hardy:     .  U'a^all  rigl»*.  tfe  haw  atreur  tra  *linitaa.  ydbdJy  ?et»  dowa  in  ttoa. 

Derderian:_- Ob, — {laughing} — B*T^n^13'  "^fT*  hjit  httn  r?_vrll ,  Jir1kV»vgl"*«T'  the  sixties 
there  waa  an  influx  in  child  enrollment  in  the  schools,  and  now 
-recently  it* a  taparad  off,  and  it1 a  on  a  decline.  Do  you  foraaaa 
any  changes  beaauae  of  this? 

Hardy:      Wall,  in  our  district,  our  declining  enrollment  of  course  ia  largely 
in  San  Fernaddo  Valley,  where  all  tha  aero-space  industry  waa.  This 
means  that  wa  are  declining  in  white  enrollnent,  or  aa  tha  census 
puta  it,  tha  'other  white."  But 'we 're  not  ddaclining  in  black  or 
Chieano  enrollment,  and  we're  actually  increasing  in  Asian  enrollment 
with  tha  change  in  tha  immigration  laws. 

Tha  thing  that  bothara  me  about  it,  ia  I  don't  lika  to  aaa  any 
large  urban  city  turn  into  a  minority  city,  aa  Naw  York  to  a  large 
extant  has  dona,  aa  Philadelphia  has  dona,  and  ao  forth.  I,  you  know, 
kaap  hoping  that  aonahow  it  will  level  off.  Now,  whether  or  not 
tha  incraaalng  enthusiasm  for  paopla  Uniting  their  families,  aa 
part  of  the  ecology  movement  and  serf or thy  will  begin  to  affect 
tha  minority  families  aa  much  as  it's  affecting  tha  Anglo  families  ia 
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Hardy.      a  question  that  I'm  not  sure  about.  because  th«r«  again  you  gat  tha 

opposite  point  of  view  of  eartaln  black  leaders  at  laaat  that  tale  la 
try Ins  to  kill  off  tha  raca  and  trying  to  hold  the*  down,  and  ao  forth. 

But  Z  think  Inevitably  in  tha  next  tan  or  f iffaan  years  people 
will  begin  to  real! me  that  ttare  ia  no  longer,  since  they  don't  live 
on  a  fara,  tha  noec  pridafol  thing  in  tha  world  to  have  eight  children 
to  aUov  off,  and  that  if  they  could  do  no  re  for  laaa  children  that 
thia  would  help.  And  maybe  va'll  stabilise. 

I'n  happy  to  have  a  breather  aa  far  aa  our  aehoola  are  concerned, 
because  t  think  we  can  begin  concentrating  on  quality  education 
iaataad  of  always  running  to  catch  up  with  tha  birth  rate.  But  I  am 
worried  about  whether  tha  district  ia  going  to  tip,  by  loaiag  many 
«ore  Anglais  than  we  do  other  ethnic  groups. 

Dardariant  Would  you  know  offhand  tha  tatio  between  BOA  and  woman  teachers 
and  ad&inistrators  la  city  school*? 

Hardy;      Ho,  I  have  no  idea.  I  would  guaas,  aa  far  aa  administrators  are 

concerned,  that  it 'a,  at  tha  elementary  level,  fattly  —  let 'a  say 
sixty  percent  aen  and  forty  percent  woman.  At  tha  secondary  level, 
it  ia  tsuch  closer  to  ninety-/  tan.  But  aa  to  tha  number  of  teachers, 
1  have  no  idea  about  that.  Mora  and  mare  men  are  going  into 
elementary  teaching,  which  ia  interesting,  and  pleases  ma  because 
I  think  that  tha  mala  imaga  to  tha  small  boy  ia  vary  important. 
Especially  tha  mala  imaga  who  la  interesting  and  gentle  and  doesn  t 
isve  to  hit  people  to  gat  their  attention!  But  that  means  that 
more  and  more  elementary  principals  are  becoming  man,  because  they 
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Hardy:     make  more  money.  So  they're  nor*  likely  to  try  and  wove  up  tha  admlni: 
trative  channel,  where  in  tha  past  most  elementary  principal*  were 
women.  So  1  think  we  aay  be  going  too  far  tha  other  direction,  and 
va  naad  acre  laadarabip  women,  aa  1  said  earlier. 

Dardarian:  -Mail,  I  oaa't  think  of  aujUiiug  alia  tight  uuw.  I  want  to  thank  you 


vary  much.  You've  been  very  helpful  and  I'm  aura  everyone  la  going 
to  banafit  by  this. 

Hardy:     Wall,  I'd  Ilka  to  just  add  that  I  really  wish  that  acre  women  would 
gat  into  political  action  of  some  kind  or  another.  Whan  you  aaa 
other  countries,  even  Japan,  tha  leadership  role  that  women  play 
there,  and  certainly  in  Russia,  women  doctor*  and  ao  forth  and  so  on, 
in  this  country  —  X  don't  understand  it.  One  of  tha  thing*  that 

really  bugs  me,  blows  my  Bind,  are  tha  old  women's  colleges,  Bryn 

of 
Mawr,  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Radcliffe./the  Eaatarn  seaboard, 

where  for  five  generations  they've  been  educating  woven,  theoretically 
tha  most  up-and-coning  women  that  were  axound,  because  those  war* 
the  ones  that  bothered  to  go  to  college  in  those  daya.  Mot  one  of 
then  ha*  a  woman  president.  Mow,  what  in  tha  world?!  Now,  where  1* 
all  that  leadership  that  those  colleges  produced? that  none  of  then 
have  a  woman  president?  And  where  have  wa  sort  of  dropped  tha  ball, 
ainca  we've  bean  given  tha  education,  those  who  wanted  it  to  a  very 
large  degree  have  been  given  the  opportunity.  Too  many  woven,  it 
seems  to  ma,  sit  around  complaining  of  what  they  don't  have  instead 
of  going  out  and  getting  it.   (Period,  exclamation  point.) [I  I] 
Derdariani  That's  •ei'j  true. 

[End  of  Interview.) 
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WOMEN  IN  POLITICS 

.. 


Interview  With 

Mrs.  Colleen  M.  Hartman 
Councilwoman,  Hidden  Hills,  Ca. 


By  Rochelle  Grossman 
May  17,  1972 


INTERVIEW  WITH  COLLBBN  K.  HARTHAN 

Grossman  i   This  is  an  Interview  conducted  with  Mrs.  Colleen  M*  Hart- 

man*  member  of  the  Hidden  Hills  City  Council*  Mrs* 
Hartman  is  currently  serving  her  third  year  of  her 
first  term  as  councilwoman .  The  interview  was  conducted 
on  Kay  17,  1972,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Hartman,  Visiting 
grandchildren,  a  clock  chiming  loudly  in  the  background, 
and  the  arrival  of  her  children  home  from  school  are 
responsible  for  the  interruptions  and  noise  on  the  tape. 


Grossman i 
Hartman i 

Grossman i 
Hartman i 


Grossman i 
Hartman i 
Grossman: 
Hartman i 


Mrs.  Hartman,  what  public  office  do  you  now  hold? 
I'm  a  city  councilman  in  the  city  of  Hidden  Hills. 

Is  this  your  first  term? 

Yes. 

How  many  years  do  you  have  left  to  serve? 

Two  more.  I  have  been  on  two  years,  and  there  will  be 

two  more. 

Have  you  ever  held  any  other  public  office? 

NO. 

What  was  it  that  first  decided  you  to  run  for  city  council? 
Well,  it's  a  small  community,  and  we  have  two  community 
associations  that  govern  part  of  the  city,  and  about 
twelve  years  ago  I  was  a  member  of  the  community 
association,  and  at  that  time  we  decided  to  form  a  city, 


• 

• 


. 
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Hartmani    and  I  worked  In  the  group  that  formed  the  oityt  And  after 
the  city  was  formed,  we  had  some  erfcremely  capable  men 
serving  on  the  city  council,  and  over  the  years  they  began 
to  move  or  something  like  that*  There  was  a  vacancy,  and 
because  I'd  always  been  Interested  and  am  still  interested 
in  how  a  city  runs  and  what  makes  it  function,  I  decided 
to  run. 

Grossman  i   Were  there  any  factors  in  your  educational  background  or 

your  civic  background  that  you  thought  qualified  you  to  run? 

Hartmani    Oh,  I've  taken  a  fair  number  of  Poly  Sci  courses,  but 

actually  my  major  in  college  was  nursing.  Usually  people 
don't  consider  that  as  a  background.  I  started  out  as  a 
pre-med  and  during  World  War  II  switched  into  nursing. 
My  dad  was  killed  during  the  war.  But  I've  always  been 
Interested  in  politics,  Just  as  an  Interest,  whether 
It's  state  or  federal  or  local,  it  really  doesn't  matter 
much  to  me.  It's  the  most  fascinating  field  that  I  can 
see,  frankly.  But  as  far  as  really  having  anything  In  my 
background  other  than  interest,  there  is  none. 

Grossman  t   When  you  were  young,  did  you  ever  see  a  time  when  you  would 
be  in  politics  yourself? 

Eartman»    No,  I  was  really  mostly  Interested  in  science  and  scientific 
type  things,  and  wanting  to  be  a  physician  and  ending  up 
being  a  nurse.  I  married  a  physician.  We  worked  on 
different  projects  that  are  community  oriented,  but  most  of 
that  is  a  medical  type  thing,  not  a  sociological  or  political 
aspect • 

Grossman  i   How  did  your  husband  react  to  your  decision  to  run? 
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Grossmani       I  don't  really  think.     I  mean,  you  know  —  we've  always 
funftloned  In  the  area  of  what  I  wanted  to-  do.     My  son  was 
a  little  more  against  my  running.     I  have  a  boy  who's 
eighteen*     He  was  sixteen  at  the  time  that  I  ran. 
Because  they  were  all  men  running  against  me  he  said 
"Idon't  think  you  ought  to  run,  because  I  don't  think  you 
can  be  elected."     We  sort  of  laughed  at  that,  and  then, 
when  I  was  elected,    I  said,    "See."     [laughter] 

Hartmani         How  did  your  friends  react  to  your  decision  to  run? 

Grossmani       Well,   two  or  three  of  my  friends,  actually,  were  pushing  me 
to  do  it.     With  those  —  of  course,   they  were  in  favor. 
Nobody  that  I  can  remember  made  any  comment  that  a  woman 
shouldn't  run.     In  fact,   interestingly  enough,  now,   of 
course  they  were  women  who  wrote  the  articles,  but  two  or 
three  of  the  local  papers  here  carried  articles  about  that 
fact  that  we  were  having  a  campaign,  and  the  fact  that  I 
was  running,  and  saying  how  much  it  really  would  help  to  have 
women  involved.     Sort  of  Jokingly  kidding  about  Women's 
Lib,  that  type  of  thing.     But  the  comments  were  very  favor 
able.     I  mean,   they  weren't  negative.     Members  of  the  city 
council  were  quite  in  favor.     But,   I  had  worked  ondifferent 
committees  for  the  city  council  throughout  the  years  before 
I  ran. 

Grossman «       You  said  that  when  you  ran  you  were  running  against  g^n  men. 
^hat  was  that  campaign  like  for  you? 

Hartmani         Well»  actually,  we  discussed  what  we  felt  were  the  policies 
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Eartmani    that  the  city  should  follow,  and  some  of  us  had  different 
notions  of  what  were  the  rules  that  we  should  run  by. 
We  were  —  really,  It  wasn't  too  difficult  a  campaign,  and 
the  fact  that  the  area  is  small,  most  everyone  —  well, 
they  almost  all  of  them  know  each  other  —  more  or  less* 
Not  well,  but  it's  a  typical  small  town. 

Grossman  i   Was  the  campaign  difficult  for  you  in  terms  of  time  or 
moaay  or  the  energy  you  had  to  put  into  it? 

Eartmant    No,  because  it  is  so  small*  We  had  two  tvon  hall  type 
meetings  that  really  weren't  well-attended*  Mostly,  I 
think  the  campaigning  was  done  by  —  somebody  had  a 
question,  they  called  you  up  an  the  phone*  Sometimes  that 
was  Inconvenient.  They'd  catch  you  right  in  the  middle 
dinner  or  something  like  that*  I'm  sure  that  everyone  had 
the  same  type  of  thing.  But,  other  than  that,  there  was 
nothing  that  was  particularly  difficult  about  It. 

Grossman  i   Did  you  family  help  you  any  during  your  campaign? 

Eartman:    No,  not  particularly.  The  two  meetings  that  I  referred  to, 
we  had  to  speak  there,  and  my  husband  listened  to  what  I 
had  to  say,  and  commented  about  it,  what  he  thought*  But 
most  of  it  you  did  yourself.  As  I  say,  it  isn't  as  though 
you're  in  a  large  city  where  you  campaign  many  places 
among  a  lot  of  strangers.  Aoletpeople  knew  you  here  than 
didn't,  and,  you  know,  when  they  asked  a  question  it  was  on 

a  first  name  basis,  and  more  or  less  knew  exactly  what  they 
figured  you'd  answer,  anyhow.  [Laughter[ 
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Grossmani 


Kartman : 


Grossman  i 


Eartman i 


Grossmani 

Hartman  i 

Grossmani 

Eartmani 


you  make  any  effort  to  stress  the  fact  that  you  were  a 
woman  or  to  avoid  the  fact  of  it? 

Neither  one,     As  I  say,  again,   I  don't  think  that  there  was 
a  question.     Everyone  knew,  my  first  name  bfcing  Colleen, 
it's  obvious.     It  isn't  as  though  I  have  a  name  like 

Josephine,  where  I  could  be  called  Jo,   or  anything.     It  was 
pretty  straight  forward. 

Did  you  make  any  effort  to  address  yourself  to  issues  that 
might  be  of  more  concern  to  women  —  issues,   perhaps, 

concerning  their  children,   safety  of  children,  and  things 
of  this  nature? 

Not  anymore  than  the  men  do.     In  fact,   I  think  a  couple  of 
the  men  were  more  concerned  about  safety  than  I  am,   for 
insance.     You  know,  we  have  the  gate  guard,  and  things ,  and 
I  don't  feel  he's  worth  anything  as  far  as  protection. 
Well,    some  of  the  men  do  feel  that  he  is.     My  feeling  is 
that  he  makes  a  good  traffic  control  officer,  but,   period. 
You  know,   if  somebody  were  going  to  rob,  or  do  anything  like 
that,   I  don't  think  he's  worth  anything,       Andf   of  course, 
I  did  state  that  during  the  campaign,  and  three  of  the  men 
violently  disagreed  on  that.     They  claimed  they  felt  more 
safe  leaving  their  wives  when  they  went  on  business  trips, 
and,   of  course,    I  disagree  with  that. 

When  you  were  elected,  were  you  the  first  woman  elected  to 
the  council? 
Fes. 

How  were  you  received  by  the  men  on  the  council? 
Oh,  as  I  said,   I  had  worked  on  committees  with  them  before, 
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Eartman i 


Grossman  t 
Eartman  t 


so  I  knew  them  all*  I  think,  you  know,  they 

and  they  aocept  it  for 

what  it  is.  The  only  thing  that  I  can  say  that  ~  I  think 
it  was  the  second  meeting  I  was  on  the  council,  the 
highway  comAlsslon  came  to  show  the  Jilans  for  the  freeway 
as  it  was  passed.  There's  going  to  be  an.  exchange  here 

in  front  of  Hidden  Hills.  They  were  making  a  large  bridge 

California 
to  cross  the  freeway  to  go  to/Edison  property  which  will 

change  our  entrance,  also. 

There  were  a  group  of  men  standing  outside,  and  when 
I  walked  in,  one  of  them  remarked,  "Well,  the  secretary's 
here."  Kaybe  we'd  better  go  in."  And,  of  course,  I  wald 
nothing  and  Just  walked  in.  But  that  type  of  remark  is, 
I  think,  the  most  females  come  up  against.  Most  —  I  think 
women,  too,  feel  that  if  there's  a  woman  Involved,  she's 
going  to  be  taking  the  notes. 

How  do  you  usually  react  to  statements  like  that? 
I  think  they  work  in  a  woman's  favor  frequently,  because 
usually  if  you  react  poorly  to  something  like  that  I'm  sure 
you  can  be  up  tight  many  times,  but  I  think  if  you  react 
well  to  that  type  of  thing  you  can  use  it  to  your  advantage. 
A  lot  of  time  being  a  female  you  can  ask  what  appears  to  be 
an  absolutely  ridiculous  question,  and  maybe  get  an  answer  ~ 
maybe  be  ignored,  but  frequently  make  the  point  that  you 
want  to  make  from  the  dumb  female  approach  rather  than 
from  the  — 
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Grossman t        Once  you  were  elected,   was  there  any  reaction  from 
the  public  at  large  or  from  the  press? 

Kartmani          No,    I  don't  think  so,  none  that  I  know  of,   anyhow, 

I'm  sure  you  get  the  usual  comment  that,   you  know,    "women 
are  busy  bodies,"  or  whatever.      But  other  than  that,    I  don't 
think  so. 

Grossman  i       About  how  much  time  a  week  do  you  spend  on  council  business? 

Kartmani          Oh,    Just  a  few  hours,   really,   because  we  have  a  city  clerk 
who  takes  care  of  most  of  the  things,   but  we  have  —  for 
Instance  right  now  we're  discussing  — -  we  have  a  strange 
arrangement*     We  have  a  viscious  leash  law.     In  other  words, 
if  a  dog  is  not  viscious,   he  can  run  free.     There  has  been 
a  little  bit  of  problem  and  we  have  been  studying  what  other 
communities  have  done  to  enforce  the  leash  law,   or  not  to  — 
that  type  of  thing.     When  it  comes  to  something  like  that, 
I've  read,    oh,   I'd  say  maybe  since  the  last  meeting,   which 
was  the  first  of  this  month,   an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half 
a  day  the  things  I  can  find  in  libraries,   or  what  have  you. 
The  city  of  Rolling  Hills,   for  Instance.      I  went  down  there 
to  talk  to  them,   how  they  enforce  theirs ,   that  type  of 
thing.      It   just  depends  on  how  interested  I  am  in  an  issue. 
How  much  background  you  need  to  know.     Whether  or  not  you're 
dealing  with  something  —  an  emotional  problem,   in  which 
you  might  spend  a  lot  more  time  telling  someone  to  relax 
than  actually  doing  anything,      I  think  background  is  the 
hardest  thing  to  come  by,   because  you  have  to  really  sort 
of  seafcch  it  out.     We  don't  have  assistants  and  that  type 
of  thing  whioh  you  would  In  a  larger  city  —  to  go  find  it 
for  you. 
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Earbman  i          We  research,   and  then,   what  ever  you  think  Is  necessary. 

Grossman  i       Do  you  feel  that  the  men  on  the  council  do  about  the  same 
amount  of  work  as  you  do? 

Hartmani          Some  of  them  do,   and  some  of  them  don't.     Some  of  them  are 
—  well,   we   Just  have  two  new  members,   so  I  really  don't 
know  how  they're  going  to  be,    but  the  ones  in  the  years 
past  I  think  probably  tended  to  do  maybe  a  little  less. 
Many  times  because  they  were  so  Involved  in  their  own 
occupations,   or  professions,   or  whatever,   but  some  of  them 
have,   you  know  —  one  of  the  men  who  was  Just  defeated  was 
a  lawyer,   and  he  had  a  fairly  good  background  in  the  legal 
aspects  of  different  things  which  I  don't  have,   and  you 
Should  have  to  consult  with  —   I  have  a  brother-in-law  who 
is  a  lawyer  —  actually  he  teaches  constitutional  law. 
He  can  usually  answer  my  questions,   but  sometimes  if  they're 
detailed  city  questions,   then  I  have  to  —  I  hate  to  call 
the  city  attorney  because  then  we  have  to  pay  for  the  time. 
So,   we  usually  get  opinions  without  having  to  really  resort 
to  it  uAtil  we  finally  decide  approximately  where  we  want 
to  go,   then  we  resort  to  our  own  city  attorney  and  have  him 
give  a  final  —  this  will  be  legal  or  it  won't. 

Grossman  i        Do  you  think  that  being  a  woman,   and  not  having  to  worry 

about  a  Job  or  profession,   that  you  serve  the  community 
better? 

Hartman:          Oh,   yes.     You're  more  available.     If  you  aren't  the  type 

of  person  —  I  think  sometimes  women  get  Involved  in  petty 
type  things,  and  If  you  avoid  that  type  of  Involvement,   I 
think  you  really  have  more  time  to  do  many  of  the  things 
that  should  be  done.     I  think  that's  one  of  the  complaints 
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Hartmani          that  I've  heard  —  not  against  any  particular  person, 

but   just  when  people  discuss  women  in  politics  in  general. 
They  discuss  —  ohf   they  get  too  involved  emotionally,    that 
type  of  thing.     There,    I  think,  my  nurses  training  did  well, 
because  we  learn  that  you  can't  really  become  emotionally 
involved  because  in  nursing  you  can't  do  a  good  Job  if  you're 
emotionally  involved.     You've  got  always  to  do  it  in  a 
professional  point  of  view,   which  helps  here,   too. 

Grossman »        Do  yjou  think  you  might  watch  your  amotions  a  little  more 

closely  than  the  men  to  avoid  appearing  emotional,   to  avoid 
appearing  impractical  or  Illogical  or  irrational,   whereas 
the  men  are  allowed  a  little  bit  of  emotionalism? 

Hartmani          I  don't  know.     Mo,    I  actually  think  they  really  have  certain 
appearances  they  want  to  present,   which  frequently  we  — 
we  have  one  fellow,   and  this  is  unkind  of  remark,   but  he's 
rather  pompous,   and  I'm  sure  that's  because  he  wants  to 
present  this  very  thought  out,   detailed  type  of  thing,   and 
it  really  drives  you  insane.     I  think  it's  much  easier 
Just  to  ~  say,   take  it  off  the  top  of  your  hat,   which  most 
of  them  do,   and  I  think  that's  a  better  way  of  working. 

Grossman:        Does  your  Job  on  the  council  ever  take  you  out  of  the  city? 

Hartmanj          Yes,    I've  had  to  go  into  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,   which 

is,   of  course,    Just  next  doorf   three  or  four  times  —  we've 

had  two  or  three  things  have  come  up  where  we  were  elrfefcer  in 
disagreement  with  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  or  agreement  with 
them,   and  trying  to  work  together.     I've  had  to  go  downtown 
to  Councilman  Lorenzo's  office,   who  is  the  adjacent  council 
man  for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.     I've  also  spoken  to  Warren 
Dom.   who  is  our  supervisor.     And.   of  course,   that  too  is  an 
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Fartman  i    advantage*  Fiany  time  the  men  do  not  have  the  time  to 

go  and  speak  when  the  other  fellow  is  free,  and  I  frequently 
get  asked  to  go  because  I  am  free.  Although  sometimes 
their  occupations  allow  them  enough  leeway  to  do  whatever 
they  want. 

Grossman »   Do  you  ever  find  that  there  is  a  conflict  between  a  council 
duty  and  something  you  want  to  do  at  home?  and  you  have  to 
make  a  choice  as  to  what  to  do? 

Hartmani    No,  because  I  think  once  you  accept  an  outside  obligation, 
whether  it's  council  duty  or  any  other  volunteer  duty, 
you  more  or  less  exactly  know  what  your  obligation  is  going 
to  be,  you  know,  do  it  first.  I  don't  really  think  you  have 
that  problem.  And,  I  think  that  women  are  more  apt,  or 
those  women  who  get  Involved,  they're  more  apt  to  really 
think  along  those  lines,  because  you  consider  what  your 
family  obligations  are  first.  I  don't  thikk  that  you  have 
anymore  conflict  than  men  do  at  all. 

Grossman »   I/hen  you  first  began  to  meet  in  public  session  with  the 
council,  did  you  find  that  there  was  an  accepted  or  an 
unacceptable  way  to  act? 

Hartmant    I'm  not  sure  that  I  know  what  you  mean. 

Grossmani   Did  you  find  that  there  were  certain  unstated  rules,  that 
you  had  to  be  very  dignified,  always  try  to  present 
arguments  logically,  be  very  contained  or  reserved.  Or  do 
you  Just  meet  and  be  yourselves? 

Hartmani    *es,  it's  much  more  relaxed  than  that.  Most  of  our 

meetings  are  not  — -  oh,  I  don't  think  anyone  really  thinks 
out  how  they're  going  to  appear  to  the  outside  world. 
You're  just  more  or  less  Interested  in  whatever  problem  it 
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Is,   and  you  appear  whichever  way  you  really  feel. 

Grossmani        Have  you  found  that  either  sex  Is  more  responsive  to 
certain  Issues  or  to  the  public  In  general? 

Eartmani          I  think  men,   perhaps,   think  that  they  look  at  things 

differently  than  women  do.     I  don't  really  think  they  do, 
But,    I  think  they  like  to  think  they  do.     I  think  we're 
about  the  same  on  response. 

Grossman  t        Do  you  think  that  a  woman  can  bring  any  special  qualifies 

to  the  council,   perhaps  a  certain  sympathy  or  empathy,   or  a 
willingness  to  listen  to  them,   or  patience,   that  the  men 
sometimes  don't  have? 

Kartman  i          Depends  on  the  woman ,   depends  on  the  man  •     I  think  you  can 

get  the  woman  who  Is  Impatient  and  jumps  to  a  conclusion,    Jui 
like  you  get  the  man  who  does.     I  don't  really  think  —  I 
think  that's  more  or  less  a  basic  personality,   feeling 
toward  other  people.     I  don't  think  that  sex  makes  much 
difference  there. 

Grossmani        Have  Individuals  approached  you  with  ppeclal  problems 

because  they  feel  you  will  understand  because  you  are  a 
woman? 

Fartmani          They  have  never  stated  It  that  way,    I  think  perhaps  I've 

got  a  few  complaints  because  they  know  you've  gone  through 
what  they're  going  through.     But,   I  don't  know  that  —  you 
know,   frequently  a  woman  will  call  who  will  have  a  specific 
problem  concerning,   say,   children,  where  they're  going  to 
play  or  do  something,   or  what  the  traffic  —  that  type  of 
thing.     I  think  they  may  call  me  first,  because  they  figure 
I  had  little  children  and  I  sort  of  remember  what  was  happen 
ing  then.      I  don't  know.     It  would  really  be  hard  tote 
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honest  and  say  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  no  matter  who  was 

there,  when  they  want  something  done,  they  call  and  trust  — 

How  do  you  go  about  making  a  decision? 

usually  listen  to  what  the  general  feeling  Is  of  the  people 

who  call  me,  and  I  make  an  effort  to  contact  a  certain 

number  of  people  In  the  community.  I  ask  them  what  they 

think  about  something,  and  then  I  put  that  together  with 

what  I,  myself,  think  about  It,  and  I  come  out  with  what 

I'm  going  to  do. 

What  kind  of  a  role  does  your  husband  play  in  your  decision 

making? 

When  we  agree  we  agree,  and  when  we  disagree  we  disagree. 

I  usually  —  without  asking  him,  know  how  he  feels  on  most 

evertjdng. 

Have  you  ever  been  criticized  by  your  husband  or  your 

children  for  making  a  decision  that  they  disagreed  with? 

Oh  yes,   we  put  in  a  stop  sign  that  they  all  thought  was 

absolutely  idiotic.      I  lon't  know  if  you've  noticed,   as 

you  come  In,   there  are  a  fair  number  of  stop  signs  along 

there,   and  one  of  them  is  a  new  one  that  is  contiguous  to 

an  area  that  will  be  our  new  riding  ring,   In  that  area. 

We  put  a  stop  sign  there  strictly  because,   as  the  traffic 

comes  off,    if  they're  pulling  horse  trailers,   they'er 

going  to  need  a  longer  time  to  make  that  turn.       Right 

now  it  Is  ludicrous,   but  we  figured  when  we  put  the 

road  in  is  when  we  put  the  stop  stgn  In,   or  else  everyone 

will  end  op  getting  a  ticket  in  six  months  because  it 

won't  be  there,   and  people  drive  that  road.     My  son, 
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particularly*   thought  we  were  absolutely  —  had  rocks 

in  our  heads.     My  husband  agreed  with  him,   and  four  of 

my  five  daughters  agreed  with  him.     So,   you  know  —  but 

I  think  they  really  aren't  looking  at  it  in  an  averall 

way.      It's  a  minor  issue,   but  nevertheless,   ZI  don't  think 

anyone  in  the  house  hereagreed  with  me. 

How  do  you  deal  with  situations  like  that? 

How  I  would  If  my  next  door  neighbor  disagreed  with  me. 

They  disagree,   tkejr  them  disagree. 

Do  you  think  that  there's  any  difference  between  the  way 

men  make  decisions  and  the  way  Tfomen  make  decisions? 

:io,  not  really.     I  think  again  it  depends  on  the  people. 

decision 
There  are  people  who  make  a  flHiKiwra   solely  based  on  what 


their  neighbor  is  going  to  think  of  their  decision,  so  if 
they  think  everybody  thinks  it  should  be  green,  green  it 
is.   I  think  most  of  our  council,  or  at  least  the  council 
we  had  before  —  I  really  can't  say,  we've  had  one  meeting  of 
the  new  one  —  but  the  last  council  more  or  less  made  It 
the  same  way. 

How  do  you  go  about  persuading  other  members  of  the  council 
to  your  point  of  view? 

I  think  really,  part  of  it  is  whether  or  not  you  can  present 

they 
arguments  that  you  feel  have  points  that  yan  agree  with. 

I  think  if  they're  completely  in  disagreement  with  your 
point  of  view,  you'll  never  persuade  them,  but  If  It's  a 
minor  disagreement  and  they  feel  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  not  to  vote  that  way  for  some  reason,  and  you  can 
show  them  whefce  it  really  wouldn't  be,  or  where  there  would 
be  an  advantage  in  the  future  or  something,  they'll  usually 
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agree.     But  I  don't  think  you  can  change  their  minds  once 

they're  railly  firmly  committed. 

tto  you  make  an  effort  to  be  extremely  factual  and  logical 

In  presenting  your  arguments? 

Sometimes.      [Laughter] 

Do  you  ever  use  so-called  feminine  vriles  in  presenting  your 

view? 

No,  I  don't  go  to  that  extremeiybut  occasionally  my  husand 

calls  it  feminine  illogio,  that  I  use,  but  frequently 

by  exaggerating  a  problem,  which  I  think  you  tend  to  do 

occasionally,  to  make  your  point,  I  occasionally  take  that 
tact.  I  think  you  can  usually  deal  with  logic.  I  don't 
think  I'd  be  too  successful  at  the  other  method. 

Grossman:   In  the  beginning,  did  other  members  of  the  council  try  to 
take  advantage  of  you  by  persuading  you  to  their  point  of 
view  thinking  that  being  a  woman  you'd  be  the  easiest 
persuaded? 

I  think  that's  not  the  truth  of  counoilmen,  but  I  think 
that's  frequently  true  of  people  who  don't  know  you  who 
come  in  and  attempt  to  put  their  point  of  view  in  front 
of  the  council.  They  sometimes  have  a  point  of  view  that 
they  have  to  maybe  persuade  one  of  —  men,  not  pay  any 
attention  to  the  woman  because  she'll  go  which  ever  way 
the  council  does.  But  you  do  get  that  accasionally,  but 
not  usually  from  people  who  know  you,  because  gou  get  a 
"  reputation  of  either  easily  being  swayed  or  not  easily 
being  swayed,  and  once  you  get  that  reputation,  people 
tend  to  keep  it.  People  tend  to  push  their  point  of  view 
in  the  matter  in  which  they  think  it  will  be  most 
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Grossman «        When  you  were  elected ,   how  were  you  received  by  the  city 

staff? 

Hartmani    Again,  I  had  teorked  with  them  for  a  long  time,  and  they 
were  ertremely  nice 

He  likes  to  envision  himself  as 
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As  a  member  of  the  council,  do  you  have  the  power  to 
appoint  people  to  the  city  staff? 

If  fcpustaff  you  mean  committees  —  dealing  only  in  the 
areas  —  in  nonpaying  jobs,  and  we  do  have  commissions, 
you  know,  like  planning  commission,  traffic  commission,  and 
all  that  type  of  thing.  Many  times  the  mayor  asks  for 
names  and  he  chooses,  maybe  five  or  six  names  will 
be  submitted,  and  he  ehooses  one.  Unless  you're  in  charge 
of  a  committee,  you  usually  don't  appoint  your  own  people* 
so  to  speak.  I  mean,  it's  someone  else  OKs,  or  the  entire 
council  OKs.  appointments.  It  isn't  a  matter  that  you  can 
set  up  a  staff  of  your  own  to  do  it  yourway.  It*s  usually, 
and,  of  course,  I  think  it  should  be,  an  agreement  of  all 
the  council. 

Does  the  council  make  any  effort  to  see  that  the  commissions 
are  sesually  balanced? 

-^ever.   [Laughter]  I  don't  think  it  even  occurs  to  them, 
Do  you  think  it  ought  to? 

,  Well,  in  a  way  I  do,  and  in  a  way  I  don't.  I  would  hate 
to  have  to  eliminate  someone  because  you  had  a  three 
member  council  and  you  needed  another  female  on  it,  or 
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Eartman  i    something!  on  a  three  member  committee  or  five  member 

committee i  and  you  had  to  eliminate  a  good  man  because  you 
•wanted  to  put  a  woman  on.  I  mean,  I  wouldn't  like  to  see 
that  happen,  but  —  I  think  as  soon  as  a  woman  shows 
any  Interest,  at  least  In  this  community,  we  usually  try  to 
set  them  on  something  or  another.  Part  of  that  has  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  It  Is  volunteer  work,  so  I 
think  you  know,  that  they  have  no  hesitation  In  doing  it. 
m  tt's  just  that  I  don't  think  they  ever  think  of  it,  you 
know,  consciously. 
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You  said  in  your  cran  background  you  had  done  a  lot  of 
volunteer  work  in  the  community  and  had  come  to  the  council* 
Id  there  a  difference  in  the  way  women  work  their  ways 
taa  up  to  the  higher  levels  of  government  in  the  community 
than  men  do?     Do  women  have  to  start  with  volunteer  work  and 
the  thankless  tasks  whereas  a  man  can  come  in  suddenly  and 


Ibtehlnketjzat  ifie&hink  men  frequently  do  it  because  they 
feel  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  prestige  from  it,  or 
a  certain  amount  of  —  I  don't  knowt   raally,   I  was  going  to 
say  machismo,   [laughter]  but  I  guess  that  isn't  right. 
But  they  anyhow.       But  I  think  women 

tend  more  to  begin  in  the  volunteer  areas  because  you  do 
have  children,  and  you  are  concerned  with  how  things 

function  for  them,  and  all.     Men  usually  are  concerned  with 
earning  a  living. 

Kow  do  you  keep  in  touch  with  people  of  the  community? 
As  they  say,   it's  a  small  community,  and  frequently  they 
keep  in  touch  with  me  by  telephone.     But  frequently  I  do 
know  the  different  groups  of  people,  and  we  have  quite  a 

diversified  group  in  here,   and  we  have,  for  Instance 
horsemen,  and  we  have  people  who  are  formed  into  a  players 
club,   and  then  we  have  the  three  polotlcal  organizations, 
and  if  you  speak  to  one  or  two  people  in  the  different 
groups,   you  usually  can  find  out  what  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
people  in  that  group  feel  about  a  certain  subject,  and  that 
way,   really,   Just  speaking  to  a  few  people  you  find  out  what 
a  great  many  more  are  thinking.     But  I  think  they  feel 
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pretty  free  to  call  up  and  tell  you  what  they're  thinking. 
I  don't  think 

The  people  who  are  silent  are  usually  satisfied,  they're 
Just  not  saying  anything*     Because  it's  so  easy  to  say 
something*     It  isn't  like  you're  in  a  large  city,  and  who 
would  you  say  it  to?    And  if  you  wote  a  letter,  where 

would  you  write?     Here  we  hare  our  own  community  directory 

which  is  put  out  about  once  every  year  or  year  and  a  half. 
It  has  everybody's  name  on  it,  and  their  telephone  number,  a 
and  in  the  front  of  it  it  tells  who  the  city  council 

members  are,  and  the  different  presidents  of  different  clubs 
are,  and  I  think  they  more  or  less  just  dial  the  phone. 
How  has  the  local  press  reacted  to  you  since  you've  been 
elected? 

Oh,   I  think  they  ignore  most  of  what  the  city  does*     We 
aren't  really  that  large,  and  we  haven't  had  any  really 
violent  issues.     Years  ago  when  we  were  becoming  a  city, 
or  during  the  unification  of  the  school  district,  there 
were  a  lot  of  really  violent  feelings  on  some  of  these 
things,  and  incidentally,  our  school  district  board  has 
two  women  who  have  served  on  that  for  a  number  of  years 
and  done  an  excellent  job*     I  think  that  overall,  the 

community  isn't  anti  having  women  serve  in  those  things,   in 
those  areas* 

Eow  have  you  reacted  to  being  at  the  disposal  of  the  public? 
I  think  we  always  have  been*     As  I  told  you,  my  husband's 
a  physician,  and  you're  at  the  disposal  of  the  public*     You 
have  calls  in  his  practice,  you  know*     Of  course  now  ha 
has  two  partners,  but  originally,  when  he  opened  up 
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Kartmant  practice,   he  was  on  call  every  night.     So  anytime  —  all 

during  the  day  the  phone  rang.     So  I  think  by  personality 
you're  more  or  less  used  to  that.     If  It's  a  serious 
pro&kn  It  doesn't  bother  me  what soever.     Occasionally 
I'll  be  a  little  bit  short  with  someone  who  is  being 
petty  or  unreasonable. 

How  has  being  in  politics  affected  your  marriage? 
Not  at  all. 

Has  it  affected  your  family  life  at  all? 
No,   I  wouldn't  say  so.     We  all  have  a  great  Interest 
in  politics.     We're  all  avid  news  listeners  and  go  in 
to  a  political  party  and  have  worked  for  different 
candidates*     I  think 

four  children  each  one  of  them  registered,   or  twenty-one 
depending  how  long  ago.     Ky  other  two,  one  sixteen  and 
one  fourteen,   of  course*  aren't  registered.     And  that  was 
something  they  did  without  my  pushing  them.     They've 
been  Interested* throughout. 

Have  your  children  ever  expressed  any  feelings  that  they've 
been  happy  that  you've  been  so  Involved  in  politiost  or 
that  they  wish  you  hadn't  been? 

Eartmanj  No,  I  think  they're  Interested  In  politics,  and  because  of 

- 

that  you  become  Interested,  really,  In  the  mechanics  of 
how  things  work.  Because  I  think  that's  one  of  —  I'm 
giving  my  soap  box  speech,  practically  —  but  I  really 
think  it  should  be  taught  in  school,  exactly  how  things 
function,  because  I  think  most  people  have  no  notion. 
They  think  you  snap  your  fingers  and  it  magically  gets 
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to  operate  under,  and  how  the  state  and  the  county  and 
everyone  else  involved  has  set  up  certain  guldllnes  that 

really  hem  you  in  on  each  side  in  your  ways  to  function* 
Do  you  think  that  any  of  your  children  will  go  into 
politics? 

I  don't  think  so.     My  oldest  daughter  is  married,  my 
second  one  is  working  for  her  master's  degree  in  Slavic 
studies f  my  third  one  is  at  the  university  hospital  be 
coming  a  nurse  t  my  next  one  graduates  from  highsohool 
this  year  and  wants  to  be  a  physician,  and  so  does  the  two 
younger  ones* 

So  they  picked  up  on  the  medical  background. 
So  the  medical  background  is  their  bigger  interest  — 

bigger  educational  interest*     As  I  sayt  they  do  work  in 
political  parties,   so  it  isn't  as  though  they  don't 
have  an  Interest,   but  I  think  it  will  be  an  avocation,  not 

a  vocation. 

Has  being  in  politics  affected  your  social  life  at  all? 
;o,   other  than  a  few  times  I  haven't  been  able  to  attend 
a  party,  but  other  than  that,  no* 

What  about  your  private  life,  your  hobbies,  or  the  things 
you  would  like  to  do  that  you  might  not  have  time  for? 
No,  I  think  you  can  organize  things  to  fit,  and  it  doesn't 

take  up  that  much  time. 

Have  you  ever  experienced     any  conflict  between  your  role 
as  a  member  of  a  somewhat  powerful,  decision-making 

organization,  and  your  role  as  a  wife  and  mother? 
No,  not  really. 
Has  serving  on  the  council  been  different  from  what  you 
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expected  It  would  be? 

Oh,  I  think  as  I  mentioned,  the  different 

that  you •  re  hemmed  In  by*  I  think  that  part  has  been 

different. 
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Do  you  think  It  has  changed  you  as  a  person  In  any  way? 
No* 

Bouyou  have  any  different  Ideas  about  ho*  governments 
should  operate  now  that  you're  on  the  council? 
Well,   I  think  your  tendency  Is  to  change 
I  think  the  more  participation  you  can  get  by  the  more 
people,   the  better  the  government  can  function.     Of  course, 
I'm  not  sure  that  I  know  how  ones  goes  about  doing  that. 
But,   other  than  that,   I  notice  that  the  things  that 
concern  people,  they  seem  to  ~  a  meeting  that  has  something 
that's  of  vital  concern  to  the  average  peron,  we'll  have 
a  large  attanftanae,  and  on  a  meeting  that  has  nothing 
that  concerns  them,  well,   it's  very,  very  small. 
Hhat  kind  of  issues  have  you  dealt  with  on  the  most  part 
since  you've  been  on  the  city  council? 

Well,  the  two  that  we're  facing  right  now  are  the  problem 
of  our  leash  law,  fend  the  problem  of  motorcycles.     These 
are  more  or  less  annoyances,  and  they're  Just  about  the 
same,   I  think,  throughout  the  county.     Open  land  and 
motorcycles  sort  of  attract  each  other.     And,  of  course, 
we  have  a  fire  hazard.     Kany  of  the  people  who  ride  In 
open  areas  don't  consider  that  at  all.     They  take 
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Hartmani     It  represents  quite  a  problem,  it  really  does.  Of 

course  it  rains  at  the  back  country  back  here*  Over  in 
there,  believe  it  or  not,  when  we  have  rain  is  a  stream 
and  a  waterfall,  and  all  sorts  of  things.  They  really 
wreck  — -  the  deer  —  foodt  and  what  have  you 
with  their  bikes  Just  any  old  place*  Those  have  been, 
really,  the  two  largest  parties  that  we  have  faced,  and 
increased  costs  of  everything  we  do,  particularly  the 


Grossman s    Are  there  any  parobampllshnents  that  you're  particularly 
proud  of?  Things  that  you  have  brought  up  to  the  council 
that  have  been  accepted. 

Eartmanj     No,  actually,  we  have  stayed  —  overall,  at  least  until 
recently,  the  feeling  of  the  council  was  to  have  as  few 
rules  as  you  could  function  successfully  with.  And  not  have 
five  hundred  pages  of  rules  that  no  one  can  enforce  any 
way.   And  I  think  that's  the  most  difficult  thing.  For 
some  reason,  people  think  that  if  you  make  a  law  that 
saysimy  neighbor  can't  do  this,  that  that's  going  to 
immediately  solve  their  problem.  And,  of  course,  that 
never  does.  You  have  to  enforce  whatever  you're  going  to 
make.  It  has  to  be  reasonable,  and  it  has  be  enforced 
euqlly.  I  think  f recently  the  general  public  has  a 
problem.  They  don't  realize  that  If  they  put  a  law  down 
on  the  books  that  it  will  apply  to  them  as  well  as  to 
the  problem  that  they're  looking  at.  I  think  that's 
probably  —  keeping  that  type  of  balance  is  probably  more 
difficult  than  to  do  in  a  community  this  size  than  In  — 
I  don't  think  Los  Angeles  probably  has  that  problem* 


llartman » 


Grossman i 


Hartmani 


Grossman: 
Eartmani 


:rossaan » 

Eartman* 
Grossman  t 
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The  people  can't  oome  and  really  exert  pressure ,  and  that 

type  of  thing  on  the  council. 

What  percentage  of  your  time  would  you  say  you  spend 

actually  dealing  with  the  people  —  try  to  calm  them 

down,   explain  Issues  to  then,   smoothing  things  over*  as 

opposed  to  actually  voting  on  specific  Issues. 

I  think  you  spend  a  lot  more  time  trying  to  explain  what 

you  can  do  and  what  you're  trying  to  do,   than  the  actual 

•voting  or  —  we  meet  once  a  month.     Our  meetings  might 

last  frdta  eight  to  after  midnight.     And  that  really*  is 

the  only  time  that  you're  officially  working.     The  rest  of 

the  time  you're  doing  nothing  that  actually  has  to  do  with 

wfce  council,  or  you're  doing  your  own  research,  your  own 

"background,  or  discussing  with  the  people.     As  I  say  we 

have  that  —  in  contrast  to  a  larger  city  that  meets  dally, 

et  cetera*  a  "bigger  variety  in  what  you  can  do. 

Are  you  financially  compensated  for  your  work  on  the  council 

No  one  is.     The  only  —  the  employees  of  the  city.     In 

other  words  i   the  etfcfcecjbark,  the  guards,  that  type  of 

thing  are  reimbursed  by  the  city.     But  we  felt  when  we 

set  the  city  up  that  it  wasn't  necessary.     I  still 

feel  that.     I  think  the  cost  of  government  is  really  enough. 

Do  you  think  that  politics  is  still  more  or  less  a  man's 

world? 

Do  you  mean  national  or  local? 

In  general. 

I  think  locally  it  has  more  women  working  involved. 

Nationally,  I  think  all  the  women  that  I  know  that  work 

nationally,  work  as  either  secretaries  or 


Eartmant  I  don't  think  the  are  will  be  a  woman  president  for  a 

long  time.     [Laughter]] 
Grossman  i         Do  you  think  that  women  in  politics 

Hartmanj  I  think  you  share  the  problem  that  frequently  people 

feel  that  you  oouldn*t  possibly  know  anything  about  that 
because  you're  a  woman,   which  can.  be  a  little  bit  irrigating 
We  were  talking  about  the  problem  of  particularly 
technical  men  feeling  that  you  don't  have  the  competence 
to  —  oht   for  Instance,  we  have  a  situation  here.     We 
were  putting  In  the  sewers ,  and  they  handed  each  one  a 
set  of  plans  for  the  severs.     Of  course  I  can  read  house 
plans,  that  type  of  thing,  but  sewage  plans  I  had  never 
seen.     So,   I  took  them  to  a  neighbor  who  Is  an  englner 
and  asked  him  to  check  them  over.     He  pointed  out  that 
In  the  area 

the  sewer  went  righ  through  the  storm  drain.     And  so, 
during  the  meeting  I  questioned  this.     I  said,   it  appears 
that  this  goes  through  the  storm  drain.     I  was  Ignored 
completely,  this  was  the  second  meeting  it  was  on  the 
calendar.     Finally,   I  really,  because  I  was  being  completely 
Ignored,    I  asked  for  about  the  forth  time.     And  I  said, 
"You  means  it  doesn't  cut  through  the  storm  drain?"     They 
were  sure  that  they 

If  it  had.     And  then  three  months  later  they  came  back 
and  they  had  to  change  the  level  of  the  canal  because 
it  went  through  the  storm  drain.     And  I  asked  them, 
"How  come,  when  I  asked  the  question,  they  didn't  even 
bother  to  look?     And  the  fellow  after  the  meeting  (an 
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I.'artmani  charming  fellow)   said,    I  Just  assumed  that  you  couldn't 

possibly  have  read  the  plans.     Now  the  other  fellows  on 
the  committee  there  were  lawyers  and  other  things 


Grossman i 


Hartman  t 


Grossman  t 

Eartmani 
Eartmant 
Hartman  t 


and  one  an  engineer*     And  they*   really,   I'm  sure,  hadn't 
bothered  looking  at  It.     I  had  It  checked  by  someone  and 
they  Just  Ignored  me.     Of  course  I  teased  them  later  about 
that  ind  said,    "If  I  had  been  a  fellow,   you  would  have 
looked."    And  he  said*   "Sure,  I  would  have."     You  knowt 
that  type  of  thing  happens,  and  I'm  sure  It  happens  on 
any  council* 

you  can't  do  It,  find  sometiitag 
I  don't  know.     But 

Do  you  feel  there's  anyway  to  combat  that  type  of 
prejudice? 

I  think  the  way  to  combat  It  Is  by  bringing  It  up  and 
planning  not  to  get  caught  once.     I've  noticed  since  then 
that  everytlme  I  ask,   they  check  me  out  right  then  and 
there.     There  Is  no  problem  once  you've  done  It*     Unfor 
tunately,  you  have  to  work. 
Do  you  think  that 
I  think 

Do  you  encourage  women  to  go  into  politics? 
I  would  like  to  see  it  personally,  but  I'm  not  sure  that 


Grossman 


I  really  couldn't  an  Awe  r. 
Do  you  have  any  ideas  about 


'art  nan  i 
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Grossman i 


I  think  part  of  it  is  women's  ideas  of  themselves*  I 

think  that 

you  know,  that  they  wouldn't  vote  for  a  woman,  and  I 

think  really 

I  think  it's  untrue,  but  a  majority 

their  Job 

that  simple* 

As  a  woman  in  polities  do  you  see  yourself  as 


Hartmant 

Grossman i 
Grossman t 

Grossman t 
Hartmani 


Grossman t 
Hartmant 
Grossman i 
Hartmant 


Do  you  think 

I  think  it  does  more  or  less,  but  I  think  that  will 

take  quite  a  while*  I  don't  think 

Oh,  probably.  I  really  can't 

I  enjoy  being  I  like  what  I've  learned, 

and  I  like 
figure  out*  I  like  that  aspect  of  it. 

No,  X  don't  think  so* 

being  a  woman* 

I  think  some  women 
satisfaotion,  but  I  don't  know  that 


Grossman  t 

Hartmant     I  like 


. 


. 
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Eartmani 

talcing  me  seriously 

Grossman  i 

Hartman;     I  doutt  It  really ,  partially 

unfortunately 

There  are  two  things  that 

expect • 
Grossman  i    Thank  you  very  much. 
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Interview  with  Clo  Hoover 
Interviewer:  Christine  Crawley 
Date:  March  JrO,  1972 
Transcribed  by  Jane  Vast 

[Begin  side  on*.] 

Crawley:  This  is  an  interview  vith  Mrs.  Clo  Hoover,  a  councllwoaan  in  Santa 

Monica,  California.  This  interview  is  being  conducted  on  March  20,  1972, 
at  Mrs.  Hoover's  boas  in  Santa  Monica,  Cflifrrnia.  I  an  representing 
Icaaculate  Heart  Collaga  in  their  research  on  Women  in  Politics,  an 
oral  history  projact.  My  name  is  Christina  Cravlay. 

Mrs.  Hoover,  how  many  years  have  you  held  the  office  of  council- 
woman  in  Santa  Monica? 

Uoover:   1  will  be  finishing  my  eleventh  year  this  April. 
Crawley:  How  many  tens  is  thatT 

Uoover i   Three  terns,  and  one  year  of  my  fourth  one.  I  started  out  with  a  two- 
year  unexpired  term,  then  two  sore  four-year  terms  plus  last  year  I 
was  re-elected  for  another  four-year  term. 
Crawley t   How  often  are  the  elections? 
Hoover:    Every  second  year. 

Crawley:   Oh,  I  see.  They're  staggered  terms  then. 
Hoover'.    Right.  So  you  have  ©continuity. 
Crawley i   fo  there's  never  a  whole  new  bloc  of  people  on  the  council.  Right. 

How  did  you  reach  the  deciaion  to  run  for  city  council! 

Hoover:    Well,  we  were  involved,  in  the  city  of  Santa  Monica,  some  few  yeara 
ago,  with  the  threat  of  off-shore  oil  drilling,  and  my  huaband  and  I 


: 
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tioover: 


Crawlay: 
Hoover: 
Crawlay: 
Hoover: 


took  positions  of  leadership,  I  gue»s  one  would  say,  la  opposition. 
Because  of  our  tremendous  success,  and  I  don't  neon  just  ay  husband 
and  myself,  but  those  people  who  rallied  around,  the  success  of  that 
opposition,  which  was  better  than  two  to  on*  by  initiative  ballot,  I 
waa  then  approached  to  seriously  consider  running  for  council.  And 
afte«r  much  soul-  searching  —  and  as  a  Batter  of  fact  after  even 
stating  that  I  wouldn't  do  it,  the  night  previous  to  the  closing  of 
the  filings  by  the  candidates,  my  husband  and  I  war*  sitting  hara 
playing  gin  rummy  and  talking,  and  I  said,  "80  longer  will  wa  oppose 
anything  or  take  any  stand."  And  ha  said,  "what  do  you  mean?"  And 
I  said,  "Vail,  if  we're  not  ready  to  accept  responsibility,  than  I 
don't  think  we  really  have  a  right  to  come  out  publicly  and  oppose 
those  paopla  who  have  accepted  responsibility.' 

So  ha  said,  "Gat  on  the  telephone,"  because  in  tha  meantime  there 
was  a  prominent  attorney  hara  in  tha  city  of  Santa  Monica  that  had 
said,  "I  will  ba  your  chairman,  I  will  gat  a  coanittee  for  you,  I 
will  support  you.  We  will  gat  you  elected."  It  waa  6:00  or  6:15, 
and  I  dialed  his  number,  and  ha  said,  "Hi,  Clo,  I'll  meat  you  at 
9:00  at  City  Hall."  I  said,  "How  did  you  know  it  was  mat"  Ha  said, 
"X  just  knew  you  would  do  it."  And  that  was  my  introduction. 
Was  your  husband  also  asked  by  tha  various  paopla  to  become  a  councilman? 
Yea.  Yes,  ha  was,  but  ha  always  said,  "Mo,  let  my  wife  do  it. 
Is  this  tha  only  public  office  that  you're  ever  -ffetp  / 
Elected  public  office.  Yea.  I've  had  many  other  responsibilities  aa 
president  of  different  organisations.  I  very  fortunately  had  a 
wonderful  experience  some  years  ago  when  the  American  Hospital  Associa 
tion  appointed  ma  as  s  member  of  the  council  on  hospital  auxiliaries 
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aoover.          «nd  for  two  years  i  was  chairman  of  that  council,   and  as  such  traveled  all 
ovor  the  country,  and  sat  In  *ith  too  board  of  trustees,  and  coordinating 
council  Of  the  American  Hospital  Association.     This  of  course  was  a 

volunteer  job.     My  expense  a  won  paid. 

usfW^SD 
Crswley :       liave  700  boon  able  to  eftAayovar  what  you  %jp  from  that  experience  Co 

the  council? 
Hoover:         Too.     I  think  the  very  faet  Chat  X  was  on  the  only  woven  on  the  coordinating 

council,  and  sitting  with  tbo  board  of  trustees  of  a  national  organisation, 

all  MB.  that  certainly  this  did  help  me. 
Crawlay:       Did  you  find  that  in  that  situation  SBM*  the  oon  were  sort  of  queasy  of 

you  being  there? 
Hoover:          Oh  — 

Crawlay:       In  the  beginning?     Before  they  know  you  as  a  person? 
Uoover:         80.     Wall,  no,  with  tho  American  Hospital  Association  it  was  always  a 

woman,  because  you're  reapresenting  hospital  auxiliaries,     gut  1  think 

there's  no  doubt  but  what  they  fait,  Ytfell,  this  is  a  vooan.     We  tolerate 

this  situation."     But  I  think  after  my  two-year  service  aa  chairman  I 

did  earn  their  respect. 
Crawloy:       **Btaf*a^c^***t&Sf**i**^=&*3*+*f*iC3S&*~***+1'**  —  what  waa  your 

background  that  you  thought  specifically  qualified  you  for  councilwowm? 


Hoover i         Vail,  I  think  the  fact  that  I  waa  ao  active  in  the  comunity  in  various 
organizations,  serving  oa  the  various  boards  and  cotwltteea  throughout 
tlie  city  of  Santa  Konica.     Vo  ara  highly  organised  in  Santa  Monica.     Z 
don't  know  whether  you  realise  it  or  not.     One  of  tan  thinks,   "liow  can 
wo  support  another  organisation?"  and  yet  they  keep  coming  along.     Z 


Hoover: 


Crawley : 
Hoover: 

Crawley : 
Hoover: 


Crawley: 
Hoover : 
Crawley : 


was  very  active  with  Red  Cross,  Conmunity  Chest,  and  past  president 

of  the  Santa  Monica  Hospital  Auxiliary,  and  a  founder-president  of 

the  Rehabilitation  Center,  and  things  of  that  kind,  which  threw  ne  In 

contact  with  nany  people,  and  almost  in  every  Instance  I  worked  with 

man,  predominately. 

Has  your  education  helped  you  as  a  councilwoman? 

Well,  yes,  I'm  sure  it  has.  I  Bean,  one  does  need  education.  And 

real  experience  also. 

Did  you  go  into  politics  while  you  were  in  school? 

No.  No,  no.  This  cane  after  I  raised  »y  children.  I  have  five 

children,  and  never  would  I  have  believed  that  I  would  have  concerned 

sjyself  in  the  political  arena  other  than  voting,  and  feeling  very 

strongly  about  national  politics,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  never 

did  1  think  that  I  would  participate  actively  on  a  local  level. 

Would  you  have,  if  your  children  had  been  small?  ilil  him  ';•«•§•*? 

Ho.  No,  I  would  not. 


Do  you  think  that  It  would  have  been  possible  for  your  husband  to 
have  taken  care  of  the  children  sometimes  and  you  the  other  tines, 
soaetaing  like  they're  doing  in  Sweden? 

Hoover:    No.  No,  we  didn't  have  that  kind  of  relationship.  We  had  a  wonderful 
marriage,  but  he  was  the  head  of  the  household,  and  that's  the  way  I 
wanted  it  to  be.  But  because  of  his  strength  and  his  knowledge,  I 
think  it  really  helped  ne  be  prepared  for  the  things  that  I  have  since 
done. 

Crawley:   Were  you  right  in  your  analysis  of  the  qualifications  needed  for 
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Cravley:   a  councilwotoan? 

Hoover:    Hot  originally,  but  the  past  two  local  elections,  yea. 

Cravley:   Do  you  feel  that  your  background  waa  sufficient  for  the  city  council? 

Hoover:    I  do.  Tea.  If  one  haa  any  degree  of  intelligence,  and  makes  an  effort 
to  go  out  and  look  over  situations  that  do  arise,  and  are  on  the  agenda 
for  discussion,  there* a  no  reason  why  anyone  couldn't  hold  the  office, 
if  they're  sincere  and  honest  and  really  vent  to  do  a  Job. 

Cravley i   In  your  experience,  ydo  you  think  that  women  are  considered  qualified 
for  this  position  by  the  public  at  large? 

Hoover:    I  think  a  we$ean  has  to  prove  her  qualifications. 

Craw ley:   More  so  than  a  nan? 

Hoovers:   Tee. 

Crawley:D    Did  your  friends  and  family  help  you  to  obtain  your  office? 

Hoover:         Very  much  so. 

Craw ley:       When  you  first  atarted  campaigning,  how  did  you  get  your  votes? 

Hoover:         Well,  I  attribute  the  success  of  ny  original  canpaign  to  the  fact  that 
I  involved  as  many  people  in  the  coosumity  as  possible.     We  had  coffees 
which  aa  you  probably  know  mean  that  avail  groups  of  people  would 
gather  in  someone's  honv  end  you  would  have  the  opportunity  of  ex 
pounding  on  your  theories  and  your  feeling  about  what  should  be  done 
and  accomplished  in  the  coanunity.     Plus  you  had  the  great  opportunity 
of  throwing  it  open  for  questions  and  answers.     It  wee  a  real  two-way 
street;  not  only  did  I  give  out  ny  program,  but  I  learned  froa  the* 
some  of  the  problems  that  they  felt  were  tatenent  within  the  community 
itself. 


, 
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Crawl*? : 


Koover: 


Craw ley i 
Hoover: 
Craw ley : 


Uoover: 
Craw ley: 

Loovor: 
Cr«wl«y . 
aoover: 
Crawl«y ; 
Hoover: 


Crawley . 
Hoover: 


Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  with  the  stereotype  that  vonen  should  stay 
in  the  background? 

Hot  really.     I  think  it  was  there.     I  ran  for  assembly,  60th  district 
assembly,  back  in  '66,   and  1  was  think  that  was  one  of  the  things  that 
defeated  me.     I  only  lost  by  800  and  sone  odd  votes  in  the  primary.     I 
had  no  paper  for  He,  because  1  think  they  didn't  really  vent  a  vosum  in 

Sacranento.     It  vaa  a  deterrent  at  that  ti»a. 

PRttpe 


Do  you  think  that  tihs«M<e*fcs»*e-  a  deterrent? 

Ko,  I  think  X  wae  ahead  of  my  tl»e. 

Do  you  think  that  nov  there  are  More  woven  getting  into  politics  because 

they  feel  that  «*•»  stereotype  has  been  broken  down?) 


Tea,  1  do. 

Was  campaigning  difficult  for  you  in  tares  of  tiae  and  energy? 

Ko,   I  thrived  on  it!     I  just  loved  it. 

Did  your  husband  help  you  in  your  f irat  campaign? 

Oh,   Inddeed  he  did. 

liov  do  you  select  the  issues  on  which  to  focus  the  campaign? 

Well,  in  cowkuaitiea  such  aa  Santa  Monica,  we're  only  eight  square  niles , 

and  it  was  quite  easy  to  choose  several  issues.     Oil  waa  one,  and  has 

been  uictl  —  veil,  up  until  the  Santa  Barbara  apill,  we  were  still 

threatened  by  the  oil  companies,  and  certain  people  within  our  own 

covuounity  for  offshore  oil  drilling.     But  of  course  after  that  apill, 

no  one,  but  no  one.  is  Mentioning  oil  any  nore. 

last's  good,     was  there  hostility  between  you  and  the  other  candidates? 

No,  I  would  never  pamit  that. 
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Crawley:   How  do  you  work  the  precencts? 
Hoover 

Hoover:    We  triad  to  find  someone  In  each  precinct  that  would  ba  responsible  for 
telephoning  and  aetting  up  coffees,  and  of  course  some  of  tha  nan, 
fonar  councilncn,  made  tha  remark  that  —  and  one  especially  that  had 
run  for  re-election  at  tha  aame  tima  that  I  was  running  said  that 
he'd  never  before  head  so  nach  coffee  in  his  life.  They  never  had 
thia  kind  of  a  campaign  until  Clo  Hoover  daeldad  to  go,  and  with  all 
these  coffaa  klatachea  ha  just  didn't  know  whether  ha  could  take 
another  cup  of  eoffaa  or  not. 

But  K  found  the*  vary  exhilarating.  Aa  I  said,  thay  were  two-way 
streets,  aa  far  aa  I  waa  concerned.  I  learned  more  about  «y  community 
by  talking  to  tha  people  in  various  areas  of  tha  community  than  I  had 
by  raading  tha  paper  over  tha  yaara. 

Crawlay:   Did  you  handle  your  asjhnrttising  mostly  by  tha  off fees? 

Hoover:  Wall,  originally  my  husband  insisted  that  I  have  billboards,  and  wa 
did  that  first  tine,  and  I  think  naybe  tha  second  tima,  but  after 
that  1  never  bothered  with  billboards.  I  waa  wall  enough  known.  I 
had  a  record  that  I  could  stand  on,  and  did.  I  found  that  I  had  to 
do  a  ffiinisun  of  advertising,  which  reduced  tha  coat  of  tha  campaign 
tremendously. 

Crawlay:   ThatV  aecause  you  were  an  incumbent? 

Hoover:    That* a  right. 

Crawley:   How  do  you  aalact  close  assistants? 

Hoover:    Close  assistants?  Vail,  it 'a  bean  my  experience,  fortunately,  that 
people  have  come  to  me  and  volunteered  to  help. 


, 


Crevlcy; 
Hoover: 
Crsvley  : 


Hoovar: 


Crawley: 


Do  you  help  appoint  men  to  the  various  cornels* ions? 
Oh,  yea. 

Do  you  find  that  if  there  is  a  womanAup  for  /k>  commission- 
<Ette3ah«=xamv,  and  they  are  both  equally  qualified,  you  would  always 
tend  to  lean  toward  the  woman? 

Well,  if  they're  equally  qualified,  naturally  I'm  going  to  lean  toward 
the  wonan.     And  I  have  been  successful  in  getting  some  appointments 
through.     Of  course  we  have  one  commission  that  requires  that  there 
be  a  majority  of  one  sex  —  it's  a  seven-person  commission.     So  they 
can  only  have  four  man  or  four  woman,  with  the  minority  in  three. 
So  that  one  you  never  have  any  trouble,  because  it* a  in  our  charter. 
But  when  it  cones  to  those  others  —  as  s  matter  of  fact,   1  don't 
believe  we  have  a  woman  on  any  other  board  or  commission,  other  than 
the  library,  and  of  course  there  again  they  realise  that  the  woman 
are  maybe  more  inclined  towards  the  intellectual  —  in  certain  areas. 
I'm  not  saying  that  all  women  are  more  intellectual  than  man.     But 
they  feel  that  that  does  give  it  a  balance  by  having  a  couple  of 


The  tromm  that  I  have  really  nought  to  take  appointments  are  thoao 
that  aay,    tfo,  I  don't  have  the  tiae,"  or  "I  'at  now  beginning  to  think 
about  retiring,  "and  that  sort  of  thing.     Which  ia  a  real  disappointment  , 
because  I  think  thaf  women  do  tend  to  give  a  balance  to  any  cornel**  ion 
or  board,  including  city  councils' 

Definitely.     At  the  beginning  of  your  term,  how  were  you  received  by 
your  fellow  board  momberaT 


.'** 

- 


hoover:          It  was  overwhelming,    tn«  Banner  in  which  they  accepted  me.     They  thought 
I  was  going  to  act  like  *  typical  woman,   the  way  they,  thought  a 
typical  woman  would  act.     I  never  will  forget  when  I  probably  made 
nry  first  notion,  and  if  was  defeated,  and  a  couple  of  tinea  later  I'd 
nake  a  motion  and  it  would  be  seconded,  but  when  the  roll-call  cane 
it  was  defeated.     One  chap  turned  to  M,  and  he  said,  "Now,  Clo,  don't 
let  this  get  you  down.     Just  don't  bother."     I  said,   "Look,  you  can't 
win  then  all.     And  beside*  I'll  COM  back  another  tine  and  I'll  attack 
it  in  a  different  Banner,  and  I'll  finally  get  it  through.     I 'as  not 
worrying."     He  looked  at  M.     He  said,  "Gee.     You  talk  no re  like  a  man 
than  you  do  a  woman!"   (laughter] 

Crawley:       Do  you  feel  that  the  Ben  discriminated  more  against  you  in  the  beginning 
of  your  tern  than  they  do  now  that  they  know  you? 

Hoover:         Ho,   I  think  I  had  more  cooperation  then  than  X  do  now,  because  the 

composition  of  the  council  ttaa  changed  over  the  years.     I  am  the  oldest 
nenberain  years  of  service,   as  wiel  as  in  years  of  age.     I  have  received 
great  support  from  the  cotawmlty  ha  a  whole.     I  have  been  a  very  popular 
menber  of  the  council.     I  don't  Man  that  in  any  "pat  on  the  back" 
manner.     I  think  the  fact  that  I  a*  not  in  a  business  where  I  keep 
business  hours,   that  I'm  available,  I"M  -JU8T  ai  close  to  the  people  as 
my  telephone  is,   to  them.     I'm  always  available.     People  feel  maybe  a  1 
little  closer  to  me,  and  they  do  call  upon  ma  for  —  well,  sometimes  Juat 
to  lend  an  ear  to  their  problem,  and  sometimes  just  giving  them  a 
simple  answer  will  take  care  of  it. 

Because  of  this  kind  of  relationship  with  so  many  people  in  the 
conatunlty,  I  have  in  fact  gained  a  good  reputation  and  enjoyed  a  sense 


• 

. 
") 

. 
. 


lioover:         of  popularity  If  you  will.     We  have  Bomo  younger  nen,  like  your  Junior 
chaaber  of  corner ce  people,  ttea,  who  Just  feel  that  they  know  all  th« 
answers.     There's  resentuent,   there'*  no  queetioa.     1  feel  it* 


Crawley:       IS 


Crew ley  ? 


Hoover: 


Crevley : 


Hoover  i       WP11.  I  Uiluk 


itT     T  -Prr'f  T- 


-M  I'l 


Tf  thurn'i 


IIH  i   t 111111    T's  nut 


i ii.1l    1" 


=  ones  COUNCIL 


Do  you  think  that  the  councilwooen  —  are  you  the  only  councilvpaanT 

fi»w/K  /v\0f\g  -flAte  TO  ttts  c^AWd/L.  -HV^M  tus 

Do  you  fv\   rim  rrirr 


4*  cm  LI  A!  umi**  luea  say  a  HUM  BMU  SST 
I  vould  say  1  did,  the  first  four  or  six  years.     Veil,   let's  say  the 
first  four  years.     Because  I  went  out  personally  and  saw  every  situation. 
I'M  a  little  wore  faoiliar  with  the  eosmolty  now.     You  can  live  in  a 
coGBunlty  for  thirty  years  and  yet  not  know  all  of  the  little  ins  and 
outs  and  problens  and  situations.     But  now  I  don't  have  to  do  the 
hones t~to-goodness  leg  work  like  1  used  to.     I  pretty  itueh  know,  and 
1  can  alwayo  call  sosttone,   if  I  think  it's  inportant,  if  it* a  ecaething 
that  I'n  not  faailiar  with,   than  yes,  I  do  go  out  to  look  at  it, 
inspect  it,  whatever  the  proile*  is. 
How  do  you  get  along  with  your  staff? 


I 
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Hoover: 


Cralwyy  j 
Hoover: 


Craw Icy : 
hoover: 
Crawley : 
Hoover: 


Oh,  very  well.  Mi  have  a  city  manager  that'*  •  little  bit  of  a  problea. 
I  don't  think  he  likee  women,  really,  to  begin  with.  Ke  is  an  autocratic 
typo  of  person.  While  wo  wanted  a  strong  city  manager,  ho  is  prone 
to  sort  of  Just  take  over  and  perform  hie  duties  without  keeping  the 
council  informed.  I  think  that  this  ia  a  mistake,  and  have  so  voiced 
my  opinion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  a  Million-dollar  suit  against 
SMI  right  now. 


What's  that  for? 

Wall,  ha  has  filed  a  suit  against  McDonald-Douglas,  which  I  think  is 
rather  ridiculous.  That's  tha  bread  and  buttar  of  this  community 
over  the  years.  In  that  suit  ha  has  named  a  councilman  vho  is 
presently  serving,  and  than  he  has  individually  sued  two  former  council 
and  myself.  Ue  is  claiming  that  we  contrived  to  embarrass  him  and  causa 
him  loss  of  prestige  and  a  few  things  like  that,  because  we  read  a 
couple  of  letters  of  censure  in  an  open  public  meeting. 
Is  that  allowed 
Ue  has  done  it. 


How  do  you  handle  your  homework, < 
By  making  investigations.  You  probably  ara  awara  of  the  fact  that  whan 
we  receive  our  agenda,  with  tha  items  that  ara  coming  up  for  discussion 
and  decision,  that  we  receive  along  with  that  background  information 
which  the  administration  prepares.  If  I  have  any  questions  about  it, 
then  1  go  out* — I  have  two  choices.  I  can  call  tha  city  manager  and 
question  him  as  to  a  certain  aspect,  or  I  can  go  out  on  my  own,  and 


' 
, 

• 
• 
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hoover:         make  my  own  survey  aad  arrive  at  ay  own  decision. 
Crawley:       la  a  aajorlty  of  the  city  council  In  accord  or  against  the  city 
fcooven         Well,  ha  has  four  solid  voi 

rf  age  agftt  — 


Crawley : 
Hoovar: 
Craw lay : 

hoover: 


Craw lay: 
Hoovar: 


•r? 


r  XHJOW 


So,  It 'a  rather  difficult,  mat  bo,  for  you. 
Tea.     It  la. 

Xa  the  time  that  you  put  la,  ttK3B**e*eaBe=aeJ>s  a  matter  of  conmitaent, 
or  do  you  find  that  it  would  bo  something  else?  earn**} 
Vail,  its*  coradtaent  for  myself.     I  man.  I  have  committed  ayself. 
I  foal  that  when  I  have  offered  ay  services,  to  the  community,  and 
they  accept  it  by  vote,  than  I  an  committed  to  do  a  good  job.     That 
la,  totthe  beat  of  ay  ability*     You  can't  Just  bring  answers  out  of 
the  blue  aky.     You've  got  to  do  your  own  homework. 
Can  you  aamwt  estimate  how  many  hours  you  put  la  to  the  council? 
Oh,  It  would  be  difficult,  because  sometimes  our  agendas  are  so  cut 
and  dried  that  you  open  It  up  aad  look  at  it,  and  you  know  there 'a 
nothing  there  really  tremendously  Important.     That 'a  not  to  say  that 
every  vote  isn't  important,  but  it's  a  routine  kind  of  thing*     Then 
again,  for  instance,  like  right  now  we're  faced  with  a  proposition 
to  develop  our  central  business  district,  to  expand  it  aad  develop  a 
closed  nail,  which  will  take  tremendous  research  and  surveys  and 
soul-searchiaag,  and  getting  a  lot  of  data  and  facto,  and  knowing 
whether  or  not  tola  is  really  an  economical  move  on  our  part.     Mow 
that 'a  going  to  take  a  lot  of  tin*.     It  has  already  started  to  take 
tine.     We;-v*pent  a  half  a  day  down  at  Victor  6e*s)mv£a  office,  where 


, 
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doover:          they  made  the  original  presentation.      We  discussed  it  at  length  last 

Tuesday  night.      I  guess  that  was  an  hour  and  a  haaf  discussion.     There 
was  a  study  session  the  week  previously,  which  took  an  hour  and  a  half 
or  two  hours.      So  this  ia  going  to  be  a  very  t lice-consuming  proposition. 
So  it  really  depends  on  what  the  issue  is. 

Craftley:       How  do  you  apportion  your  tine  if  there  seens  to  be  an  excess  of  material 
to  cover? 

Hoover:         Well,   I  just  dig  in  and  do  it.     We  receive  our  agendas  Thursday  afternoon 
previous  to  the  Tuesday  evening  council  meeting.     So  that  gives  you 
Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday  and  all  day  Tuesday  if  need  be. 

Crawley:       Is  there  an  accepted  way  to  act  during  a  public  session  which  one  mist 
learn? 

Hoover:         Well,  I  think  so.     I  think  that  one  must  conduct  his  or  herself  in  a 
manner  that  you  would  conduct  yourself  In  a  court,  so  to  speak.     With 
dignity.     I  believe  that  you  should  speak -*•  the  issue,  and  you 
should  be  aa  brief  aa  possible.     You  should  keep  personalities  out 
of  it.     Nevar  let  anyone  gat  under  your  akin.     You're  not  there  to 
argue,  you  are  there  to  debate.     If  you  conduct  yourself  aa  a  lady 
or  a  gentleman,   I  think  you're  all  right. 

Crawlay:       Then  do  you  feel  that  there  are  different  ways  for  men  to  act  than 
there  are  for  women? 

Hoover:         Well,  no,  I  don't  think  so.     I  mean,  courtesy  ia  worldwide,  it  should 
be,   and  is  nothing  that's  dalagatad  to  one  aax  above  tha  other. 

Crawlay i       Do  nan  seem  to  have  wore  authority  because   they  have  daapar  voices? 

Hoover:         I  don't  think  they  have  more  authority.     They  try  to  project  more 


• 

• 
' 

• 


Hoover: 


Crawley: 

Hoover: 

Crawlay: 

Koover 


authority,  which  ia  different.     I  have  found  that,  for  instance,  X 
referred  to  ny  original  election,  whan  I  first  want  on  the  council. 
Bow  1  didn't  lot  it  upaet  M  if  I  didn't  got  a  vote  passed.     1  find 
that  if  a  nan  feels  vary  strongly  about  some  proposal  that  ha  makes, 
that  he's  vary  disturbed  if  it  doesn't  go  through.     Sometimes  if 
someone  cones  to  the  podiuu  to  address  the  council,  and  thay  make  a 

kera  of  the  council.  Kales, 


derogatory  remark,  X  find  that  certain 

will  take  tutorage.     They'll  question  the  person,  and  in  some  Instances 

have  bean  vary,  vary  rude.     I  wouldn't  do  that.     i"mw«*oH**=2QSuXSm*». 

because  those  people  have  a  right  to  express  their  opinions,  and  wo 

should  accept  those  opinions  for  what  they're  worth*     Thoy  atay  have 

merit. 

So  than  you  fool  that  the  nan  really  don't  even  take  criticism  aa 

wall  aa  WOM^H? 

Hot  vary  wall.     No.     Mot  vary  well. 

I*  either  aex  wore  responsive,  yaataefcink ,  to  the  public  or  the  staff? 

Vail,  it  depends  on  what  Issues  are  before  the  council.     If  it  has 

something  to  do  with  the  downtown  business,  you'll  find  the  nen  are 

there  and  thay  are  vitally  Interested,  because  this  ia  their  broad 

and  butter.     If  you  have  items  on  the  agenda,  for  instance  offshore 

oil  drilling,  which  of  courao  now  wo  don't  worry  about  at  this  moment, 

because  aa  I  said,  with  the  spillage  at  Santa  Barbara,  that  took 

care  of  the  issue  --  but  previously  to  that,  if  there  waa  any  suggestion 

of  offshore  oil  drilling,  to  bo  idiacuaaad  by  the  council,  you  could 

depend  on  a  Jawed  council  chamber  and  predominately  woven  in  attendance. 

I  tnink  any  of  your  ecology  items,  over  the  years  —  aad  that  waa 


• 
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Hoover: 


Craw ley : 


Hoover: 


before  the  word  ecology  became  so  popular  —  woman  would  be  there. 
Women  are  concerning  theneelves  at  thia  point  with  our  animal 
shelter.  They  feel  that  it  ia  not  adequate.  These  are  the  kinds 
of  things  that  you  can  always  expect  support  on  fro*  the  women.  X 
personally  have  enjoyed  tremendous  support  from  the  women.  But  also 
from  the  man.  Well,  X  made  the  statement  one  time  that  X  waa  elected 
by  the  woman,  and  X  waa  properly  refuted  vary  shortly  thereafter. 
There  was  a  latter  to  the  editor  aayiag,  "Just  a  minute,  Clo  Hoover. 
we  men  supported  you  too. 


And  just  recently ,  now  —  as  I  aaid,  we  had  a  Meeting  laat  Tuesday,  and 
Thursday  Morning  I  had  a  letter  fro*  a  gentleaen  that  waa  in  attendance. 
H*  said,  "I  think  you  are  the  beat  councilman  we  have."  And  he  put 
the  ti*e  on  there.  Be  wrote  thia  at  10i24,  aoatttbing  like  that,  Tuesday 
evening.  He  aaid*  "I  have  Just  left  the  council  chanter,  and  X  Just 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  coawunity." 
Would  you  find  that  you  articulate  the  issues  better  than  the  nan? 


is  - 

I  don't  knew  that  I  articulate  better.  X  think  that  what  thia  nan 
aaid  in  the  letter,  that  I  received  on  Thursday,  perhaps  would  answer 
your  question  better  than  anything  that  I  night  think  of.  Ha  aaid, 
'You  are  always  brief  and  to  the  point,  which,"  ha  aaid,  "X  appreciate." 
X  think  nan  tend  to  talk  too  long.  They  gat  carried  away  with  their 


:     - 
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Hoover:         own  vole*  or  soaething.     Believe  ae,   I'a  not  anti-sen,    [ftaogoter]  because 
I  loved  ay  husband  and  I  have  three  sons  and  tvo  sons-in-law,   and  I 
think  they're  all  great.     I  like  aen.     I  want  that  for  the  record. 
But  they  do  tend  to  over- talk. 

Crawley;       Are  you  willing  to  abide  hy  your  own  stand  even  if  it  is  unpopular 
and  you  may  be  open  to  criticism  for  taking  tt? 

Hoover:         I  have  done  that  over  the  years. 

Cravleyt       now  do  you  respond  to  pressure  froa  the  cocaunity  and  special  interest 
groups?     Wei 

Hoover:         Well,   I  stick  to  ay  guns.     If  I  feel  that  they  are  right,  I'M  with  the*. 
If  I  feel  that  they  are  not,  if  I  have  made  ay  decision  based  upon 
what  I  have  learned  about  a  situation,   then  I  stick  with  my  stand. 

I  withstand  that  pressure.     There's  no  way  that  they  can  hurt  me,  any 

&M 
one  group  in  the  cooaunity.     We  have  apartaant  building,  •atsKoav 

t,  which  is  not  dependent  upon  any  one  person  in  this 
ilty.     As  long  as  we  pay  our  taxes.     Bo  tenant  is  coming  here 
to  live  because  I  an  on  the  city  counicl,  nor  ia  anyone  going  to 
come  here  and  live  because  soaeone  downtown  said,  "Do  it."    Nor  is 
anyone  going  to  aove  because  someone  downtown  said,   "Get  out."     So 
1  aa  ay  own  free  agent.     I  think  that's  one  of  the  real  advantages 
that  I  have  aa  a  aeiaber  of  the  city  council. 

Crawley:       How  do  you  keep  in  touch  with  those  who  don't  coae  forward,  such  as 
the  poor,  or  tthaic  minorities? 

Hoover:  Well,  actually,  they  are  BO re  and  acre  coning  to  the  council  with 
their  concerns,  and  again  I  aa  aa  close  to  thea  as  the  telephone. 
I  have  certain  ones  that  do  call  as  and  discuss  situations,  so  that 


I 
• 
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Hoover:    I  don't  feel  that  I'm  out  of  touch. 

Crawley:   Would  you  vote  against  your  constituency  if  yon  f«lt  it  was  good  for 
the  general  public? 

hoover:    Wall,  I'd  have  to. 

Cravlay:   Do  you  faal  the  need  to  be  affective  with  fallow  council  members? 

Hoover:    Oh,  yes. 

Cravley:   la  there  a  problem  of  playing  the  heavy  when  you  have  to  work  with 
the  save  paopla  on  a  kind  of  personal  basis  every  week? 

Hoover:    H>P  Yran^Ma»^»y=»fr»«»H*»aa*^^WT  No.  I  an  myself,  I  think,  at 
all  tin*a. 

Crawley:   Do  you  comunicata  with  council  members  between  sessions? 

Hoover:    Occasionally.  Mostly  they  do  the  calling. 

Cravlay:   la  there  a  difference  between  the  decision-naking  processes  of  men  and 
women? 

Hoover:    Wall  [laugh tar]  having  only  bean  a  woman,  how  would  I  know?  Oh,  I 
think  a  van's  rationale  la  a  little  diffarant  from  a  woman's.  Aa  a 
natter  of  fact,  I  think  a  woman's  approach  is  much  more  practical  than 
a  man's.  A  man  knows  what  ha  want a,  rather  than  what  it  should  be. 
Maybe  I'm  not  saying  that  vary  wall. 

Crawley:   No,  that 'a  specific,  fiow  do  you  succeed  and/or  fail  in  persuading 
fallow  members  of  your  point  of  viawT 

Hoover:    Wall,  by  tie  vote.  You  give  them  the  arguments,  and  they'll  say,  "I 
agree  with  you,"  but  then  they'll  vote  against  you,  and  you  have  no 
alternative.  You  have  to  present  your  case,  and  you  have  to  know  your 
facts.  You  have  to  really  be  able  to  back  then  up. 

Cravley:   Do  you  feel  aa  a  woman  that  you  have  to  narshall  more  facts  to  back 


Crswley;       up  •  point  thsn  a  Mm  would  to  b«ck  up  the  MUM  point? 

fcoover:         Oh,  I  think,  perhaps,  to  men*  extant  yea.     Depending  on  the  issue. 

Craw  ley:       Would  you  say  that  that  waa  especially  MM    in  tho  beginning?    Or 
wait, now  you  have  a  different  aituatioa  — 

Hoover;         Z  have  a  different  composition  now,  you  aaa.     Before  I  had  a  greater 

degree  of  support.  Bun  ti'e  —  the  proposition  hen  really  got  to  have 
nerit,  and  it 'a  really  got  to  he  researched,  and  aa  you  say,  the  facts 
presented. 

Of  course,  you've  got  to  reaewber,  taen  like  to  he  popular,  aad 
it  it 'a  a  popular  issue,  then  they'll  even  vote  for  a*,    [laughing] 
Whatever  the  issue  ia.     asMk*kej4«oaB«  —  socially  we're  all  very 
agreeable.     X  don't  fight  with  atbe».     1  treat  thesi  Just  like  they're 
human  beinga,  like  aavaae  alee,     ttis agreement  --  I  nean,  when  you 
raise  five  children  you  have  diaagreeaent  every  day.     In  •any  inatances 
i  think  it 'a  a  very  healthy,  helpful  situation.     If  tfaey  vent  ia  there 
with  seven  solid  votes  on  every  issue,   Z  don't  think  that  this  city 
ensuld  have  Much  progress.     Z  think  that  it 'a  noat  helpful,  and  enlightening 
to  he  able  to  discuss  the  various  aspects  of  any  issue. 

Craw  ley ;       Are  you  willing  to  take  the  initiative  ia  peeicy  natters? 

Hoovers:       (Hi,  yea* 

Crawley:   Za  there  a  degree  of  specialisation  on  the  council? 

Hoover:    Oh,  yea. 

Crawleys       You  vent  into  that,  really*  on  the  ecology  — 

Hoover:        Toe,  and  then  we  have  four  noaoera  that  are  involved  in  real  estate 

which  certainly  conffiae  a  special  interest.     Z  think  there  are  two  or 
three  that  are  involved  ia  eon*  proper tiea  together.     Z  know  there  ia 
a  lot  of  discussion  among  four  or  five  nonfaera  —  maybe  not  the  fifth 
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Hoover: 


Crawley: 


hoover: 


Crawley : 
Hoover: 
Crawley : 
Hoover : 

Crawley : 
Hoover: 
Crawley : 

Hoover: 

Crawley ; 
Hoover: 


one  all  the  tine  —  but  they  aet  about  getting  the  vote  in  before  they 

go  to  council.     I  won't  do  that.     T  nne'l    ill   Hiil 

tffceg=tflB3F  UUj    UieL  1to^^MS&1*^pC=&m**9**^r?^B=Saar3mo94»t  it 

sounds  dishonest  to  MB. 

Well,  it's  not  ethical,  let's  say.     It's  not  proper.     If  they  net 

together,  and  you  had  proof  of  it,  that  the  majority  of  the  members 

of  the  city  council  net  together  and  discussed  an  item  that  was  on 

the  agenda,  and  those  four  siade  a  decision  among  themselves,  in  private, 

they  would  be  in  violation  of  the  Brown  act.     But  naturally,  they 

are  very  careful  to  avoid  that.     So  if  two  got  together,  and  then 

two  BO  re,  you  see,  there's  nothing  you  can  do  about  it. 

Do  you  think  that  the  specialisation  on  the  board  is  based  on  sex 

roles  or  is  it  just  the  person's  profession? 

It's  the  profession,  and  their  own  interests.     Their  own  special 

interests* 

Is  there  a  difference  in  the  way  Bale  or  female  colleagues  work  with 

staff? 

Well,  I  would'nt  say  so.     I  mean,  I  would  have  the  save  prerogative 

as  the  others,  so  there  shouldn't  be  any  difference. 


aO>  you  feel  being  a  woman  in  office. is  a  f ishbowl  atmosphere? 

•^  /* 

No,  I'm  very  comfortable. 

How  do  you  react  to  criticism  if  you  feel  that  it's  unfair  or  unin 
formed? 

I  attempt  to  explain  it,  and  than  if  that  doesn't  succeed  I  just 
forget  it. 

Would  you  say  then  that  men  would  usually  flare  up  more? 
Oh,  yes.     It's  been  experienced  in  the  council  chamber,  which  is  very 


f 
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Uoovcr:         enbarrassins.     I  swan,  1  feel  -wry  enbarraased  by  the  conduct  of  th« 
council  wheanan  occasion  like  that  occur*. 

Crawlayt       How  do  your  react  to  the  local  press?     AM  they  in  favor  of  you? 

Hoover:         My  reaction  is  that  I  Just  don't  bother. 

Crawley:       Do  ythoy  support  you  oa  certain  issues  and  not  on  others?     Is  that  the 
way  they  do  itf 

Hoover:         That's  right.     They  supported  a»  for  are-election  the  first  tis*.   and 
the  second  they  aaid,  "Hall*  we  guess  wo  can't  dafaat  her."    And  tha 
third  tine  they  really  campaigned  against  »a.     But,  again,  I  know 
the  people  of  the  Outlook,  the  funks,  and  Robert  McCiure.     WE 're  all 
personal  friends,  but  it's  their  prerogative  to  oppose  ay  political 
alas. 

Crawley:       What  of feet  has  holding  the  position  had  oa  your  faaily  life? 

Hoover-.         Wall,  I  think  perhaps  it's  bean  a  vary  helpful  thing.     My  husband 
was  older  than  1.     I  look  back  aov  and  foal  hthat  ha  really  sort 
of  pushed  M  into  this  knowing  that  I  would  haws  «  real  interest 
in  something  after  his  demise.     It's  been  good.     My  children  haw 
supported  me  all  along. 

Crawley i       Ess  holding  tha  position  limited  your  private  life?     X^acrasjr^o* 

hoover:         Only  to  the  degree  that  1  can't  travel  tha  way  I  probably  would  if 
I  didn't  have  this  situation  where  I  have  a  Beating  the  second  and 
fourth  Tuesdays  of  ovary  month.     And  sonatinas  you  have  extra  awatings. 
But  those  are  important  Beatings.     Z  did  take  one  trip,  which  I  got 
a  leave  of  absence  for  a  vow  weaks  or  whatever.     But  that's  tha  only 
extent. 
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Crawley:   nas  your  social  life  increased  since  you  became  *  counciltouan? 
iioover:    Oh,  no.  It's  dacraaaed  [laughing]  because  I  do  nav«  tiioaa  commitments 

tnaf' encroach  soaetiues  upon  what  I  would  like  to  do.   but  the  council 

COBMS  firat. 
Crawley]   What  ara  your  sources  of  information,  auch  aa  aagaciues,  books,  TV,  or 

tha  radio? 


hoover.    Oa,  well,  of  course  news,  and  what  ia  it  —  waakly  uava,  and  Tine 

magasine.   I  raad  tha  L.A.  Times  and  tha  Evening  Outlook  from  cover 
to  cover.   I  watch  tha  news  on  tha  radio,  and  of  couraa  there  ara 
certain  publications  that  cone  out  fro*  time  to  tine,  w'a  gat  tha 
National  League  o£  Citiaa  Magamina,  wa  gat  Western  Cities  Maga«ina. 
Ma  get  a  publication  called  Management,  whicn  has  to  do  with  munici- 
palitieu.   And  that  sort  of  thing. 

Crawley:   Do  you  gather  information  fro*  direct  contact  with  your  constituents 
also? 

Hoover;    Yes.  Quite  a  bit. 

Craw lay:   Evaluating  the  experience,  has  serving  as  councilwottan  bean  different 
than  what  you  had  expected? 

Hoover.    Oh,  I  gue*s.  Yes.  I  think  that  anyone  that  runs  for  public  office  the 
first  time  has  tha  idea  that  ha  or  she  can  go  in  there  and  really  change 
things,  you  know.  You  have  stars  in  your  eyea,  and  you  think,  "Oh  boy. 
when  I  gat  on  that  council,  I'll  really  do  this,  and  I'll  really  do 
tuat.  And  then  of  course  you  find  that  you  ara  one  of  a  teas,  and 
that  you  are  really  privileged  to  cast  one  vote,  and  that 'a  it.  Kow, 
if  you  uave  the  ability  and  tha  knowledge  and  tha  influence  to  change 
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Hoover:         a  vote,  that's  one  thing,  but  again  I  say,  the  only  vay  you  can  change 
anyone's  mind  regarding  a  vote  would  be  by  facts  that  are  presented. 
I  mean,   that'*  the  only  way  I  change  ny  talnd,  jMMtaiMetr. 

And  I  have  changed  by  nlnd.     I  think  anyone  that  goes  to  a 
council  meeting  should  bo  flexible  enough  to  sit  there  and  listen  to 
the  arguments  for  and  against.     I  know  over  the  past  ten  or  Alevan 
year*  thure  have  been  many  occasions  when  I  have  had  a  predetermined 
notion  as  to  how  I  was  going  to  vote,  and  yet  after  hearing  the  presenta 
tion,  maybe  not  by  «y  own  colleagues,  but  by  the  people  in  the  audience 
who  give  me  a  different  insight  —  yes,   it's  different  than  I  had 
anticipated. 

I  found  out  that  I  can't  do  it  oyself.     One  thing  that  I  have 
always  done,  and  will  continue  to  do,  and  that  is  to  encourage  people 
to  coffio  to  the  council  chatnber,  because  I  think  they  have  more  Influence 
on  the  end  result  of  a  major  issue  in  the  cooxzftfttty  than  anyone. 

Craw  ley:       Would  you  encourage  other  women  to  run  for  councllwoman? 

Hoover:         ludded  I  would 

Cravley:       Do  you  have  different  ideas  about  how  government  operates  and  how  it 
should  operate  ctf»=aHn«a^e8a»U>e-  i   •  •nn>*4*««B»ffT     Now  that  you're 
actually  In  governwmt,  than  you  did  before? 

Hoover:         Veil,   I  think  our  system,  and  our  systems,  are  perhaps  the  best  that 
raan  has  devised  up  to  thft*  point.     I  think  naturally  GSBf^vni  uiua/s 
—  there  is  always  room  for  improvement.     I  think  that  the  situation 
we  have  right  here  in  Santa  Jtonlca  with  the  city  manager  now  —  I  like 
him  personally.     I  think  he  is  a  capable  can.     But  I  resent  the  fact 
that  he  thinks  that  he  is  calling  the  shots.     After  all,  he  is 

\ 
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Hoover:          employed,   and  he  is   responsible  — -  at  least  he  takes   the  attitude  that 
ha  la  responsible  to  no  one.     Whereas  in  fact,  according  to  our 
charter  he  la  responsible  to  the  oenbers  of  the  city  council.     But 
he  very  frankly  tells  you  ha  works  for  the  majority,  and  so  if  you're 
not  part  of  that  majority,  wall  ha  ignores  you.     MHX,   1  don't  feel 
that  this  ia  proper,  ^J»«*nHEZilrt±x=taB»5=qBCC=ba==s*»«-4M^orSZ^3c^ki» 


[End  of  aide  1.     Begin  aide  2.J 

Hoover:         1  think  that  even  though  I  might  be  a  member  of  the  ainority  of  the 
council,   that  I  very  veil  can  cose  up  with  some  information  or 
reconnaandations,   suggestions,  what  have  you,  that  are  Just  as  valid 
as  those  members  of  the  najority.     And  I  think  that  ray  voice  should 
be  heard  just  aa  well  aa  any  other  nenber  of  the  council.     Aa  a  natter 
of  fact,  for  quite  some  tine  I  was  a  member  of  the  then  najority, 
but  I  never  felt  that  that  Majority  should  control.     I  felt  that  it 
ahouldbbe  on  a  denocraticebasls ,  where  everyone's  voice  ie  heard. 

Caawley:       Do  you  evaluate  the  relationships  between  nan  and  woaan  operating  in 
public  life  differently? 

hoover:          Ho. 

Crawley:       Why  not? 

Hoover:  Well,  I  think  once  you  are  elected,  to  public  office,  you  should 
operate  under  the  rules  and  regulations,  or  charter,  whatever  it 
maybbe,  properly.  It  doesn't  «ake  that  auch  difference  whether  you're 


. 
, 
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Cravley:       Ifcu    llisi  ' C3BHPBC«yg»*th».     Are  you  satisfied  that  yon  tambbtef 
effective  as  a  female  public  servant? 

Hoover;         Wall.   I'm  being  effective.     I  think  I  could  ba  more  effective  if  we 
didn't  have  the  present  Majority  council  that  we  now  have,  that 'a  in 
power.     Whan  you  have  a  city  manager  and  at  leaat  four  nenbera  that 
are  solid  in  thair  thinking,  before  the  issue  Is  really  discussed  in 
an  open  public  aaeting,  I  don't  think  that  I  can  possibly  ba  aa 
effective  aa  if  everyone  want  in  there  with  their  ainda  open,   for 
disoussloa. 

Crawaay:       Has  your  experience  in  public  office  changed  yout 

iioover:         Oh,  I'm  aura  it  has.     I  think,  wall,  naturally  I'm  more  matured  in 
ay  thinking.     Of  course  I'»  tan  years  older  too.     But  I  think  It's 
taught  ne  to  ba  acre  flexible.     It'a  taught  «e  to  listen  more  carefully 
to  the  other  person  and  to  tha  other  aida  of  the  question.     I  think 
it's  bean  a  tremendous  experience. 

Craw lay i       Do  you  feel  overcoming  tha  image  of  women  baing  weak  kaap  woven  out 
of  political 


Hoover:         Oh,  I  think  perhaps  it  does.     Women  sometimes  fall  into  two  categories, 
tha  image  almost  of  baing  brusque  in  projecting  a  vale  Image,   so  to 
speak.     And  than  of  course  thara  ia  tha  woman  who  does  appear  to  ba 
weak.     When  I  ran  for  assembly,  ag*&r;  if  aha  had  not  run  I  probably 
would  have  bean  alactad,  but  another  woman  ran,  and  she  waa  vary 


. 

• 

' 
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Hoover:         intelligent,  but  she  had  *  very  sale  projection,  you  knew*     It  was, 

"I  know  this  better  than  you  do,"  type  of  thing.     It  wasn't  feminine. 
I  don't  think  that  a  woman  should  be  all,  as  we  already  said,  weak 
**da  and  clinging  vine,  and  that  sort  of  thing.     I 

just  think  a  woven  should  be  like  any  other  person.     She  is  a  human 
being.     She  has  knowledge,  she  has  experience,  and  she  should  project 
it  in  a  straightforward  Manner. 

I  don't  think  that  during  a  campaign,  or  during  vy  fcaamMer- — 
terms     of  office  that  I  have  been  anything  other  than  just  what  I've 
always  been,  and  that's  Clo  Hoover. 

If 


Do  you  feel  you  are  assisting  the  benefit  of  the  women's 


movement  by  serving  on  the  council? 

Uoover:         If  I  am  it's  inadvertently.     I  an  not  a  wotaan's  lib,  so  to  speak.     I 
believe  a  woman  should  have  equal  rights.     I  believe  in  that  one 
hundred  percent,  but  when  it  comes  to  ay  husband  taking  care  of  the 
children  and  ae  going  out  to  be  the  breadwinner,  I  draw  the  line. 

Crawley:       Will  you  seek  an  additional  term,  or  another  of fleet 

Hoover :         No . 

Crawley:       Do  you  think  terms  should  be  limited  by  length  of  servlceCftBy  agef 

Hoover:         Well,  I  would  like  to  see,  even  here  in  Santa  Monica,   that  eight 

years  on  the  city  council,   two  four-year  terms,  would  be  sufficient. 
Even  though  I've  gone  on  —  I  didn't  really  intend  to  do  it  this 
last  tine.     Again,  it  was  the  men  who  came  to  me  and  urged  me  to  run. 
And  also   [laughing]  it  was  the  men  who  gave  oe  the  do uftle- cross' 

Crawley:       What  sort  of  double -cross/? 


. 

{ 
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Hoov*r:    Wall,  you  know,  "You've  got  to  be  the  mayor,  Clo.  You've  got  to  be 

the  first  woman  mayor,'  and  all  that  aort  of  thing.  On*  of  our  members 
•*b*T  begged  •e»  **•  *•*  lliu  •**'•>  vaa  going  to  nominate  me.  Than  he 
tried  to  get  off  the  hook  the  day  of  the  election  that  evening.  Be 
called  roe  and  wanted  to  come  over.  So  I  said,  "Cone  on."  I  knew  what 
he  was  upt  to.  He  said.  "They  want  me  to  be  Che  mayor."  I  aaid,  "Sure.1 
The  eeakeat  link  in  the  chain,  you  know. 

So  he  aaid,  "Well,  I  promised  to  nominate  you."  I  aaid,  "That's 
true."  I  aaid,  "I  didn't  aak  you,  you  committed  yourself."  So  when 
he  left  he  put  his  am  around  me  and  kissed  M  en  the  cheek  and  aaid, 
"I'll  aee  you  tonight  and  1  will  nominate  you."  I  didn't  aay,  "But 
you  won't  vote  for  me."  but  I  knew  that 'a  what  waa  going  to  happen. 
Someone  elae  nominated  him,  ao  when  the  vote  cane  he  voted  for 
himself.  Which  made  hia  the  mayor.  He  laated  one  week  and  resigned! 
[laughter]  Be  couldn't  take  the  heat.  So  I  have  no  regreta.  Life 'a 
much  simpler  just  the  way  it  is. 

Crawley:   Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

Hoover:    You  are  Boat  welcome. 

Crawley:   You  are  most  intereating. 

[End  of  Interview.] 
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INTEHVISW  WITH  MRS.   BSRNICE  HUTTSR 


Grossman 


Skis  is  an  Interview  with  Mrs*  Bemloe  Butter  f  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Board  of  Education*  Mrs* 
Hutter  is  currently  serving  her  third  term  on  the  board 
and  has  been  in  office  eleven  years*  The  interview  was 
conducted  in  Mrs*  Hutter  *s  home  in  Beverly  Hills*  Mrs* 
Hutter*  o  two  dogo  oauocd  some  of  the  baofeground  noise  on 
the  first  p4rt  of  side  ono. 


Grossman i 
Hutter * 

Grossman : 
Hutter i 
Grossman « 
Eutten 
Grossmant 
Eutter  t 


Mrs.  Hutter,  what  Office  are  you  now  holding? 

I  am  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  in  the  Beverly 

Hills  school  district* 

And  how  long  have  you  been  on  the  board  of  education? 

This  is  my  eleventh  year* 

And  How  many  more  years  do  you  have  in  your  current  term? 

One  more  year* 

FlfcST  -;, 

What  made  you  'decide  to  run  for  the  school  board* 
I  had  been  very  active  in  the  Parent-Teacher  organization 
and  in  this  particular  district  the  PTA  has  always  worked 
very  closely  with  the  school  administration,  and  so  I 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole  procedure  from 
Kindergarten  to  the  twelrth  grade,  and  that  was  one  of  my 


basic  purpose  c  and  experiences*  Further  than  that,  all  of  the 
work  experience  that  I  had  had  prior  to  marriage  had  been  in 
an  educational  field  at  the  college  level  of  research* 


. 
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Hutteri 


Grossman: 
Hutteri 

Grossman : 
Hutteri 
Grossman i 


Butter i 


And  then  I  had  at  the  time  I  ran  for  office,  many  people  in 
the  community  who  felt  that  I  could  contribute  something  to 
the  board  of  education,  so  they  urged  me  to  run. 
How  did  you  family  react  to  your  decision  to  run? 
They  were  pleased  and  most  cooperative. 
What  about  your  friends  in  the  community. 
Well,  as  I  say,  most  of  them  were  urging  me  to  do  this. 
You  mentioned  that  your  educational  background  had  prepared 
you  for  this  and  also  your  work  with  the  PTA.  Was  there  any 
thing  else  in  your  background  that  you  felt  prepared  you 
to  run  for  the  school  board? 

Perhaps  a  familiarization  generally  with  board  procedures 
that  had  been  acquired  through  connection  with  the  PTA.  As 
far  as  my  background  is  concerned,  I  have  a  strong  academic 
background  and  this  was  one  of  my  chief  reasons  for  reeling 
I  had  abilities  as  a  board  member.  I've  always  been  able 
to  be  objective,  I  feel,  and  non-emotional  in  my  reactions. 
I  feel  this  is  /a  very  logical  quality  for  a  board  member  to 
possess. 

What  about  your  campaign.  What  was  your  first  campaign  like? 
Strictly  a  home-grown  variety*  and  porhapg "through  the  years 
I  have  seen  school  board  campaigns. as  well  as  local  council 


Grossman i 
Hutteri 


elections  .assume0  g^eeett  sophistication.  The  original 
campaign  was  a  group  of  frraads  working  out  of  homes  to  send 
letters  to  their  friends  in  the  community*  and  very  simple 
kind  of  approach. 

Grossman  i  Was  this  campain®  difficult  for  you  in  terms  of  time 
energy  or  money  you  had  to  spend? 

Hutteri    No,  I  had  an  excellent  treasurer  who  set  the  stage  for 


or 


. 


' 


. 

, 

• 


o. 


Butter  i    soliticing  funds  from  a  wide  variety«'»  number  of 

people,  which  I  felt  was  important,  rather  than  have  ii  few 

I  3-^qe^ 

people  make  fefcg  contributions.     As  far  as  my  energy  was 
concerned,   it's  still  fairly  boundless.     [Laughter] 
And  as  far  as  time  is  concerned,   I  have  been  able  to,   shall 
we  say,  assign  prlorities.to  different  things.     I  have 
not  neglected  my  home* 

Grossman  t     During  the  time  that  you  were  campaigning,  how  was  your 
family  affected? 

Hutten         The  original  c 

Grossman i      Yes* 

Hutten    They  were  not  Involved  directly,  because  my  husband  is  a 
physician,  a  surgeon,  and  is  very  busy  in  his  own  sphere* 
At  that  time  I  had  two  sons  in  the  school  system*  One  was 
a  sophomore  in  the  high  school  and  the  other  was  a  senior  in 
high  school,  and  this  campaign  occurred,  let's  say,  in 
February  and  March1 of  their  sophomore  and  senior  years. 
The  students  in  high  ehool  in  that  day  —  1961  —  were 
completely  unconcerned  about  school  board  electslons,  quite 
contrary  to  -Mart  now.  So,  the  boys,  aside  from  helping  to 
seal  some  envelopes  occasionally,  were  not  particularly 

•\-^\  \r  o  ~>Q|\_ 

involved.     They  were  aware  that  I  was  running  mostly  £*ea 

comments  from  members  of  the  faculty. 

Do  you  have  any  children  otjpter  than  the  two  you  mentioned? 

No. 

If  you 'had  yewg^  children,  do  you  think  that  might  have 

affected  your  decision  to  run? 

Yes,  very  definitely  it  would  have.  I  selected  this  time  to 

run  because  the  older  boy  would  be  going  away  to  college * 


Grossman i 
Eutter i 

Grossman i 

Hutteri 


. 

. 

• 

. 


Hutten  \  would  not  be  living  at  home,  and  the  younger  boy  we  had 

already  determined  would  be  going  to  an  Independent  school 
up  in  Santa  Barbara*  not  for  any  special  lack  on  the  part  of 
the  local  school  system,  but  for  specific  reasons4-and  I 
knew  that  I  would  have  a  minimum  of  committment  at  a*  home 
and  I  could  really  focus  full-time  attaatfcon  on  my  school  Job* 

VYViqWr 

Grossman  t     When  you  were  campaigning  did  you  feel  that  you  wefefcd  have  to 

overcome  an  image  of  weakness,  or  of  being  very  aa  emotional 

dL  o  e_    4x3 
booauoo  of  being  a  woman? 


Huttert 


Grossman  i 


Hutten 


Grossman « 
Hutter » 
Grossman: 

Hutter i 


Grossman  i 


Hutters 


No,  I  have  never  —  in  all  my  whole  life  had  a  concern  in  this 

respect*  In  offices  at  the  school  level,  in  high  shhool  and 

in  college,  this  had  never  entered  my  mind* 

Once  you  were  elected  to  the  school  board,  how  were  you 

received  by  your  fellow  board  members? 

There  was  excellent  rapport  right  from  the  very  start  due  to 

the  fact  that  they  were  all  good  friends  of  mine,  and  so 

there  was  no  problem  at  all* 
Were  you  the  only  woman  on  the  board? 
No,  there  was  one  other  lady  on  the  board* 
What  about  fefee  staff,  the  staff  of  the  board*  How  were 
you  received  by  them? 

I've  never  had  anything  but  excellent  rapport  with  any 
member  of  the  classified  or  the  certificated  staff*  To 
my  knowledge «  *****  I'm  sure  there  must  be  some  people  who 
have  not  agreed  with  every  decision  I  have  made,  but  we 
haftehhad  an  excellent  rapport* 

Do  you  feel  you  were  given  any  special  consideration  because 
you  were  a  moman? 
In  regards  to  what? 


. 


• 
• 

• 

, 


Grossman  i  Extra  courtesies  or  def exeepe  to  you, 
to  speak  first. 
By  other  board  members? 
Yes. 


allowing  you 


Hutter i 
Grossman i 
Hut  ten 


Hutter  i 


I  would  say  that  the  way  custom  had  already  been  developed, 
for  years  there  had  always  been  two  women  on  this  board  of 
education,  and  as  Car  as  speaking  to  an  issue,  the  chairman 

3- 

has  always  recognized  in  I  sequential  order,  the  way  we  sit  at 
the  table  within  a  board  meeting.  And  this  is  established  on 
a  rotational  basis.  We  rotate  the  presidency,  and  when  you 
finish  being  a  president  you  take  your  place  an  at  one  end 
of  the  table  and  everyone  moves  up.  We  are  recognized  in  that 
order.  If  all  of  us  raises  the  hand  at  the  same  time.  If 
one  or  two  of  us  have  questions  and  raise  our  hands  again, 
the  order  in  which  we  are  acknowledged  is  the  way  we  sit* 
HOW  do  you  deal  with  your  homeworK^wlth  the  reading  you  have 
to  do  in  order  to  keep  up  with  board  issues? 
That  is  almost  a  full-time  position.  I*m  right  now  involved 
with  reading  two  detailed  accreditation  reports  for  the 
Western  Association  School  ^coredJ/ation.  Our  own  high  school 


is  involved  for  the  first  time^  and  I  am  actually  going  to  be 
serving  on  an  acorediatlon  committee  for  a  high  school  in 
the  Valley  next  month,  so  I  have  two  major  reports  that  I 
have  to  digest.  I  do  this  —  school  work  has  the  first 
priority  as  far  as  out  slde-the  -home  commitments  are  concerned, 
and  I  find  that  I  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  reading  and 
attending  educational  meetings. 
Grossman:  Have  you  ever  felt  any  conflict  between  something  that  was 


I 


• 

• 
- 

'     • 

• 


. 


Grossman i     going  on  at'ttm-4 


i,you  had  to  make  a  decision  which  to 


attend  to* 

Button    I  think  perhaps  I  have  been  fortunate  in  having  had  a  minimum 
of  these  situations,  with  a  husband  who  Is  not 'home  in  the 
evenings  at  the  time  we  have  our  board  meetings,  I  have  had 
really  no  conflicts  as  far  as  things  going  on  at  home* 
Those  board  meeting  nights  are  scheducld  for  board  meetings, 
and  I  have  been  elected  to  do  this,  and  this  is  my  first 
priority*  In  case  of  emergency,  such  as  Illness  or  a  death, 
everyone  would  underbAaind* 

Grossman  i  You  mentioned  all  the  reading  that  you  have  to  do  and  what  a 
full-time  Job  it  is*  Do  you  feel  that  you  spend  more  time 
in  doing  your  homework  than  perhaps  some  of  the  male  members 
who  also  have  full-time  Jobs? 

Hutten    I'm  sure  that  I  do  spend  more  time  because  they  are  gainfully 
employed  six  to  eight  hours  a  day,  whereas  I  can  spend  this 
time  on  school  matters*  I  will  say  that  for  eight  of  the 
etiiren  years  I  have  served  on  the  board  I  was  involved  in  a 

<n.  K  1 5~f~o\r  ^ 

doctoral  program xat  UCLA,  so  I  had  that  additional  work  to 
accomplish  which  was  certainly  not  the  same  strictures  of 
the  men  to  be  involved  In  a  gainful  occupation,  but  that, 
again,  took  so  much  time.  The  school  board  work  has  now 
pre-empted  that  and  I 'had  to  put  that  on  a  shelf  ^Wpc«ra.n  (y. 

Grossman  t  Do  you  feel  that  as  a  woman  you  bring  any  special  qualifies  to 
the  board,  for  example,  your  ability  to  deal  with  people 
or  to  understand  the  problems  of  parents? 

Eutten    I  do  feel  this.  I  think  a  woamn,  particularly  who  has  been 
a  mother,  has  of  necessity,  a  different  point  of  view  from 
a  man  toward  all  children,  and  would  understand  and  perhaps 


. 

. 
. 

' 
. 


. 

, 

. 

. 


a  little  more  empath*y  for  their  many  kinds  of  problems. 

vUovv^ 

bhiiik  tlatt  I  have  a  little  bit  more>  I  denU 


Batten 


say  that  women  can  be  more  or  less  objective  about  daaling 
with  situations.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  teirpweaent 
of  the  individual. 

Grossman «  Do  you  ever  find  that  people  come  to  you  with  problems  or 

concerns  about  the  school  board  specifically  because  you're 
a  woman  and  they  think  you  would  understand  whereas  a  man 
might  not? 

Hutter  i    I  think 'certain  kinds  of  problems.  On  our  board  we  have  two 
businessmen,  a  doctor,  an  attorney,  and  myself.  Each  one  of 
us  has  a  college  degree,  some  have  advanced  degrees  such  as 
the  attorney  and  the  doctor.  But  I'm  noted  for  being 

r 

particularly  interested  in  the  academic  program.  Through 
the  period  of  eleven  years  different  members  of  the  board  have 
had  different  concerns.  And  a  nonpie  of  years  ago,  there  were 
a  couple  of  board  members  who  had  social  oonems.  Consequently 
the  kinds  of  telephone  calls  I  get  usually  «44  relate  to  the 
academic  program. 

Grossman i  That  would  be  because  of  your  interest  and  not  because  they 
thought  that  as  a  woman  you  would  understand? 

Hutter  i    No,  and  I'm  not  sure  that  I  get  more  calls  because  I'm  more 
avaiable  and  more  apt  to  be  at  home  than  the  gentlemen  on 
the  board  because  in  this  community  people  tend  to  go  to  the 
top  with  their  complaints,  and  we  all  tend  to  be  pretty 
alfeilable.  Our  telephone  numbers  are  not  unlisted,  so  they 
can  reach  us. 


. 
' 
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Grossman  i     You  mentioned  before  that  when  you  make  a  decision  you're 

usually  objective.     Do  you  feel  there's  any  difference  in 

°"F 
the  decision  making  processes  teelwutn  men  and  women? 

Hutten         No,   I  wouldn't  like  to  classify  it  generloally.     I  think 

it  depends  on  the  Individual  entirely.     There  are  some  men 
who  can  react  very  emotionally,  and  be  unswerving  In  their 
decisions,  and  there  are  some  women  who  are  this  way.     There 
are  others,  and  I  should  hope  to  classify  mysilf  In  this 
category,  *•  weigh  and  evaluate  all  aspects  —  all  sides  of 
the  question  —  and  then,  to  the  best  of  op  ability,  make 

dec  is  tow 

a  deloion  not  in  haste,  but  based  upon  the  facts* 
Grossman  t  When  you  do  make  a  decision  on  an  issue  that's  coming  up,  how 

do  you  go  about  reaching  your  choice? 
Butter  t    Doing  as  much  research  as  possible,  listening  to  as  many 

points  of  view  as  possible  to  arrive  at  some  kind  of  a 

position  myself.  And  then  as  we  go  Into  the  board  meeting 

.r^- 

hear  other  board  members  stating  their  views  and  their 


reactions,   some  of  which  had  never  occurred  to  me*~Ehese  could j 
In  a  space  of  a  ten  minute  discussion,  perhaps  change  my  point 
of  view  or  ameliorate  It  In  some  way,  and  this  is  the  value  of 
having  five  members  on  the  board. 
Grossman  t     Is  your  husband  involved,   or  are  your  children  —  ago  thoy 

ever  involvedjin  helping  youreach  a  decision . 

is  boa-»rdl 

Butter:         My  husband  Tame  a  wonderful  sounding  v**ee.     Because  he 

h^ 
Is  a  physician  tail  is  accustomed  to  dealing  with  all  kinds 

of  people  and  many  tateafe  *f  people  all  the  time,   of  course 
in  a  little  bit  different  areaa.     I  find  that  he  is  a  -SHEBfe 
very  wise  counselor.     Occasionally  when  he  were  dealing 

problems  to  do  with  the  students  at  high  school  I  would 


. 


• 

. 

. 
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Huttert          sound  out  my  own  sons  who  at  this  time  were  either  at  the 
collegiate  level  or  in  the  armed  forces,   to  get  their 
opinions  on  different  things.     They  represented  a  generation 
closer  to  the  one  at  school.     In  addition  to  this,   I  have  been 
consulted  and  talked  to  by  many,  many  sfefadents  because  I  have 
so  many  friends  with  children  in  school. 

Grossman  i      Is  that  how  you  keep  in  contact  with  students  in  the  school, 

-VV-v  r*  oo<j.K- 

ttfctfe  your  social  contacts?. 

-Pa-iriy 

Huttert    Yes,  and  I  visit  schools  -war  regularly  and  talk  to  students. 
In  addition  to  this  I  am  an  alumni  interviewer  for  Radollff 
College,  and  in  this  way  get  an  opporunity  not  only  to 
Interview  students  who  are  applying  to  Hadcllff  from  Beverly 
Hills  High  School,  but  from  »any  other  /schools  in  the  area, 
so  I  have  an  opportunity  to  sound  out  the  different  points 
of  view  that  way. 


GrossmNi 

Hutteri 

GrossmNi 
Huttert 


Do  people  ever  work  on  you  or  try  to  Influcne  you  when  there  fs 

or\  7 

an  issue  coming  up  that  you're  going  to  have  to  vote  tar. 


Yes,   indeed. 

How  d*  you  handle  them? 

I  listen  very  carefully.     I  take  notesr--l  have  notebooks 

__  ver^l 

right  by  my  telephone*  and  llsten^Bi  •»  listening''  carefully. 

You  can  listen  sympathetically  without  commiting  the  ad 
ministration  or  without  oommlting  yourself.     I  fewo  found 
that  so  many  times  what  people  really  need  is  a  sounding 
board.     They  want  to  have  someone  listen  to  them.     CUce  they've 
verbalized  their  problem,   this  helps  tremendously.     I  tdo 
take  the  concerns  directly,  if  I  consider  that  they  are, 
indeed,  serious,   to  the  superintendent. 


• 

/ 
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Grossman  t     Do  you  find  that  the  men  on  the  school  board  also  listen 

to  people,  and  make  an  effort  to  listen  sympathetically  to 
their  problems? 

Eutteri         Yee.     We  have  been ' fortunate  in  this  district  in  having  the 
kinds  of  men  on  the  boa  rd  who  will  do  this. 

Grossman  i     Do  you  ever  try  to  influence  people  to  your  position? 

Eutteri         Every  discussion  must  be  a  two-way  discussion.     And  in 
responding  to  their  concerns  or  thfcir  apptohensions  oa» 
without  being  defensive^ I  have  tried  to  explain  the 
reasoning  behind  a  school  decision  or  point  of  view,  and 
very  often,   I  have  found  that  whereas  I  haven't  tried  to 
persuade  them  — -  just  in  explaining  what  the  situation  is  — 
they  have  realized  that  they  didn't  know  all  of  the  facts, 
and  in  this  way,   I  think  you  can.     I  haven't  consciously 
gone  on  a  soap  box  trying  to  persuade  people.     I  have  a 
few  causes,    I  ••rtprtit  say.     I  have  espoused  the  teaching  of 
foreign  languages  in  the  schools,  ami  emphasis  on  this 
because  I  think  this  happens  to  be  important.  '  I  will  tend  to 
explain  why  I  think  it's  important.     I  never  really  had 
an  axe  to  grind. 

Grossman  i     Kra.  Eutter,   how  would  you  say  that  your  public  life  has 
affected  your  family  during  the  (years  that  you've  been  In 
office? 

Hutteri          I  think  they  have  become  more  awaye  of  the  Issues  facing 

public  education.      I've  had  to  travel  a  good  deal  because  I 
do  attend  conferences*  ~  state  >••&  national)  and  oountyi" and 
because  of  my  Involvement  at  these  various  levels,  my  husband 
has  —  I've  been  away  not  undue  amounts  of  time  or  for 
long  stretches  of  time  —  but  he  has  acconodated.     He's  that 


' 


/ 
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Eutten    kind  of  a  person.  He  can.  On  the  positive  side,  I  would 
say  that  the  biggest  contribution  has  been  a  greater 

awareness,  really,  of  our  problems*  '     *  _^ 

o 

Grossman j  What  about  your  social  life.  Has  your  public  life  inter 
fered  with  that'  any  *  uja^j  . 

Hutten    The  social  life  of  a  very  busy  doctor's  family  Is,  I  would 
say,  at  a  minimum  anyway.  I  opond  many  times  •  I  attend 


of  the  school  functions 'I  can,  usually  by  myself,  because 

JcVt  e  r\  cl  \  VY  ou 
my  husband  is  nlr  ninny  'medical  meetings*     It's  hard  for  me 


to  say.  We  have  no  sense  or  shape  what  I  would  call  the 
average  Asocial  program  or  social  life  that  the  family  in 
Beverly  Hills  d*es. 

Grossman  t  5'hat  about  your  private  life?  Do  you  have  hobbies,  and  have 
you  had  to  give  up  these  kinds  of  actlvltes  because  of  your 
office? 

Hutteri    I  would  say  that  I  have  not  had  to  out  them  out.  Perhaps  I 
spend  a  little  less  time  on  them.  The  things  that  I  did 
before  I  assumed  public  office  I'm  still  doing,  but  not  to 
the  same  depth  or  Intensity  because  there  are  Just  24- 
In  the  day. 

Grossman :  How  have  you  reacted  to  being  in  the  public  eye? 

Hutter:  4f  Well,  really,  I  can't  say  that  it  has  affected  me.  It  has 
probably  given  me  more  poise,  shall  I  say?  My  expediences 
In  high  school  and  In  college  on  a  -j-o^e^st  cs    team, 
were,  for  instance,  excellent  preparation  for  public 
appearances  that  one  has  to  do  in  conjunction  with  a  public 
office.  I  had  the  same  experiences  in  high  school  and 
college  which  I  think  prepared  me  for/all  kinds  of  people  ~ 


nQ 
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Eutter:    being  able  to  relate  to  all  kinds  of  people  with  very  little 
difficulty.  I  would  say  that  the  normal  maturatloni  the 
growing  up  of  an  Individual  has  been  accompanied  or 
re-enforced  by  dealing  with  the  public,  being  in  the 
public  eye.   I'm  sure  that  it  has  really  re-enforced  it  and 
made  it  a  better  situation. 

Grossman i  How  do  you  react  to  criticism  that  you  get  from  the  local 
presss  or  from  your  fellow  board  members? 

Butter »    I  like  to  view  criticism  as  being  constructive ,  and 

I  feel  that  if  criticism  has  been  leveled  that  there  must 
be  a  kernel  of  truth  in  it,  and  I  examine  and  search  for 
that,   I'm  not  one  to  bear  grudges,  and  I  appreciate 
criticism.   Occasionally,  particularly  in  the  heat  of  a 

-4-K  iroi-'-'iA 

campaign  ^you  irt.ll  hear  untruths  opim  around,   and  I 


quickly  forget  those ,   I  truely  forget  what's  unpleasant,   and 
have  not  allowed  it  to  affect  toy     individual  friendships 
because  I  respect  someone  else's  opinion  of  me* 

Grossman »      Do  you  have  any  thoughts  about  why  there  aren't  more  women 
in  politics? 

Butter:          I  think  perhaps  the  function  that  a  woman  must  perform  at 
homcf  a**4  If  you're  conscientious  your  home  comes  first, 
and  I  have  always  felt  strongly  that  a  woman  who  has  a  family 
has  her  first  obligation  to  -fete  family.     I  have  felt,   and 
I  carried  this  out,   that  I  waited  until  the  time  that  my 
family  ne     longer  needed  my  direct  attention,     ioafc  was 
the  time  that  I  tried  for  public  office,  and  I  still  feel4Kis 
even  nore  strongly  than  I  did  then. 

Grossman i      Had  you  been  thinking  of  taking  part  in  public  life  before 
your  children  reached  high  school  age? 


. 
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Hatter:    Actually  not  until  about  a  year  before  I  ran  for  the 

sohool  board.  People  started  to  talk  to  be  about  this. 
Prior  to  that  I  hadn't  Bally  contemplated  this  at  all.  I 
had  been  Interested  In  getting  a  doctorate  In  history  and 
that  ms  In  the  back  of  my  mind.  I  decided  that  I  could 

fcry  both*  ^'^  "  /7***1  e°  u  5  /  V  * 

J 
Grossman i      Some  people  have  called  politics  •**••?  dMUMMwiy  a  nan's 

world.     Do  you  find  it  so? 
Butter i         Just  by  a  headcount  I  would  say  yes,   but  I  feel  that  with 

beC°"M!'V<l' 

Increasing  frequency  women  are  teofcoginfe  Involved  actively 
in  the  political  areaa.     It's  interesting  —  I  think  there 
are  more  being  involved  in  what  I  call  truely  the  politfcal 
arena  which  is  city  council  positions  and  congressional  and 
assembly  positions  than  in  sohool  boards.     In  the  eleven 
years,   I  have  noticed  only  a  slight  increase  in  x-ramen  on 
school  boards.     Actually  in     our  own  district,   in  1963,   we 
were  the  only  district  in  the  country  with  a  majority  of 
women  on  our  board.     We  had  three  women  and  two  men,  and  that 
existed  for  a  four  year  term,  and  then  it  switched  back  to 
a  three- two  in  favor  of  the  men.     And  now,   through  the 
result  of  the  last  election,    I  am  the  only  woman  on  the  board* 
But  I  have  noticed  across  the  state  no  significant  Increase 
in  the  number  of  women  on  sohool  boards.     It's  a  preponderance 
of  men. 

Grossman  i      When  you  were  on  the  board  and  there  were  other  women  on, 
did  you  ever  find  the  board  members  dividing  up»  along 
lines  based  on  sex  —  women  against  men? 

Hutten          rfo,  no,  never. 


. 

, 


Grossman i     Do  you  feel  that  you're  part  of  the  Women's  Liberation 
Kovement? 

Hutteri          [laughter]     lio,    I  really  don't  feel  that  I  am  a  part  of  it. 
I  have  never  felt  discriminated  against  because  of  my  sex. 
It  may  just  be  that   I  have  a  supreme  confidence  in  my 
ability  to  get  along  with  men,   I  don't  know.     I  was  raised 
in  a  family  of  boys.     I  have  had  only  boys,  and  I  feel  very 
comfortable  with  men,   and  I  never  have  felt  that  they  have 
taken  advantage  of  menor  assigned  undue  menial  tasks  to  me. 

Grossman  i     Do  you  feel  that  by  your  taking  your  step  into  politics  and 

being  in  the  public  eye  that  fen  courages  more  women  to  go  into 
politics? 

Gutter  *          I  would  hope  so.      I  have  no  way  of  assessing  this,   but  I 
would  certainly  hope  so. 

Jrossmant      Do  you  think  that  there  any  problems  that  women  in  politics 
share %M  *a*fe*i*e  the  assembly  level,   on  school  boards,   on 
city  councils? 

/utter i          I  think  without  question  that  there  is  a  built-in  factor 

on  the  part  —  unconscious,   perhaps,    subconscious  ~  on  the 
part  of  many  that  a  woman  simply  hasn't  the  stamina  or  the 
ability  or  the  emotional  stability  to  handle  a  Job  the 
iray  a  man  HE*.     This  is  a  sterotype,   perhaps,   but  I  feel  that 
many  people  look  at  it  in  this  way.     And  yet,   in  all  I've 
said  I'd  tend  to  feel  that  I  don't  think  this  has  worked 
against  me.     And  this  may  Just  be  that  I'm  pretty  sure  of 
myself,    I  don't  know.     When  I've  had  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  a  woman,   or  when  a  ^foman's  been  a  candidate  in  a  slate 
of  officers  which  I've  had  to  make  a  decision^   I  have  not 
Just  voted  for  the  woman  simply  because  she's  a  woman.     I 
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Eutteri          have  examined  very  closely  the  background  and  records  of  the 
candidates,   and  I  have  voted  for  women.     But  I  do  try  to  be 
objective  and  to  evaluate*     I  don't  think  that  women  are 
any  more  emotional  than  men  or  have  less  emotional  stability 
than  men.     And  as  far  as  their  vitality  is  concemedf    I 
think  that  a  wonan  can  be  Just  as  energetic  and  Just  as 
durable  as  a  man* 

Grossman «      At  the  moment  there's  some  controversy  about  the  way  that 
women  are  purtrayed  in  text  books^ ~  "that  they're  shown 
to  be  weak,   or  only  able  to  go  into  certain  professions. 
And  there  are  some  people  who  would  like  to  see  those  text 
books  changed.     Is  this  an  issue  that  your  board  is  looking 

into? 

<x>er-£, 

Hutttn    Well,  we  Just  at  the  last  board  meeting  discussing  the  fact 

be-fo^e, 

that  there  is  a  bill  now  £*r  the  legislature  that  will 
require  the  revision  of  text  books  only  in  two  fields «     one 
in  social  studies,   and  I  can't  reiaember  whether  the  other 
is  science  or  0igllsh,   where  they  are  to  give  men  and  women 
equal  time,    so  to  speak.     I  believe  the  legislation  prior 
to  this  had  required  across  the  board  in  all  subjects,   and 
this  reduces  it  to  two,   so  we  really  didn't  have  any  in 
depth  discussion,   but  we  Just  noted  the  fact  that  there  is 
current  legislation  being  proposed. 

Grossusani      Do  you  feel  that  some  of  the  text  books  that  are  being 

used  are  prejudiced  against  women  and  their  contributions? 

Hutteri          I'm  not  sure  that  you  would  call  it  a  conscious  prejudice. 
I  think  they  probably  have  laid  more  emphasis  on  the 
things  men  have  done,   and  I  know  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
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Eutteri          concern  among  the  women  who  are  activists  in  the  Women's 
Liberation  movement!   that  they  just  resent  seeing  the 
term   "man"  as  a  generic  term*     Phis  does  not  bother  me  at 

-/Aere> 

all.   I  think  that  certainly  in  the  social  studies  /would 

be  an  opportunity,  Just  as  they  have  done  with  minority 

cm 
races,  to  expand,  expatiate  more  'the  contributions  women  have 

made  all  along  the  line.  As  a  history  concentrator,  and 
having  covered  the  whole  scope  of  history,  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  so  many  women  have  made  very  positive  contributions, 
but  they  are  the  ones  who  are  quite  obvious,  and  they  are 
the  ones  who  are  normally  treated  in  historical  texts*  ^But 
I  think  there  is  perhaps  an  area  where  more  attention  can 

5h*U    ooe     Sa.^> 

be  paid  to  less  conspicuous^ontributions  of  women. 
Grossman  i      Do  you  find  that   the  men  on  the  board  are  concerned  about 

this  issue  —  -  about  the  way  women  are  portrayed  in  text  books? 
Hutteri  ill,   we  have  never  had  any  in  depth  discussions  on  this, 

and  from  just  the  reaction  the  other  night,    I  don't  think  that 

they  have  given  it  a  thought. 
GrossmlJi       As  a  member  of  the  school  board,  do  you  have  some  say  over 

which  people  are  appointed  to  be  principals  and  administrators 

of  various  schools? 
Hutter:  e  have   Just  last  Tuesday  night  made  the  appointment  of 

two  principals*     We  have  four  elementary  schools  and  we 

had  two  openings,   principal  in  two  of  them.     There  was 

extensive  recruiting.     We  had  seven  tly  applicants,   and  four 

different  screening  committees  along  the  way  to  screen 

papers  and  finally  interview  candidates* 

The  board  then  interviewed  for  the  two  positions,   the 

six  finalist  candidates,   or  five  candidates,   rather*     Three 


, 
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from  within  district  and  two  from  without  district. 

All  of  the  candidates  have  been  interviewed,  their 

-f  i  m  e  s 


Grossman « 
Putter : 

Grossman i 
nutters 


HUtter; 


papers  screened  or  interviewed  two  or  three  QanfflUfliatr'rc  before 
the  board  received  then.     And  we  conducted  half  hour  Inter 
views  with  each  of  these  individuals,   and  made  our 

recommendations.     The  superintendent  was  there  and  he 

and 
listened  to  us.     We  made  our  recommendations, /they  coincided 

exactly  with  what  the  superintendent's  recommendations  were. 
Were  these  principals  men  or  women? 
flue  a  woman  and  one  a  man. 

Do  you  have  more  men  in  administrative  positions  than  women? 
Yes,   we  have  a  significant  number  of  women,   but  there  are 
more  men  In  administrative  positions.     Our  elementary  school 
situation  now  stands  three  men  principals  and  one  woman 
principal,   and  as  far  as  vice  principals  are  concerned,   we 
have  one  woman  and  there  will  be  two  openings  for  vice 
principal,   and  very  concelveably  one  of  these  will  be  a  woman. 
Our  director  of  elementary  curlculum  is  a  woman.     Our 
counselors  are  about  evenly  divided  between  men  and  woman. 
Do  you  feel  there's  some  reason  why  nore  men  are  appointed  to 
these  positions? 

I  think  probably  historically  more  men  have  made  a  career  out 
of  going  Into  administration,   and  they  are  able  to  start  or 
work  ap  the  ladder  consecutively  without  having  to  break  the 

time  schedule  to  have  a  family.     And  perhaps  women  who  have 

k>  t~r 
gone  Into  administration  have  gone  in  a  little 'latter  along 

the  line. 

Grossnais  Has  serving  on  the  board  of  education  been  what  you 
expected  it  to  be  before  you  were  elected. 


Grossnan : 


Butter : 
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Huttert    I  think  I  had  no  illusions,  but  It  has  taken  a  lot  more  time 
than  I  had  anticipated,  but  it  has  taken  more  time  each 
year.  For  Instance,  even  the  freshman  board  member  In  1970 
has  to  spend  many  more  hours  getting  acquainted  with  the 
system,  and  getting  the  feel  of  the  board,  than  a  freshman 
board  member  did  In  I960.  Just  simply  because  schools  have 
become  so  much  more  complex,  and  more  has  been  demanded  of 
the  schools  than  ten  years  ago. 

Grossman  i   Do  you  feel  that  you've  changed  by  being  In  politics? 

Hutten    I  think  that  I  have  certainly  become  more  reoeptive  to 

a  variety  of  points  of  view.  I've  become  nore  pat  Ian  t  in 
llstaning  to  people,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  been  less  apt 


to  leap  to  a  conclusion.     I  think  I  did  develop  a  'degree  of 
ffeiLi  lai  I  i 


y  than  I  had  before. 


Grossman  i   Do  you  plan  to  run  for  the  school  board  again? 

flutter:    At  tills  point  I  have  no  way  of  knowing.  I  had  three  terms^ 

«j  —  twelve  years  is  a  significant  segment 


of  tine  —  and  I  think  I'll  Just  have  to  wait  and  soe  what 
the  local  situation  is  like.  As  you  may  know,  the  schools 
are  facing  tremendous  financial  problems,  and  Beverly  Hills, 
of  all  districts  In  the  state, will  probably  stand  to  loose 

the  most,  no  matter  what  tax  reform  method  Is  employed,  and 

?r 
it  just  may  be  that  we  will  have  to  cut  our  educational 

absolutely  in  half  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Serrano 
decision.  :iow,  if /this  comes  about,  perhaps  it  would  be 
well  to  have  one  long-experienced  member  on  the  board 
In  which  case  I  would  have  to  find  out  If  people  really 
wanted  me  to  run  again.  But  I  think,  generally  speaking, 
that  three  terms  is  sufficient. 


. 


« 


Grossman « 
Ilutten 


Grossman i 

Kutten 

Grossman: 


Hutter 
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Have  you  ever  thought  about  running  for  another  office? 

o,  I  am  really  not  interested  In  the  city  council  or 
the  political  areaa,  as  such.  I  never  considered  the  school 
board  to  be  a  political  office.  This  Is  only  entered  the 
vernacular,  I  think,  in  the  last  few  years.  It  has  become 
more  politicized,  there's  no  imli b  about  it,  but  I  have 
absolutely  no  desire  to  get  in  the  araia  of  partisan 

politics. 

V1  i  ^  »3 

How  that  your  children  are  older,   how  do  they  feel  all  out 
your  being  in  political  office? 
They're  most  enthusiastic. 

Have  they  ever  commented  to  you  about  any  advantages  or 
disadvantages  they  felt  growing  up  when  you  were  running 
aid  serving  on  the  board? 
ill,    since  they  were  both  away  from  home  totally  after  I 

started 'work  on  the  board,   they  had  only  two  or  three  months 

v'n 
of  time  between  the  election  MKL  April  and  the  time  they 

left  the  schools  in  June  to  make (kind  of  observation,   and 
in  that  short  period  of  time  they  didn't  have  an  opportunity 
to  experience  any  kind  of  feed  back  because  I  was  then  a 
board  member  elect  and  not  particpatlng  In  board  decisions. 

In  talking  to  and  observing  parents  who  are  serving 
on  the  board  whose  youngsters  are  still  in  school,   I  know- 
that  their  youngsters  have  been  In  a  particularly  unusual 
position  because  they  are  the  recipients  of  the  remarks 
at  sfefcool  made  because  their  parents  may  have  voted  one 
way  or  felt  another  way.     A  youngster  whose  parent  is  on 
the  school  board  jl  think, feels  he  must  really  behave  in  a 
certain  way,   or  else  he's  going  to  jeopardize  his  father's 


, 
. 

1 
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- 
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Hatter: 


-Hiese, 
or  his  mother's  position.     For  all  of  the  reasons  I 
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perposely  waited  until  the  boys  would  no  longer  be  in 
school.     You  can  say  that  while  your  children  are  actually 
in  school,   yonr  oMMpon  are  more  aware,   really,   of  what's 
goinr;  on  in  the  class  room,   and  this  is  true. 

Sgp  keeping  close  contact  with  students,  and  naturally 
they  would  have  to  be  children  of  friends,   or  fcfL  school 
visitations,   -Mto  also  can  help  in  knowing  what's  going  on 
in  the  classroom. 
Grossman  i      Has  your  husband  ever  made  any  comments  about  your  being 

in  political  life,  -Ittie  gtatsg  your  life  more  excitement,   or 
made  your  marriage  more  interesting,   or 'he  wished  that  you 
hadn't  done  it,   or  any  kind  of  comment? 


No,   he's  been  entirely  supportive,     lie  feels  that~fabis 

\\r\  ujKvclt 
the  areaar  «••*   tao£  my  particular  talents  have  been  best 


Eutterj 


used. 
Grossman:  Do  you  feel  that  It's  an  important  factor  for  a  woman  entering 

politics  to  have  full  support  of  her  husband? 
Hutter:    Oh,  I  think  so.  You  do  a  much  better  Job  if  you  know  that  your 

participation  is  approved  by  the  people  closest  to  you. 

crrl~»eir     uoo  VY>.€?  r*  ' 

Srossmani  Would  you  recommend  public  life  to  i»  4MBaa»£ 

Hutter t    I  think  that  at  the  proper  time  in  their  life,  it  would  really 
make  their  lives  more  meaningful.  I  Just  do  not  happen  to  be 
the  kind  of  woman  who  enjoys  weeks  of  going  to  luncheons  or 
card  pigrinc.  I  have  to  have  something  constructive  to  do,  and 

uXiC  Q.       i  vwoW  e.<Q- 

I  think  that  if  more  women  Saved  in  their  work,   or  whatever* 
(public  life  is  really  one  of  the  major  areas  of  volunteer 
work) )  as  I  see  it,   it  would  give  their  OTOI  lives  more  substance 
and  more  meaning . 
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Grossman  i      Do  you  think  that  there  is  anything  *•  be  done  to  encourage 
more  women  to  go  into  political  life? 

Hutten  Right  now,  I  can't  think  •£  specif icially  how  one  would  go 
about  this,  but  certainly  in  smaller  communities  there  are 
opportunities  for  discussion  groups  and  extended  education 

-the    On  iv/Cir  ^,4y    of  3o^~*-\r\e.t-*\    Ca^l  ilfc^  n  t  <L, 

situations  such  as  UCLA  and  at  offer.     And  I  think  this 
often  stimulates  women  to  enter  into  a  wider  arena.     And 
again,    the  volunteer  groups  such  as  auxiliaries  in  conjunction 
with  hospitals  develop  in  women  capabilities  of  handling 
meetings,    of  meeting  people,   and  of  expanding  their  horizons 
so  that   they  are  aware  of  more   social  problems,   and  that 
perhaps  their  participation  can  help, 

Grossman i      Do  you  fefcl  that  there's  some  kind  of  stigma,   perhaps, 

attached  to  a  woman  going  into  politics,    that  she  must  be 
a:;rcssive  or  a  loud-mouth,    or  any  kind  of  negative  ideas  or 
stereotypes  that  keep  women  out  of  politics? 

Ruttcr:  ;ai't  perceive  this,    I  think  that  women  who  are  in  politics  • 

I  think  of  that  wonderful  lady  from  i>.aino,   :  argaret  Chase 
Sblth,   who  is  really  a  lady  to  her  fingertips .     All  of  the 
women  with  whom  I've  been  well-acquainted  or  even  casually 
acquainted,    have  not  necessarily  been  the  agreesive  type]/, 
I  think  you  have  to  be  vocal  in  that  you  have  to  be  able  to 
command  raspect^ 
articulate  well,   but   I  don't  think  you  necessarily  have  to  be 
agreesive. 


your  point  of  view^be  able  to 


Srossmani      Quite  a  few  actlvifets  in  the  "'omen's  Liberation  i-;ovement   have 
said  that  when  in   school  a  girl  is  put  down  for  being  too 
snart  or  for  trying  to  be  a  leader,   and  by  the  eighth  grade 
or  so  suddenly  the  boys  take  over.      Heing  involved  in  the 
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Eutteri    Welli  It  varies  with  classes.  For  Instance,  this  year, 

academically,  there  are  seven  or  eight  boys  who  are  at  the 
top  of  the  Beverly  Kills  high  school  graduating  class ,  and 
this  is  on  a  grade  point  average.  We  have  as  many  girls 
active  in  school  offices,  certainly,  as  boys.  Some  years  the 
girls  vrt.ll  be  at  the  top  of  the  academic  totem  pole,  so  to 
speak.  I  think  back  very  clearly  in  my  own  schooling,  be  - 
cause  I  was  at  the  top  of  my  class  In  elementary  school  and 
again  at  high  school,  so  that  when  I  went  to  college  I 
determined  —  and  I  went  to  Radcliff  which  at  that  time  was 
a  Tirlft'  school,  and  Harvard  was  across  the  street  as  the 
boys'  school  —  and  I  Just  made  up  my  mind  that  nobody  at 
Harvard  was  going  to  know  that  I  was  particularly  smart 
because  I  had  the  feeling  in  my  social  relationships  in 
M  h  school  that  it  was  a  handicap  to  have  the  label  that  I 
was  a  smart  girl,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
brought  up  in  a  family  of  boys  and  had  many  wonderful,  natural, 
close  relationships  with  other  boys. 

So  I  remembered  this  very  distinctly  as  I  entered  college, 
but  very  shortly,  because  of  the  academic  atmosphere  in 
Cambridge  where  everyone  was  smart,  that  no  longer  figured. 

^w,  In  my  sons*  classes,  I'm  trying  to  remember  some  of  their 
reactions  to  some  of  jrhe  girls  who  were  particularly  capable. 
This  is  a  very  academically  oriented  community,  and  I  don't 
think  it  has  been  a  stigma  for  a  girl  to  be  stereotyped  as  a 
brail.  I  might  be  wrong,  but  Just  In  the  observations  I've 
been  able  to  make  in  my  own  sons'  social  contacts,  this  didn't 
soein  to  bother  the  girls,  nor  did  it  bother  the  boys. 
Snd  Side  One  of  Tape 


.' 
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Beginning  Side  Two  of  Tape 

Grossman  i     Mrs.   Ijutter,   are  there  any  accomplishments  that  you  are 

particularly  proud  of  in  relation  to  the  boardi   any  issues 
that  you've  brought  up  and  seen  resolved? 

Hutteri         As  I  mentioned  earlier,    I  have  pushed  for  an  expansion  of 

foreign  language  in  the  high  school,      i'he  year  before   I  cane 
onto  the  board,   we  had  started  the  project  of  foreign  language 
at  the  elementary  level  tilth  both  French  and  Spanish  taught 
20  minutes  a  day  starting  with  grade  one,   by  teachers  who  were 
either  a  native  of  the  country  or  else  had  had  a  major  part 
of  tholr  academic  experience  in  that  country.     And  we  are 
now  in  the  twelfth  year  of  that  program.      It  has  received  ay 
full  support,   and  I  was  in  the  PTA  group  that  really  cot  this 
thin,     started. 

ow,   unfortunately,   for  financial  reasons,   we  have  had  to 
cut  back  in   grades  one,   and  next  year  we  wll  be  removing 
f orel ~-!   lanrruage  In  grade  two.     primarily  for  financial 
reason s#  and  V$4  feel  we  have   Just  so  many  dollars  and  we  have 


to  spread  it  and  establish  our  priorities  very  strictly  in 
this  regard.     We  fitlll  feel  that  we  will  not  Jeopardize  the 
ntn.lir  foreign  language  program  by  starting  it  at  the  third 
grade  level  rather  than  at  the  first. 

Grossman  i      So  that  foreign  language  was  one  of  the  things  — 
Hutteri          That's  one  of  them.      I  have  been  very  supportive  of  a  strong 
science  program,   and  we  had  a  major  building  expansion  of 
all  four  of  our  elementary  sites,  end  of  the  high  school 

during  these  eleven  years,   in  which  we  involved  total  staff, 

au 
in  which     we  involved  educational  consultant  — ^nationally 


known  <4rtg»g  and  I  was  very  supportive  of  this  because   I 


• 
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Hutten          that  we  were  providing. 

I  T»eas  supportive  of  a  program  which  Is  trying  to  bring 
a  little  cultural  — multicultural  experience  —  to  students 
in  this  district,  vrhlch  Involves  bringing  In  at  the  sophomore 

year  at  the  high  school,   thirty  students  from  outside  of  the 

-f-Ke    -HiiVdl    HecXir 
district,   and  so  that  currently  we  are  in  t-hia   inlyd  world 

°k    L. —  program  —  there  are  ninety  out-of -district  students 

attending.     They're  not  bussed  In  because  we  don't  have  any 
kind  of  bussing  system.     They  come  under  their  own  power. 
This  has  been  a  great  advantage  in  both  directions  —  it's 
given  our  students  an  opportunity  /know  students  of  another 
culture,   or  several  other  cultures,   because  t^Bgr  are  Orientals 
as  well  as  blacks  and  Spanish- American  students  Involved.     It 
has  given  these  students  an  opportunity  to  perform  In  a  very 
c'.o-mndttHgi    essentially  college  preparatory  high  school. 

!:ell,    I  would  say  when  you  try  to  check  off,   to  think 
of  all  of  the  things  that  have  been  accomplished  in  eleven 
year's  tine  even  In  a  good  system,   it's  a  long,   long  series. 
I  have  been  a  prt  of  four  or  five  different  boards,  now,   and 

I  oaii't   say  that I  can  say  that  I  had  only  one-fifth  part 

In  making  sure  that  these  things  were  effective,   but  I  tried 
to  be  a  constructive  force  on  the  board. 

Grossman  i      Quite  a  few  schools  now  are  experiencing  some  tension,   or  I 

feuess  what  the  newspapers  would  call  student  unrest.     Have  the 
verly  Hills  schools  experienced  any  of  this? 

Fatten          This  was  probably  more  true  accross  the  board  two  or  three 
years  ago  when  dress  codes  were  In  effect  In  most  of  the 
hl>-h  schools,  and  wherever  students  could  sort  of  kick  against 
the     boicks  ,    so  to  speak,    it  was  fashionable  to 

have  a  demonstration,   because  this  was  going  on  in  colleges 


. 
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Hutteri       Across  the  country.     We  have  never  had  a  roally  overt  dangerous 
kind  of  situation  at  Beverly  Hills  High  School,     Three  years 
a£0  there  were  a  couple  of  fla^-pole  demon st rations t   mostly 
in  conjunction  with  a  dress  codet  whlcfrr' involved  (^ctual^  the 

^-  _—       — -"^"^ 

technique  that  the  students  used  in  trying  to  effect  a  change* 
Instead  of  ?oing  through  channels  and  presenting  it  to  the 
board  in  the  correct  manner,   they  came  directly  to  the  board 
and  expected  the  board,  without  any  kind  of  examination  of  the 
situation,   to  make  a  decision  like  this. 

tfhen  that  was  turned  around,  JM£  they  had  their  own 
evaluating  committee  in  which  students  and  parents  and  teachers 
and  administrators  all  participated  and  arrived  at   some 
recommendations  which  the  board  was  very  clad  to  aooomodate 
and  effect— essentially  no  dress  code  except  as  it  has  to 
conform  to  state  law.     That  has  been  a  bone  of  contention. 

Grossman «      Arising  from  that  situation,   has  the  board  examined  the 

channels  that  students  must  50  through,   or  have  tyou  tried  to 
make  them  no re  generally  known? 

Ivutter^i  TJefV3  always  had  well-defined,  written  board  policies,  and 
administrative  reflations  and,  rules,  and  I  think  that  it 
was  the  issue  of  the  dress  code  which, on  one  hand  expanded 
student  aid  parent  participation  along  with  administration  and 

jind  on  :?/,€  o-//,e^   >4i»<# 

staff,  3««*^ife«i*o  was  an  opportunity  to  publicise,  (and  map 
I  say  the  press  in  Beverly  Hills  is  nost  cooperative)  what  the 
channels  actually  were*  In  some  oases  we  have  defined  them  a 

brS 

littlc^more  clearly* 
Grossman s   Speaking  of  the  press,  how  have  you  felt  that  you  as  an 

individual  board  member  have  been  treated  by  them? 
Huttert      -.ellently. 


• 


Huttcn    Very  fine.  The  press  O|NB  most  supportive  of  boards  of 
educations  as  they  have  declared  themselves  in  Beverly 
Hills  with  one  exception.  Last  year,  there  was  a  forced 
resignation  of  the  principal  of  Beverly  Hills  li-h  School, 
and  it  was  a  split  board  vote.  In  other  words,  it  was  a 
split  board  vote  that  forced  him  to  write  the  letter  of 
resignation,  but  when  the  letter  of  resignation  was  presented 
to  the  board,  it  was  accepted  unnanimously  because  the  man 
Involved  didn't  wish  to  make  a  public  issue' of  it.  lie  felt 
that  the  school  and  the  students  cane  first,  and  if  indeed 
the  majority  of  the  board  felt  that  he  was  no  longer  effective 
as  a  principal,  he  would  abide  by  this  decision. 

1' he  press  WMC  very  supportive  of  the  principal  and  &asy 
Tfnnn  rniAAJLaoiLiOf    they  soon  knew  who  the  board  members 
were..***  They  were  critical  of  them,  and  as  a  result,  one  of 
the  iracumbenfls  who  was  running  for  office  was  defeated  for 
re-ellection. 

Grossrian «   How  do  you  deal  with  a  press  that's  presenting  only  one  side 
of  the  story? 

Hutter:    Well,  they  attend,  and  they  do  attend  all  board  meetings,  and 
there  are  two  regular  community  newspapers  that  come  out  once 
a  week,  and  of  course  Uestside  section  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Tines  usually  has  an  observer  there..  They  have  access  to 
all  of  the  information,  and  how  they  write  It,  how  they 
view  it,  is  of  course  their  editorial  prerogative.  The 
es  Times  rarely  enterfs  into  a  local  situation 
like  this.  The  local  newspapers  did  and  were  most  supportive 
of  the  principal.  This  board  recently  requested  him  to 
withdraw  his  letter  of  resignation  — it  was  to  be  effective 
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Hutten          this  coining  June,   although  this  action  took  place  a  year  ago 
in  larch.     lie  did  withdraw  it,   so  that's  viator  over  the  danu 
But  that's   just  one  example  of  how  press  entered  into  it, 
and  whore  there  was  a  split  in  the  ideology  of  the  board. 

Grossman :      Is  tho  press  the  main  vehicle  that  the  board  uses  for 
comnunlcation  with  the  public? 

Hatter t          :<o,   not  at  all.     We  have  parent-teacher  donferenolns  starting 
in  the  first  year  after  kindergarten  —  well,   even  starting 
at  kindergarten  —  aid  instead  of  report  cards  twice  a  year, 
it's  an  in-depth  parent-teacher  conference,     i/e  have  a  full- 
time  public  relation  man  who  send  out  to  the  community 
full  budget  material  so  that  every  tax- payer  is  aware  how  the 
nosey  is  spent  and  we   have  budget  hearings  open  to  the  public 
once  a  -.lonth-jtes  during  the  yaar  we  go  through  the  budget  a 
We  have  curriculum  leaflets  describing;  everyone  of  our 
numerous  special  programs  in  the  schools.     The  Parent  Teacher 
org.?;iization   in  this  district  is  very  strong.     The  presidents 
of  the  five  units  plus  the  council   (ire  have  our  own  council) 
meet  once  a  month.     There  is  very  close  rapport  with  the  staffs 
in  the  different  schools.     Parents  are  practically  living 
in  the  schools  as  volunteers,   and  so  we  have  many,   many 
avenues  of  getting  our  message  accross  to  the  public  in 
addition   to  the  press  and  to  direct  mailings. 

Grossman i      Do  you  feel  that  it's  your  responsibility  to  represent  the 
public  or  to  reflect  their  views,   or  to  act  on  the  basis 

of  your  own   Judgment? 

\i/vr«v-f  renter 

Hutten          I  think  you  have  to  be  a  leader  as  well  as  an  infrorrapfcey. 
You  have  to  consider  the  concerns  of  yovir  constituents, 
you  protect  their  financial  and  their  interests,   at  the  sane 


- 
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time,   because  you're  more  closely  involved,   and  theoretically 
you're  supposed  to  be  doing  your  homework,   you  know  what's 
going  on   in  the  educational  field,   and  If  there  are  new 
approaches,  new  techniques,   you  work  with  your  educational 
staff  who  are  really  on  top  of  this,   then  It  is  your 

\n-t-erpne-f- 

duty  as  a  board  member  to  in-torrupt  to  the  community  a  new 
program  r   and  oo  ltTo  on  interaction  of  tiro  difforont  - 


wear  txro  different  hats,  and  you  represent  nany  publics. 
Really,    even  in  a  snail  community,   there  are  many,  many 
publics  that  every  board  member  must  represent. 

Grossman  :     Krs.   r  utter,   how  involved  is  the  board  with  specific  student 
problems  such  as  drug  abuse? 

Hutter  t          In  this  community  six  years  ar>o  when  we  first  became  aware 

that  there  was  some  useace,   we  worked  with  the  police  departmenri" 
first  to  determine  what  they  wpre  finding.     Pour  years 


we  ran  a  seminar  one  evening  a  week  over  a  period  of  a  month, 

in 


in  Thlch  leaders  «f  various  of  the  health  fields  were  in  to 

---je  Ka^L  jjdi 

ma!-:  «    prcsentations^^w^Brt  the  law  enforcement^narcot  agents, 

cW2  pers^voel 

medical^  psychlatrlcy-and  it  was  a  kind  of  in-service  training* 
not  only  for  our  staff  but  for  our  parents  as  irell«     It  was 
poorly  attended,   although  it  was  widely  advertised.     Because 

four  years  ago  nobody  wanted  to  adnit  that  they  had  a  problem, 

Lue- 

and  we  from  that  time  f  orward  /started  to  really  beef  up  the 
courses  within  the  school,   health  and  science  dtcourses  with 
more  detailed  knowledge  of  not  only  narcots,   but  tobacco  and 
alcohol.     Te  moved  the  courses  down  into  the  lower  grades. 
Ue  utilized  every  known  program,   and  we  evaluated  these 
various  programs  such  as  the  Lockjtyeed  Program  and  Impact 
plus  Two,   and  then,   about  two  years  aro,   reallzlns  that  there 


. 
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Butter*    wore  many  angles  to  this  problem,  the  board  of  education 

and  the  city  council  combined  their  resources  and  established 
a  center  —  the  city  made  possible  two  or  three  rooms  in  one 
of  their  facilities  and  we  provided  the  staff t  counselors 
who  could  really  relate  to  students  to  consult  with  them  on 
their  problems.  There  were  psychiatrists  involved  and 
psychologists i  and  this  worked  out  for  a  year,  and  then  we 
decided  that  this  -aaaMMfcty  was  a  community-wide  problems* 
There  were  many  things  contributing  to  the  useage  of  drugs, 
and  right  now  the  community  is  in  a  hassle  over  where  this 
counseling  center  or  prevention  center*  what  ever  you  want 
to  call  it,  will  be  located*  -Jf  owUfe  b*wc 

I  can't  here  go  into  the  details*  but  it  was  a  widely 
based  community  group*  no  longer  centering,  really  in  the 
city  council  or  board  of  education*  We  had  taken  the  lead 
and  they  got  it  started*  They  have  quite  an  ambitious  program, 
whereby  no  medical  treatment  would  be  instituted,  but  it 
would  be  a  prevention  kind  of  a  center,  counseling  center 
where  youngsters  with  problems  can  come  in  and  talk  —  in 
addition  to  a  full-fledged  counseling  program  where  each 
counselor  has  maybe  only  250  counselees  right  within  the  high 
school  itself* 

The  in-depth  survey  that  was  done  by  the  caucus  on  drugs 
in  the  community  pinpointed  the  fact  that  many  of  the  problems 
stemmed  from  home  situations* 

Grossman i  Since  the  time  that  the  students  came  to  the  board  with  their 
questions  about  the  dress  code,  have  they  indicated  any  other 
changes  that  they  would  like  in  the  schools? 
Hutteri    Well,  there  has  been  a  push  for  an  absolutely  open  campus 


• 
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flutter i         where  students  could  come  and  got     Be* re  in  the  third 

year  of  ^  mo<Cula.o    sc^pcfi  u  I  •' n  Q    program.     Last  year  there 
was  more  latitude*     Students  didn't  have  to  cone  to  school 
until  they  were  programed  —  until  their  courses  were 
actually  started.     We  found  that  students  were  wandering  in 
at  ten i   ten  thirty  In  the  morning,  and  this  was  not  well- 
received  by  members  of  the  community*     Cs  w  have  not 
piiHiilLpJL  •      phat's  been  changed  so  that  everyone  has  a 
subject  now  for  first  period  and  he  has  to  be  their  at  an 
early  hour,   and  at  least  has  to  get  the  program  started,  and 
he  may  not  leave  until  his  academic  program  is  finished* 

There  has  been  a  push  to  go  off  campus  for  lunch*  for 
instance*  and  finally  qiBBr  the  facts  were  researched  by  the 
students  themselves »  aaA  Jn  going  to  the  eating  place 
proprietors  they  found  it  would  be  nothing  but  chaos  to  have 
two  thousand  students  from  Beverly  Hills  High  School 
descending  on  Beverly  Hills  for  lunch*  [Laughter] 

Let's  see»  what  other  issues  are  they  pushing  for?     Oht 
they  want  an  early  graduation,  In  other  words,  if  you've  finish 
all  your  requirements  at  the  end  of  your  first  semester  of  your 
senior  year,  i^nd  we  are  now  looking  into  alternative  programs 
for  the  second  semester,   such  as  going  into  the  community  and 
doing  some  kind  of  project,  perhaps,  for  the  last  sir  weeks  of 
your  senior  year*     This  will  come  up  for  board  consideration 
toward  the  end  of  this  year*     Those  are  the  most  drastic  — 
we've  been  really  in  a  very  calm  school  because  we  haven't  had 
the  tensions  caused  by  minority  groups*     I  think  this  is  part 
of  the  reason  we've  been  a  little  calmer* 

Grossman  i     Are  there  any  changes  that  you  would  like  to  see  biliig;  made* 
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Grossman  i  Are  there  any  things  that  you  are  working  on  right  now  that 

you  would  like  to  see  go  through  before  your  last  year  is  up? 
Hutten    I  would  like  to  see  us  return  to  a  little  more  structure  In 

the  program  at  high  school.  Our  elementary  schools  are 

Cov\-4  i  n«Jo°J" 

ungraded  —^'progress  situations  through  the  fourth  grade,  and 
this,   I  find*  is  excellent*     We  can  really  individualize 
instruction ,  but  right  now  my  main  concern  is  at  the  high 
school  level.     I  feel  that  many  of  our  students  have  lost  their 
purpose  because  they  had  too  much  unstructured,   independent 
study  time  and  they're  not  mature  enough  to  use  it.     Family 
attitude,  perhaps,   has  changed,  and  parents  aren't  pushing 
their  youngsters  or  expecting  as  much  from  their  youngsters 
as  they  used  to*     This  is  my  main  concern  right  now*  iaMphat 
rii-Tinr*  fl  I'M  Hi    nun  n         I  like  the  multiplicity  of  eleotives 
available  to  students,   but  I  think  that  in  an  independent 
study  period,   there  should  be  more  teacher  supervision  i* 

•5+o<Aerv4 

to  see  that  indeed  a  gut dent  is  persuing  on  a  continuing 
basis  an  independent  study  project,  and  is  not  just  sort  of 
sitting  around  doing  nothing*     They're  not  in  school  all  that 
length  of  time.     There  are  plenty  of  hours  In  the  day  when 
they  can  do  this^not  on  school  time* 

Grossman t     Looking  back  on  your  eleven  years,  if  you  had  to  do  it  over 
again,  would  you? 

Hut  ten         Oh,   indeed  I  would* 

GrossmNi       Mrs.  Hutter,   is  there  anything  else  that  you'd  like  to  go 
into,  that  you'd  like  to  say? 

Hutter  i         All  I  can  say  is  that  I  feel  education  Is  the  most  important 
arena  in  this  country  today.     Because  if  we  can  strengthen 
education  and  put  the  proper  amount  of  emphasis  on  it  and 
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Hutteri    the  proper  amount  of  funds  behind  itf  we  oan  solve  many  of 

the  other  problems  that  are  oonf renting  this  country. 
Grossman i  Thank  you  very  much. 

- 
END  SIDE  TWO  OP  TAPE 
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